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Arr. L—THE FUTURE OF CHRIST’S KINGDOM. 


Ar one of our Lord’s latest interviews with his disciples, after 
his resurrection and before his ascension, he assured them that 
he had been endowed with all authority (éfovoia, executive 
authorization) “in heaven and in earth.” This gift of power 
—the Father’s commission—related to our Lord’s Messianic 
work, and it was here referred to in respect to the command 
that immediately followed its declaration. All that had been 
done was in some sense preparatory to the aggressive movement 
now to be inaugurated. The extent of the campaign then to 
be undertaken is indicated by the words “all nations’”—the 
whole human race, and also its continuance—to the completion 
of the gospel age. And with this order to go forward, came 
the assurance that the divine Leader would himself accompany 
the expedition. It was to be a royal procession, going forward 
with conquering power to recover a revolted and alienated 
kingdom. 

The movement for the reconquest of the world (rij¢ yije, 
the world of mankind) was not then first undertaken ; it had 
been decreed from the beginning, and something of its methods 
had been intimated as early as the day of the first act of dis- 
obedience, and the divine dispensation revealed in the Old 
Testament was itself a part of the one great work of redemp- 
tion. But the proclamation of the coming of “the kingdom of 
heaven,” by John the Baptist, and by Christ himself through 
his disciples, indicated the undertaking of a few and more 


aggressive manifestation of Christ’s work in our world. That 
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work, as then announced, comprised especially the fuller reve- 
lation of the divine purposes, and the actual setting in order of 
the agencies for the accomplishment of the work intended— 
the marshaling of the invading host (the offering of the re- 
quired sacrifice having been made), for all which Christ's exalta- 
tion at the right hand of the Father was a necessary provision. 

When our Lord ascended up on high, he by no means re- 
tired from actively participating in the work of conquering 
the world to himself: rather, like a wise military commander 
when about to assail the enemy’s ramparts, he assumed a posi- 
tion from which he might more effectively direct and sustain 
his advancing sacramental hosts. He sat down at the Father’s 
right hand, not to rest, but in intensest activity; “from hence- 
forth expecting” rd Aoirov éxdeyduevoc—awaiting the assured 
sequel, the complete subjection of hisenemies. The agencies on 
the human side by which the work was to be effected were the 
preaching of the Gospel and the ministrations of Christian dis- 
cipline; on the divine side, they were God’s all-controlling prov- 
idence and the efficient operations of the Holy Spirit, which 
were assured to continue always—fwe tij¢ ovvredeiacg tod aldvo¢g 
—to the end of the gospel dispensation. 

The stages through which the processes of the Gospel must 
pass before the consummation of the seon are only very gen- 
erally indicated in the prophecies of the New Testament. So 
much as is given has been taken up by those who have shaped 
the religious thinking of Christendom, and these things, sup- 
plemented by rabbinical and pagan fancies, have formed the 
mythico-Christian conceptions bequeathed to us from the dark 
ages of the Church. At the earliest times there seems to have 
prevailed among the disciples a persistent expectation that the 
ascended Christ would very soon come back again to the earth 
in his human body, to abide and to re-establish in perpetuity 
the throne of David. This was the form taken by the still- 
surviving expectation, so often expressed by our Lord’s fol- 
lowers during his earthly life-time, that the Messiah would 
come to Israel to assert and maintain universal and endless 
dominion, That this was the expectation of the disciples during 
our Lord’s ministry, in common with that of the whole Jewish 
people respecting the Messiah, is manifest ; nor did Christ’s death 
and resurrection and ascension remove that expectation. Just 
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before he was separated from them and received up into heaven, 
they—unmindful of his declaration to Pilate, that his kingdom 
was not of this world—were asking him, “ Dost thou at this time 
restore the kingdom to Israel?” His answer seems to indi- 
cate that he would divert their thoughts from that subject as 
impertinent and misleading, and direct them to that which lay 
immediately before them—the coming of the Comforter, and 
their own work to be accompiished under his inspiration and 
leadership. 

The angelic messengers who stood with the disciples as they 
gazed upward after their ascended Lord, reassured them that 
his departure was not to be final, but that he would cume to 
them again. Just how this was understood by those who heard 
it may not be obvious beyond question ; it is, however, quite cer- 
tain that according to the prevalent merely human conception 
of the nature of Christ’s kingdom, it soon came to be accepted 
as a promise that the ascended Christ would shortly return 
again to the earth. From this soon grew up the expectation of 
the Second Advent—a literal and sensible coming again in his 
proper bodily person—which it was also believed was likely, and 
almost sure, to oceur within a very brief period. How largely 
this expectation was entertained by the apostles, is a question 
that has been variously answered. Judged by their words, it 
would seem to be clearly manifest that they fully accepted it; 
but to so suppose would imply their fallibility, though not 
necessarily in respect to any vital Christian doctrine. It is, 
however, quite certain that this expectation was rife in the 
Church at a very early date; and through the succeeding eight- 
een hundred years to the present time it has continued to pre- 
vail; and though perpetual disappointments have been the 
steady result, yet the fixed hope continues, and each successive 
generation—nearly every decade, indeed—has had its appoint- 
ment for the coming day. 

With the notion of the Seeond Advent has been very closely 
connected, in the popular eschatology, that of the Millennium, 
the expectation that the restored “Son of Man” will set up his 
kingdom, a political state, which is to continue a thousand years. 
The scriptural basis for such an expectation is the narrowest 
possible, consisting only of a singie very brief expression in one 
of the least understood parts of the Apocalypse, in the inter- 
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pretation of which scarcely any two authorities are agreed. 
Among those who profess to believe in the Millennium as some- 
thing to be realized under the gospel dispensation there are the 
widest possible differences of opinion in respect to its time, and 
also as to its nature and purposes. There is no agreement about 
the conditions antecedent to its inauguration, nor as to its date 
in the world’s calendar, nor how long it shall continue, nor 
what shall come after it. Some would make its years simply 
those measured by the sun’s circuit; others would make them 
“ prapnetie val years,” accounting a solar year as one day, and so 
stretching the Millennium to eee hundred and sixty-five thou- 
sand solar years; and still others more cautiously prefer to un- 
derstand the round period as only a general expression for an 
extended but undefined term of existence. The popular ideas 
respecting the wholesubject of the Millennium is unusually in- 
detinite and obscure, being little else than the notion of a good 
time to be realized in the course of events, usually referred to 
more than half in jest, and for the most part represented as 
being anticipated by a continuous process of moral and social 
betterments; and the season itself is usually spoken of as pre- 
eminently one of peace and good will among men. The nations 
shall cease from wars, the lion and lamb shall lie down together, 
and the elements shall have no power to hurt or destroy. 

The forms in which the notions of the Second Advent and of 
the Millennium have been held at various times and by differ- 
ent parties, have been widely various and often entirely irrec- 
oncilable. Since the lapse of time has compelled the aban- 
donment of the early expectation that Christ was about to come 
very soon, many of the most sober exegetes have discoun- 
tenanced all attempts to determine the time of the Second 
Advent, holding that, agreeably to Acts i, 7, no revelation has 
been made of the date of that event—perhaps not to Christ 
himself, certainly not to any others. But this view has not 
been generally accepted by the great body of those who make 
most of the expectation of that event, and who are generally 
inclined to fix it in the not remote future. So, too, as to what 
shall be the character of the expected Millennium, and who 
shall have part in it, there seems to be no settled conviction, 
and especially whether it will be preceded by an increasing 
career of conquest by the Church, or on the contrary, that it 
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shall burst upon the world in its growing sinfulness, to destroy 
the workers of iniquity. The former notion seems to prevail 
among those who only follow the superticial thinking of the 
multitude; but with those who have most seriously empha- 
sized their convictions, the latter view has chiefly prevailed. 
So St. Bernard of Cluny begins his celebrated hymn on “ The 
Celestial Country ” by recognizing the fact that 


‘The world is very evil, the times are waxing late; 
Be sober, and keep vigil, the Judge is at the gate.” 


Modern Adventists appear to generally accept this pessimistic 
view, and to contemplate with a truculent satisfaction the tem- 
porary overflowing of ungodliness that is to be suddenly reversed 
and avenged at the nearly approaching “ crack of doom.” 

Christian literature, both Catholic and Protestant, is at 
nearly every point deeply tinged with these adventist and mil- 
lenarian conceptions, sometimes definitely stated and elaborately 
defended, but more commonly assumed without definite state- 
ment or rational proof. In specifically devotional literature, 
both prose and poetry, they are used as objects of faith and 
hope, and as incentives to watchfulness. In scriptural exegesis 
they serve as keys with which to unlock mysteries, and in 
some systems of theology they are as hewn stones prepared to 
the hands of the builders with which to construct their edifices, 
whether of truth or fable. The language of the Bible has for 
fifteen hundred years been read and interpreted under the 
dominating influence of these conceptions; and meanings have 
been given to words and phrases which could not have been 
thought of but for such preconceptions. 

In some way connected with the Second Advent and the 
Millennium in the popalar thinking is the coming forth from 
their hiding places of the dead bodies of men, but whether at 
the “Second Coming,” and the beginning of the “ Millenni- 
um,” or at its close, it is not agreed. Some, taking advantage 
of a single and very obscure passage, which speaks of a “ first 
resurrection,” infer that at Christ’s “coming” all the righteous 
dead—though some say only the martyrs—will be raised up, to 
live and reign with him during the Millennium, and that at the 
end of that period all others will be raised and brought to the 
“judgment.” Scarcely any other article of the popular creed 
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is more generally accepted than that at some time in the future 
there is to be for every one a calling to account. The mytho- 
logical notion of the Nemesis and the scriptural doctrine of ret- 
ribution are no doubt alike the outgrowth of a universal intu- 
ition; and out of this, enforced by the words of Scripture, has 
grown up in the Christian consciousness the assurance of divine 
judgment and compensation ; and because the final adjustment 
is contemplated as future, it is spoken of as the “day of judg- 
ment,” the “day of the Lord,” and * that day.” This concep- 
tion of the divine presence in men’s affairs is alike sublime and 
terrible : it is also wholesome as to its moral and religious les- 
sons; and it is only what might be expected, that it should often 
be presented in the teachings of holy Scripture, and that its 
solemn progress should be described in language suitable to its 
awful grandeur, and set forth in the glowing and poetic imagery 
of prophecy. The strange thing about the matter is, that this 
imagery should have been translated into cold and literal mat- 
ters of fact. 

It seems needful, therefore, to re-examine this whole subject, 
with an ever-present conviction that the traditional acceptation 
of the words and phrases used to sustain the traditional con- 
ceptions respecting the future of the kingdom of Christ, should 
not be conceded except at the requirement of an intelligent 
and fearless, as well as reverent, criticism. Until emancipated 
from the thraldom of popular preconceptions, no one is qual- 
ified to inquire what the Scriptures do teach respecting the 
thines that must shortly, ev TAYEL, in order or regular course, 
coine to pass. Something of this kind will be attempted, at a 
few points out of many, in the following pages of this paper. 

The words addressed to the disciples immediately after the 
ascension will first be examined, for on that passage more than 
on any other one the advocates of a literal and bodily second 
coming of Christ are accustomed to rely. It is in these words: 
“This Jesus, which was received up from you into heaven, 
shall so come in like manner as ye beheld him going into 
heaven.” Such an assurance so given, even if it only indicated 
that the now departed Jesus would come again to his disciples, 
was timely and very needful. The hope of the establishment 
of Messiah’s kingdom was the dream of the age and the nation, 
and especially had it become the aspiration of our Lord’s dis- 
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ciples, cherished and intensified by their years of association 
with him, That hope was sadly shaken when he announced to 
them his approaching decease, but it was partially restored by 
the promise that he would come again to them. It seems to 
have died with Christ’s death and burial, but to have revived 
again, but not unmixed with bewildered perplexity of thought, 
with his resurrection. And now at this interview, which 
proved to be the last, they fondly asked if indeed he would 
then set up his kingdom. His ascension in their sight, after a 
parting word of command, still further deferred their hopes 
and seemed to call tor the most certain words of assurance, and 
so the “two men in white apparel” were at hand to repeat to 
them the promise before given, that he would come to them 
again. 

It is claimed that this promise indicated not only the fact 
that Christ would return, but also described the manner and 
circumstances of his coming again. Our English Bible, in both 
the old and the new versions, says that his return shall be “ so 
and in like manner, as ye beheld him going into heaven,”— 
which has been construed to mean that his return will be attend- 
ed with all the sensible accidents and conditions of his depart- 
ure. The original words, answering to our “in like manner,” 
are bv tpézov, and perhaps no other phrase of two words in all 
the Greek Testament was ever made to carry so heavy a burden, 
—indicating, as they are made to do, not only the fuct of the 
coming again, but also and especially the “ identity of its mode 
and manner,”’—which it is claimed by such eminent authorities 
as Alford, and Hackett, and Alexander, and an innumerable 
consenting multitude, is the only possible construction of the 
words used. But the Scriptures are their own best interpreter, 
and to them our appeal shall be made. 

The phrase in question occurs elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment four times, two of which (Matthew xxiii, 37, and Luke 
xiii, 34) are identical in both form and substance, being used 
to express Christ’s purposed care for Jerusalem, “ ven as— 
bv tpérov—a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings.” In 
these cases it will not do to say, as Alford says in the other and 
parallel case, that the phrase “ must be applied literally,” for 
the supposition would be simply absurd. In Acts vii, 28, we 
have Stephen’s reference to Moses’s killing the Egyptian, and 
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is subsequent attempt to make peace between two contending 


Hebrews, when he that did his neighbor wrong thrust him 

i ws W ouldest the u kill x me ,_ asa—ov TpoTov— 
thou killedst the Egyptian yesterday /% Certainly in that case 
omy the Jact of the killing, without any reference to the 
“manner or method,” was involved in the inquiry. The same 
words are found in Z Timothy lll, S, in the clause, ae And like as 
—bv tpé7ov—Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses,” ete., when 
certainly the fact only, and not its special details of “ manner 


and method,” is intended to be indicated. It thus appears that 
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every other case in which the plirase used in Acts i, 7, to 
indicate the coming again of the ascended Christ is emploved. 
it ertainiyv leciotT ¢ « t, $ and Y +} ner o and ace “<j. 
lt certalniy designates a Jax and nothing more, and accord 
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ingiy it lias for its _— equivalents 1n the places s¢ verally, 


“even as,” “as,” and “like as.” with the evident purpose in 

each case to declare a fact without referring r to its conditions. Is 

it not evident, then, that the phrase in questic n has been rather 
4 


too largely ania upon ? 

But beyond any other word or form of language, the popular 
theory respecting Christ’s coming agaim has been made to rest 
on the single wor Tapovota, parousia, which has been ac- 


counted t] e key to the whole situati ion ¢ and upon It there has 


} *v1° , } " 
seemed to be a wil ingness to rest the whole case. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to look carefully to the use of that word 


by the New Testament writers. It is found in twenty-four 


+ 


piaces, and in seventeen of these it is used to express BOIneC- 


thing about the relations of Christ to his people. In the other 
seven cases it refers only to ordinary affairs, and in all of 
these the common idea evidently intended to be expressed is 
that of presence, and so they are rendered in the Revised Ver- 
sion, either in the text or the margin. That this is the primary 
and natural sense of the word no competent Greek scholar will 
hesitate to grant. The word is made up of the verb eipi, to 
be, and the preposition tap4a, at, or with, signifying to be at, or 
with, a person or place, time or event. When its participle 
form srapusy is employed as a noun, agreeably to the usage of 
the language, usu ally to indicate a person, it signifies one pres- 
ent or near by, and figuratively a helper, one that “stands by” 
another. The adverbial phrase ta tapévra is equivalent to the 
English temporal adverbial noun now, the present (time and 
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affairs). It may also be noticed, in passing that whenever in the 
New Testament the idea of “ coming” or “approach” is ex- 
pressed, the word fpyoua (John xiv, 3) or qed (Matt. viii, 11) 
is used. Both of these terms occur in many places with almost 
absolutely the same meaning, to wit, the coming of some one 
to a person or place, either literally or figuratively. All this 
would seem to indicate that our Lord’s promised parousia is 
ome 


not to be understood as a drawing near, or coming from, s 
other place, but, instead, of his abiding presence with his faith- 


ful ones, to be manifested in grace and power. 

This determination of the plain and natural sense of the word 
in question, because it removes the corner-stone of the tradi- 
tional second advent theory, is, of course, earnestly opposed 
by its advocates, who rally at this point all their forces of criti- 
cism and authority to defend a position at once so valuable and 
so vulnerable. Dr. Tyng (Premillennial Essays), in the face 
of rational criticism, affirms that “the literal rendering of the 
term is ‘the becoming present,” but adds that the idea of 
abiding is not excluded. So Auberlin (in Lange): “ The ex- 
pression, ‘the parousia of Christ,’ denotes in the New Testa- 
ment the Second Advent of Christ, and that alone.” References 
of this kind might be extended almost indefinitely ; and yet, 
though these are great names, and their declarations are very 
positive, we may not only challenge them to defend their posi- 
tions in the arena of criticism, but we can also meet them with 
an array of authorities quite equal to their own ; for it will be 
found that the preponderance of modern authorities is on the 
other side. Bloomfield quotes with approval the rendering 
made by Hales of the passage, “ What is the sign of thy com- 
ing?” (Matt. xxiv, 3,) changing coming to presence; and Ro- 
senmiiller paraphrases the passage, “ Porro queerunt, quondam 
presentize, Christi futurum esse signum,”—* They ask what shall 
be the sign of Christ’s presence.” Reuss (//istory of Christian 
Theology, p. 190) says: “In it (the parousia) permanence is em- 
phasized in contrast with the shortness of his former visitation, 
Jor the word translated coming properly signifies ‘ presence.” 
Dollinger (/irst Age, vol. ii, p. 7) writes: “ Jesus described the 
judgment on Jerusalem in the symbolic language of prophecy 
as connected with his parousia, and bade his disciples await 
his coming (becoming manifest), and recognize it in that event ;’ 
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his subsequent attempt to make peace between two contending 
Hebrews, when he that did his neighbor wrong thrust him 
(Moses) away, saying: “ Wouldest thou kill me, as—dv tpérov— 
thou killedst the Egyptian yesterday ?% Certainly in that case 
only the fact of the killing, without any reference to the 
“manner or method,” was involved in the inquiry. The same 
words are found in 2 Timothy iii, 8, in the clause, “ And like as 
Jannes and Jambres withstood Moses,” ete., when 
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certainly the fact only, and not its special details of “ manner 
and method,” is intended to be indicated. It thus appears that 
in every other case in which the phrase used in Acts i, 7, to 
indicate the coming again of the ascended Christ is employed, 
it certainly designates a fact and nothing more, and accord- 
ingly it has for its English equivalents in the places severally, 
“even as,” “as,” and “like as,” with the evident purpose in 
each case to declare a fact without referring to its conditions. Is 
it not evident, then, that the phrase in question has been rather 
too largely drawn upon ? 

But beyond any other word or form of language, the popular 
theory respecting Christ’s coming agaim has been made to rest 
upon the single word tapotoa, parousia, which las been ac- 
counted the key to the whole situation; and upon it there has 
seemed to be a willingness to rest the whole case. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to look carefully to the use of that word 
by the New Testament writers. It is found in twenty-four 
places, and in seventeen of these it is used to express some- 
thing about the relations of Christ to his people. In the other 
seven cases it refers only to ordinary affairs, and in all of 
these the common idea evidently intended to be expressed is 
that of presence, and so they are rendered in the Revised Ver- 
sion, either in the text or the margin. That this is the primary 
and natural sense of the word no competent Greek scholar will 
hesitate to grant. The word is made up of the verb eli, to 
be, and the preposition rapa, at, or with, signifying to be at, or 
with, a person or placc, time or event. When its participle 
form sapiv is employed as a noun, agreeably to the usage of 
the language, usually to indicate a person, it signifies one pres- 
ent or near by, and figuratively a helper, one that “stands by” 
another, The adverbial phrase ta zapé6vra is equivalent to the 
English temporal adverbial noun now, the present (time and 
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affairs). Itimay also be noticed, in passing, that whenever in the 
New Testament the idea of “coming” or “approach” is ex- 
pressed, the word &pyoua (John xiv, 3) or qed (Matt. viii, 11) 
is used. Both of these terms occur in many places with almost 
absolutely the same meaning, to wit, the coming of some one 
toa person or place, either literally or figuratively. All this 
would seem to indicate that our Lord’s promised parousia is 
not to be understood as a drawing near, or coming from, some 
other place, but, instead, of his abiding presence with his faith- 
ful ones, to be manifested in grace and power. 

This determination of the plain and natural sense of the word 
in question, because it removes the corner-stone of the tradi- 
tional second advent theory, is, of course, earnestly opposed 
by its advocates, who rally at this point all their forces of criti- 
cism and authority to defend a position at once so valuable and 
so vulnerable. Dr. Tyng (Premillennial Essays), in the face 
of rational criticism, affirms that “the literal rendering of the 
term is ‘the becoming present,” but adds that the idea of 
abiding is not excluded. So Auberlin (in Lange): “The ex- 
pression, ‘the parousia of Christ,’ denotes in the New Testa- 
ment the Second Advent of Christ, and that alone.” References 
of this kind might be extended almost indefinitely ; and yet, 
though these are great names, and their declarations are very 
positive, we may not only challenge them to defend their posi- 
tions in the arena of criticism, but we can also meet them with 
an array of authorities quite equal to their own; for it will be 
found that the preponderance of modern authorities is on the 
other side. Bloomfield quotes with approval the rendering 
made by Hales of the passage, “ What is the sign of thy com- 
ing?” (Matt. xxiv, 3,) changing coming to presence; and Ro- 
senmiiller paraphrases the passage, “ Porro querunt, quondam 
priesentize, Christi futurum esse signum,”—“ They ask what shall 
be the sign of Christ’s presence.” Reuss (//istory of Christian 
Theology, p. 190) says: “In it (the parousia) permanence is em- 
phasized in contrast with the shortness of his former visitation, 
Jor the word translated coming properly signifies ‘ presence.” 
Dollinger (First Age, vol. ii, p. 7) writes: “ Jesus described the 
judgment on Jerusalem in the symbolic language of prophecy 
as connected with his parousia, and bade his disciples await 
his coming (becoming manifest), and recognize it in that event ;” 
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and still more definitely, a little farther on, he says: “ His pres- 
ence, which he called in prophetic language a coming in the 
clouds of heaven, would cousist in the manifestation of his di- 
vine interposition in human affairs as the expected protector of 
his Chureh.” “ Parousia,”’ says Stuart (Bibliotheca Sacra, vol. 
ix, p. 456), “means not coming, it means presence.” Canons 
Evans and Farrar both declare in favor of “ presence” rather 
than “ coming,” as the only New Testament sense of the word ; 
and even Meyer, who seems in some cases to refer to the parou- 
sia as something still in the future, says: “ After his repeated 
intimations of future suffering and death, the disciples could 
not conceive of the advent of Jesus to set up his kingdom, and 
make a permanent stay, in any other way than on a solemn 
second coming,” implying that really Christ’s absence was not 


local or objective, but that the unspiritual minds of the dis- 


ciples conceived of him as locally departed from them, so that 
his renewed manifestations to their quickened spiritual per- 
ceptions would appear to them like another coming down from 
heaven. 

If now we accept “presence” instead of “coming” as the 
true meaning of tapotoa, signifying, not Christ coming again 
to his people, but his abiding presence among them, we shall 
have a uniform and consistent sense for the word, as used in 
the New Testament. The parousia is, then, Christ’s presence 
with his people, exercising his power in his mediatorial office ; 
a precious and eternal abiding with his Church, of which he is 
the ever present and active head. But in all this there is noth- 
ing that comes within the range of the sensuous perceptions. 
The promised “ presence ”’ is wholly spiritual, but not therefore 
any the less real and personal. 

No doubt our Authorized Version of the Scriptures is re- 
sponsible for not a little of the prevalent misapprehension of 
this subject. The notion of the “Second Advent” was prob- 
ably accepted by the makers of that version, though perhaps 
in a rather indefinite way, and accordingly they first read their 
own conceptions into the original and then transferred them 
more definitely into their translation. And now our New Ver- 
sionists, though evidently aware of the mistakes of their pred- 
ecessors and of the misleading renderings of the old version, 
have at once confessed its faultiness, and yet hesitated to clearly 
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correct it; for they still translate the word in their text “com- 
ing,” but tell us in the margin that the meaning of the Greek 
original is “ presence.” 

It would seem, then, that this parousia of which we read, 
indicates the continuous and abiding presence of Christ among 
his disciples—the fulfillment of his promise, “ Lo, I am with you 
alway, even to the end—not of the ‘ world,’ but ‘of the eon,’ 
the gospel dispensation. He had declared (Matt. xvi, 28) that 
he would set up his kingdom during the life-time of some of 
those to whom he was speaking ; and for the perpetual coming 
or manifestation of that kingdom, he had before taught his dis- 
ciples (in that which we designate the Lord’s Prayer) to pray 
during all the coming ages of the Church. 

An important outward event in the practical manifestation 
of “the kingdom” was to be the destruction of Jerusalem— 
which was less significant because of the overthrow of the ma- 
terial city and temple than as the sign of the subversion of the 
Jewish worship and hierarchy—the removal of the old theocracy 
with its outward institutions and services, and the setting up in 
its stead of an essentially spiritual kingdom, of which Christ 
would be the always-present head. Because the Jewish rulers 
would not receive Christ in his proper Messianic character, the 
removal of their “ house” was rendered a necessity in the de- 
velopment of the Gospel, aud an event so signal in the working 
out of the divine purposes might fittingly be spoken of as an 
eminent manifestation of the presence of Christ. Then and 
there, as in scareely any other event in the history of the race, 
the divine presence was manifested in terrible power for the 
vindication of his chosen ones and in the discomfiture and 
overthrow of his enemies; and so that catastrophe became a 
lively figure through which to illustrate the resurrection of the 
dead—that is, the everlasting life after death—and the final 
judgment, both of which should, perhaps, be contemplated, like 
the parousia, apart from the sensuous and materialistic condi- 
tions in which the misdirected thinkings of Christendom have 
placed them. The “kingdom of God” was at hand when the 
Forerunner opened his mission on the Jordan; and a little later 
Christ himself spoke of it as about to “come” to the then liv- 
ing generation; and the kingdom so begun was rot to be at 
any time abandoned by its divine Head. 
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Christ’s “comings” are in, different places referred to in the 
New Testament as past, present, and future events. In the 
more general sense Christ has already come, and he continues 
his comings in the dispensations of his grace and providence. 
He came on the day of Pentecost, and at the destruction of 
Jerusalem ; at the calling of the Gentiles, and in the Christian- 
ization of the Roman Empire; at the Reformation in the six- 
teenth century, and in “the religious movement called Meth- 
odism” in the eighteenth century. He comes to the bedside 
of the dying believer, and to the humble contrite souls that pray 
to him; and, in a special and eminent sense, the hour of death 
is to the individual “the coming of the Lord.” As the provi- 
dential director of human affairs, Christ’s presence and power dre 
often manifested in the social and political changes of the world 5 
and when these are referred to in the programme of the drama 
of the nations, the gorgeous imagery of prophecy is often used. 
“Christ,” says Vitringa, “ is said to come in the clouds of heaven 
as often as he shows forth his glory and majesty in the particu- 
lar operations of his grace, severity, and power, and [so] exhibits 
himself to the Church as if present.” Van Oosterzee more fully 
and clearly sets forth how, and in what sense, scriptural imagery 
should in such a case be interpreted. “Christ is said to come 
whenever he makes manifest his glory as king of the kingdom 
of God in enhanced splendor before the eyes of all. This he 
did in its initial stage during his life on earth, but yet much 
more after his exaltation to heaven—in the destruction of Jern- 
salem, for example; in the fall of heathendom; and in the ref- 
ormation of the Church; and it is the task of an exact exegesis 
to determine with regard to every place in the New Testament 
in what sense precisely the TEA coming of the Lord is spoken of.” 

The conversation on the Mount of Olives (Matt. xxiv) related 
to an event of the utmost importance, then about to occur. 
The significance in relation to Christ’s kingdom of the things 
there spoken of, constituted their occurrence pre-eminently a 
manifestation of Christ’s presence in human affairs, and espe- 
cially in those that related to the Church. Our Lord’s words 
were spoken in response to the twofold question of the disciples 
concerning his tapotoa (manifested presence) and the ovyté- 
Aevac Tow aldvoc (the consummation of the seon—that is, in that 
case, the gospel dispensation). The answer was at once more 
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definite and more comprehensive in its scope than the inquiry, 
as conceived by those who made it. In the first place, he speaks 
of the coming overthrow of the city of Jerusalem as an outward 
event, with suggestions to his disciples respecting the manner 
of meeting that terrible catastrophe. Next he passes from these 
outward things, and begins to speak of those that lay beyond 
the range of men’s senses, and which were incomparably the 
more important—that is, the entire removal of the old theocracy, 
which had been placed, by its custodians, in direct and violent 
opposition to Christ’s incoming kingdom. The qualifying 
words, ev0éwe dé pera, by which the contiguity of the two parts 
of the one great event is indicated, are evidently intended to 
express an order of thought rather than a contiguity of times. 
While to the outward vision the Jewish State would be passing 
into ruin, to the divine eye the a/év instituted at Sinai through 
Moses for the literal Israel having served its purpose, was 
nearing its end; and, because of the perverse unbelief and re- 
bellion of the Jewish rulers and people, the transition which, in 
any event, was appointed to take place, would be attended with 
terrible devastations. Accordingly that most stupendous and 
fearful tragedy in human history is foretold by Christ in the 
imagery usually employed in setting forth great prophetic 
events—the darkening of the sun and moon, the falling of the 
stars, and the shaking of the powers of heaven. The precise 
date of the culmination of this catastrophe is not declared, but 
its time is fixed in the most direct terms, within the continu- 
ance of the then present generation. As a prophecy of future 
events the twenty-fourth chapter of Matthew, of the lessons of 
which the twenty-fifth is an illustration and “improvement ”— 
found its complete fulfillment in the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the removal of the Jewish theocracy ; which removal, how- 
ever, opened the outlook toward the future and coming glory 
of the Church. 

The promise of Christ’s manifested presence—to be thence- 
forth ever-abiding with his disciples—was inaugurated on the 
day of Pentecost; and thenceforward it has continued to be 
openly displayed in the power of the preached Gospel and the 
conquests of the militant Church, resulting in mightier works 
than any that Christ did while in the body. He had proclaimed 
his doctrine, and had attested his divinity by his “ mighty 
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works,” but the most effective displays of his regal power 
were yet to be made; and to that end the living Church had to 
be dissevered from the dead body of Judaism, which result was 
accomplished by casting down the old theocracy in an over- 
whelming catastrophe. 

“Tt happened just as he said it would—in that generation 
Jerusalem, the city of David, the capital of the Jewish State, 
with its sacred temple, the shrine and sanctuary of the Jew- 
ish Church, was laid low. . . . Then it was that the Christian 
Chureh, emerging from the ashes of the old theocracy, and 
armed both with miraculous power and the faith and zeal of 
that martyr age, went forth on her appointed mission to subdue 
the world to her King. Then it was that the kingdom of God 
came with power, and Christ came in his kingdom.” * 

The parousia is steadily spoken of in Scripture as inseparable 
from “the kingdom of God,” the latter signifying the whole 
of the divine method for saving men through Christ during 
the gospel dispensation, and the former the attendant light 
and power of Christ’s presence with his Church “alway,” and 
“to the end.” But the setting up of that kingdom was not 
completed by a single act—a coup de main—but rather it was 
a growth and a development through many successive stages. 
Even its beginning cannot be fixed precisely, and its earlier 
advancements escaped the notice of the wise men of tlris world. 
Evidently, too, the changes through which the old was replaced 
by the new were not the results of forces not before in exist- 
ence. The process was not by new creations nor by violent 
revolutions, but a normal outgrowth, by a natural though not a 
painless transition from the antecedent theocracy, and, with all 
its jealousy of its own offspring, the old became also the foster- 
mother of the new. In its widest sense the kingdom of God 
dates from the Garden of Eden, and the day of the first trans- 
gression ; then and there the Church was first of all founded with 
the promise of salvation throngh “the seed of the woman.” 
That promise was in some sense renewed with Noah and Abra- 
ham, with Jacob and Moses; it was seen in the sanctuary of Is- 
rael, and in the shekinah it became an abiding presence. But 


* Parousia (p. 153), by Israel P. Warren, D.D., Portland, Me. We have 
also utilized that author’s criticisms and arguments in other portions of this paper. 
—D. C. 
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its fuller and more glorious displays were reserved for our own 
better dispensation, which is eminently the era of Christ’s 
peculiar manifestation of himself in Zion—the perpetually glo- 
rious parousia. And this itself constitutes “the latter-day 
glory” of the Church. 


The Parousia, then, is upon us, Christ is present in his king- 
dom among men, and is steadily carrying forward tHe govern- 
ment he has in hand toward its consummation. This is the work 
of which the ancient seers spoke with so much rapture when 
they saw the day of Christ, and were glad. This great con- 
flict is that “travail of his soul” which Christ saw in prophetic 
rm ty and its final outcome constituted “the joy set before 
iim,” in view of which he “endured the cross and despised the 
shame,” and which he himself described in the glowing imagery 
of prophecy. And although the progress of the Gospel has not 
been attended with the physical phenomena which those prophe- 
cies, literally interpreted, call for, still the essential excellences 
of the spiritual triumphs of Christianity infinitely transcend all 
those things. And all this great work is now going forward 
among men, 

It is now nearly two thousand years since Christ’s kingdom 
was first established, and during all that period the vital forces 
implanted in it have been working; and it is these, under the 
fostering care of God’s providence and Spirit, which have resulted 
in what we see to-day in the majestic prevalence and power of 
Christianity. Never has there been any sudden intervention of 
extraordinary force in its behalf to remove obstacles, to save from 
disasters, to destroy enemies, or to impart miraculous powers. 
. . . From the scenes of the day of Pentecost, which ushered in 
the new kingdom, to the Reformation under Luther and Calvin 
an Knox, and the revivals attending the preaching of Edwards 
and Whitefield and Wesley, and our pastors and evangelists, the 
story of salvation has ever been one and the same. Through the 
foolishness of preaching God has saved them that believe... . 
There has never been any other mode of spiritual conquest for 
the kingdom of our Lord, and there is no warrant for believing 
there ever will be.* 


The inauguration of the real and perpetual parousia dates 
back more than eighteen hundred years, that is, from the day 
of Pentecost; which, however, was only the sunrising after a 
protracted dawning, and we know nothing of any other. The 
scheme of interpretation, which is commonly spoken of as 
“traditional,” has at no time been accepted as an essential part 
of the catholic faith, though certain elements of a physical 


* Parousia, pp, 212, 213. 
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eschatology found their way as interpolations into the Apos- 
tles’ Creed as early as the fourth or fifth century. But a more 
spiritual conception of Christ’s kingdom, though not so widely 
proclaimed, has been substantially accepted for three hundred 
years past by large portions of Protestant Christendom. That 
conception is, that immediately upon his ascension and en- 
thronement at the right hand of the Father, Christ entered 
upon a campaign of conquest in our world with the joint agen- 
cies of the revealed word operating through men’s understand- 
ings and the Holy Spirit acting upon their hearts; and that 
this work is now in progress, and is destined to go forward, 
without any essential change of conditions, to the end, that is, 
the consummation of the gospel dispensation, of which end 
many think the Scriptures give no certain assurance as to how 
or when it will come. The joining of the end of the world 
(the cosmos) with the consummation of the gospel era, has no 
doubt been favored by the mistranslated clause (Matt. xxviii, 
20)—the promise of Christ’s presence with his apostles—which, 
in the Authorized Version, is rendered “even unto the end of 
the world.” The incorrectness of this is partially recognized 
in the Revised Version, by putting in the margin, as a more 
literal rendering, the words: “the consummation of the age.” 
The meaning of the Greek word alév, con, is not adequately 
reproduced by either of the words, “ world,” or “age.” The 
term as there used is definite and specific, indicating a presum- 
ably well understood eon—epoch or dispensation—which must 
at least cover the whole period onward till the end of Christ’s 
mediatorial reign, of which only the faintest intimations are 
in that place given. 

The kingdom of heaven thus inaugurated was destined to 
grow, like the mustard-plant, and to assimilate its subjects to 
its own nature, like the leaven in the meal, and to develop itself 
like the growth of the corn—“first the blade, then the ear, and 
then the full corn in the ear.” Christianity is pre-eminently a 
plant of the Lord’s own planting. It has become deeply rooted 
in our world, and its growth to completeness is assured—first 
of all in the revealed purposes of the Father and the promises 
of Christ, and next, and to our dim sight more manifestly, in 
its steady onward course through the ages. Like the century 
plant, its progress may seem to us to be so slow, and its blos- 
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soming so long delayed, that our impatient unbelief is ever 
asking: “ Where is the promise of his coming?” But God is 
not in a hurry, and yet his purposes are sure. But we have 
more than our faith to assure us; the process is plain and 
open to our observation, and the progress of events points to 
the coming of the day—perhaps nearer than we have been wont 
to suppose—when Christianity shall become the one universal 
religion of mankind. Our Lord’s command: “ Go, preach my 
Gospel to every creature,” was also a prophecy and a promise. 
The work then begun was destined to succeed by the agencies 
then set in motion. 

At each succeeding act of the sublime drama the Church has 
advanced to its great work with augmented powers, and with 
each new development of its spiritual life it has girded itself 
anew for its great work, till now it stands forth in divine panoply, 
prepared to go up and possess the land in the name of the Lord. 
The material world, also, with the counsels and the powers of 
kings, is bringing its tribute of effective agencies to forward this 
work. Learning and culture, the arts and sciences, wealth and 
social influences, commerce, and even war, are all rendering 
service to the cause of Christian evangelization. Sometimes 
this is rendered gladly, but more frequently in obedience to in- 
fluences by which the wrath of man is constrained to glorify 
God, and beyond that purpose is limited by unseen obstruc- 
tions. This is that Gospel of the kingdom —the stone cut ont 
of the mountain without hands—which is to fill the whole 
arth ; and this in its progress will bring in the new heaven 
and new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness, 

Thus far all is assured ; but beyond these transactions divine 
revelation does not lift the curtain of the future; the Gospel 
is the final dispensation of revelation. Its outlook has no 
westward horizon to indicate its sunset; we are told almost 
nothing by any trustworthy authority about the end of the 
visible -— cosmical—earth and heavens; and the references 
to the indicated end of the gospel eon may be only an out- 
look upon the vast ocean of that future, of which we know 
very little, and that little in very remote perspective. But 
whether on the earth and beneath the starry sky, or in the 
heaven of heavens, in the house not made with hands, Chirist’s 


regal priesthood shall be without end—as the King in Zion, 
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and the Priest forever, he will reign and serve in the New 
Jerusalem. 

This view of the case replaces the traditional Second Ad- 
vent by the manifestation of Christ in his Church, in provi- 
dence and in spiritual power—walking among the golden can- 
dlesticks and holding the stars in his right hand; and it takes 
away the materialistic and chronological Millennium, and gives 
in its place the reign of grace in the spiritual Zion, reaching 
from the day of Pentecost to the indefinitely remote and dimly 
apprehended completion of the gospel age—éwe tij¢ ovvtedeiac 
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Arr. IL—KEBLE AND “THE CHRISTIAN YEAR.” 


‘Tue classical literature of the Christian Church grows slowly. 
Much of our religious writing is so affected by the mental 
tendencies of the age in which it was written, that it seems 
antiquated and unnatural under changed conditions of thought 
and feeling. Oftentimes the spirit of controversy so affects an 
otherwise valuable book, that when the controversy is settled or 
outgrown the work perishes. On the other hand, when a book 
speaks te the abiding feelings of the heart—when it meets a 
real want of the soul, and has, therefore, a real life in it—it 
becomes a Christian classic. The theological writings of the 
early Christian Fathers are now and then read by students of 
Church history or Christian doctrine; but the “ Confessions ” 
of Saint Augustine, which are filled with the deepest feelings, 
aspirations, and questionings of the heart, have passed out of 
theology into literature. After ages read the book, not because 
there can be gathered from it some of the remarkable theolog- 
ical opinions of the auther, but because it is full of universal 
Christian experience. The monastic writers of the Middle Ages 
are forgotten; but the marvelous De /mitatione Christi is dear 
to Christians of every clime and language. The religious con- 
troversies of Milton’s time have now little interest for ordinary 
people; but Taylor’s Holy Living and Holy Dying, Baxter's 
Saint's Everlasting Rest, and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress are 
treasures in the library of all reading Christians. 

No book of the present century seems more likely to become 
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a Christian classic than Keble’s Christian Year. It has been 
growing in popularity with the general Christian Church for 
more than fifty years. Tried by the test of use, and its enduring 
power to speak to the heart and the imagination, it has not 
been found wanting. The popularity of the book among those 
outside the Episcopal communion was at first somewhat hin- 
dered by circumstances in the life of the author. He was 
recognized as one of the leaders in the High-Church party of 
the Church of England, a party with which Christians generally 
had but little sympathy; and it was natural that the book 
should be regarded as affected by the spirit of that party. But 
in spite of a few things which might justify such a suspicion, 
the work was too catholic to be confined by the limits of any 
sect or party, and for more than a generation its influence has 
been steadily widening. 

John Keble was in many ways a remarkable man, though 
his life was for the most part that of a hard-working and com- 
paratively humble minister in the Church of England. He 
was born at Fairford, in Gloucestershire, in 1792. His father, 
also a clergyman, was a man of thorough scholarship and de- 
cided High-Church views. He took the preparatory training 
of his son under his own charge, and so early and so thoroughly 
imbued him with notions of reverence for tradition and obe- 
dience to authority that Keble apparently never passed throngh 
any real season of doubt and heart struggle. He entered Ox- 
ford at the age of fifteen, and proved the excellence of his 
father’s training by gaining a Corpus scholarship. After gain- 
ing a “double first ” in classics and mathematics, he was made a 
Fellow of Oriel in 1811, and remained at Oxford for some five 
years, as tutor and college examiner, until he took holy orders 
and settled as curate to his father. 

It was during his connection with the university that he 
became acquainted with Pusey, Newman, and others, with 
whom he was afterward associated in what is known as the 
famous Oxford movement. These young men, full of piety 
and enthusiasm, were pained by the low spiritual condition of 
the world about them, and looked eagerly for some regenerating 
influence, They had been educated at a university whose every 
association and ideal were linked with the past. They had been 
trained in the literature of antiquity as the perfection of human 
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thought. They had been under the fostering care of a Church 
which guarded her traditions as the most precious part of her 
heritage. It is not wonderful, that with a quickened spiritual 
life their first thought was for a revival of the past of the 
Church, for a re-establishment of the ancient power and prac- 
tices of that Church, which they fondly believed to be divinely 
instituted and commissioned, and whose most minute observ- 
ance was to them sacred on account of its assumed origin. 
The authority of the Church must be made supreme, and then 
the kingdom of God would come upon the earth. They made 
little aecount of reason or of the individual conscience. Men 
differed widely in their religious opinions, and yet claimed to 
hold their views conscientiously. They argued, that if this 
were true the consciences of men were at fault, for the teach- 
ings of God could not be contradictory. The only yay in 
which harmony could be secured was, by submitting the con- 
science to the wiser authority of that Chureh which had pre- 
served the teachings of its divinely inspired leaders. They 
would not acknowledge to themselves how near their belief 
came to Romanism, though the greatest difference really was 
in substitnting a divinely inspired Church for an infallible pope. 
If they rejected the supremacy of reason and conscience, they 
inust really believe that the leaders of the Church in all ages 
were divinely inspired and infallible, and they thus differed 
from the Romanists only in making the range of infallibility a 
little wider. Their position was not so logical as that of the 
Romanists. Taken critically one by one, their arguments could 
all be easily overthrown. But they were ruled by feeling and not 
by legic. They pressed upon the attention of men the sacred- 
ness of the Church, believing this to be the first necessary step 
toward the conversion of the world. 

There may seem at first thought little connection between 
Wesley and this High-Church movement; and yet the in- 
creased seriousness and attention to spiritual things forced upon 
the English Church by the Wesleyan revival is no doubt re- 
sponsible for much of the spread and success of what was called 
Puseyism. The spirit of the Oxford movement had been 
stirring for some time among the younger graduates, fellows, 
and tutors; but it first took shape in 1833, when Keble was 
called to preach the Assize sermon at Oxford. His subject 
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was “ The National Apostasy,” and the sermon was specially 
called out by the action of the government in cutting down the 
bishopries of the Irish Church, a natural result of the Catholic 
emancipation, Such a sign of attack upon the Church, and 
especially the spirit in which this attack was made, filled with 
alarm those who believed her to be sacred. They felt that it 
was time to lift up her banners, to assert her authority, and to 
press upon the attention of men the sinfulness of infringing 
upon any of the powers which had been divinely committed 
to her. 

This sermon was followed up by the famous series of Zracts 
Jor the Times, published between 1833 and 1841, which had a 
wide influence, and caused the name of Tractarianism to be 
given tothe movement. The reformers brought forward and 
emphasized the doctrines of the authority of the Church and 
the value of tradition. Apostolic succession, baptismal regen- 
eration, priestly absolution, and the real presence were all 
taught in some of these tracts with more or less earnestness 
and distinctness. The culminating point was reached in 1841, 
when Tract No. 90, written by Newman, was published. It 
was designed to show that much of the doctrine of the Romish 
Church could be held consistently with subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. This excited 
so much popular feeling that the tract was condemned, and 
Newman was requested by the Bishop of Oxford, in a way 
that was practically a command, to cease the publication of the 
series. The formal Tractarian movement was thus brought to 
an end, and in 1845 Newman, its greatest thinker and advo- 
cate, carried his principles to their legitimate conclusion and 
went over to the Church of Rome. Dut the reverence of most 
of his associates for the past was connected so closely with 
their reverence for the Church of England that they only 
thought to correct what, in their opinion, were its deviations 
from the original and apostolic standards. The influence of 
their work was felt in a revival of the High-Church party in 
the English Church, which continues to the present time. Of 
this party Keble was all his life a prominent and consistent 
member. His spirit was not naturally a controversial one, but 
his sense of duty was strong, and he never shrank from avow- 
ing and defending his opinions or giving aid and counsel to 
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his weaker brethren. The High-Church movement was largely 
directed to securing a greater reverence for the external ob- 
servances of the Church to a more elaborate ritual, and to for- 
mal chureh association and labors. There is no permanent 
value in ceremonial; it cannot serve for any length of time to 
keep and nourish spiritual power; and the movement has now 
largely degenerated into mere ritualism. But with Keble and 
his associates there was at the bottom of it a deep and earnest 
spiritual feeling. 

Keble loved the Church of England devotedly, and was glad 
to pass the most of his life in a comparatively humble position 
in her service. Until 1835 he remained most of the time at 
Fairford, earnestly and faithfully discharging the duties of 
curate to his father. His love for his father and his sense of 
duty and obligation seem to have been so great that he did not 
long for a wider sphere. In the meantime he was called to 
Oxford at various times on duties connected with the univer- 
sity. He was public examiner, and in 1833 was elected pro- 
fessor of poetry. The principal duties of professor of poetry 
at that time were to deliver two or three lectures a year in 
Latin, and to select the subject for and assist in awarding the 
Newdigate prize for the best English poem. The lectures from 
his chair, in spite of the way in which they were hampered by 
the language, attracted more than. ordinary attention. In 1835 
his father died, and in the same year he was married to the 
daugliter of one of his father’s old college friends, and also be- 
came vicar of Hursley. For thirty years he was actively en- 
gaged in the work of a country parish, devoting largely thie 
profits of his writings to building for it a new and suitable 
church edifice. No other duties were allowed to interfere with 
his duty to his parishioners. They were always foremost in his 
thought, and he ministered faithfully unto them in spiritual 
things until he was foreed to lay down the burden of his life- 
work. In the fa!l of 1865 his failing health compelled him to 
cease from active labor, and in the spring of 1866 he died. 
His wife, his loving and faithful helpmate, followed him only 
a few weeks later. During all the years of his life at Hursley 
he was the faithful adviser of the High-Church party, and his 
counsels were constantly sought by those who were more 
actively and publicly engaged in propagating its doctrines. 
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The moderation and wisdom of his advice gained additional 
weight from his well-known conscientiousness and deep, fervent 
piety. No man of his time exerted a wider influence by the 
simple power of his personal character. Several of the tracts 
of the Oxford series came from his pen. He made a number 
of contributions to the periodical literature of the time, and 
was the author of two considerable prose works, a Life of 
Bishop Wilson, and an edition of the works of Hooker, the 
latter a standard work for candidates for the English priest- 
hood. 

It is, however, as the author of Zhe Christian Year that 
Keble is principally remembered. This was first published in 
1827, though the poems of which the book is composed had 
been growing under the author’s pen for some eight or ten 
years. It is a series of short. poems, or, as he calls them in his 
sub-title, “ Thouglits in Verse for the Sundays and Holy Days 
throughont the Year.” Keble had a moderate opinion of his 
own merits as a poet, and it was only at the earnest solicitation 
of friends who had long known and admired the beauty of 
some of these poems, that he determined to complete and pub- 
lish the series. In one sense, the completeness of the book is 
its greatest fault. There is a poem for each important church 
occasion, and the subject is taken from the gospel for the day 
given in the prayer-book. It could hardly be expected that a 
poet’s muse would move responsive to all such themes, and 
some of the poems give the impression of having been made to 
order. In some instances it is plain that the poem had been 
composed without reference to a particular occasion, and was 
afterward, by an effort, connected with the subject for the day. 

Sut, nevertheless, the book is a remarkable collection of relig- 
ious poetry. It was born of a true poetic inspiration, and is 
one of those works which the world will not willingly let die. 
It soon attained a wide popularity in the Anglican Church, and 
its merits are now pretty well recognized by Christians of all 
denominations. Since its first publication there have been sold 
in England alone some half-million copies, and it is found 
beside the prayer-book on the tables of thousands of educated 
English Churchmen. No religious book of the present century 
has gained such a host of constant and appreciative readers. 

The key-note of the book is struck in the quotation from 
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Isaiah that forms its motto: “In quietness and confidence 
shall be your strength.” He says in his preface, “ Next to a 
sound rule of faith there is nothing of so much consequence as 
a sober standard of feeling in matters of practical region.” 
With this belief, it was his aim to beget in his readers an 
earnest, thoughtful, reverent state of mind. The book does 
not touch upon all sides of the Christian life. There is little 
of the rapture of Christian experience to be found in it. But 
within its range it is the poetry of genuine and universal feel- 
ing. There is occasionally a slight obscurity of thought, as 
though the mistiness of spiritual feeling had not had time 
to erystallize into a clear form of expression before it was 
written down. Sometimes the reader is called upon to supply 
from his own thought so much that is but remotely implied in 
the poem that he has to read it slowly and carefully in order 
to get its full reach or appreciate its beauty. In general, how- 
ever, the feeling is so direct and genuine that it speaks at once 
to the heart. It cannot be said that the book is as well adapted 
to the vulgar and uneducated as Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress or an 
ordinary hymn. It requires a certain amount of culture and 
poetic sensibility to appreciate it. The poems are written for 
a thoughtful spirit, and must be read thoughtfully; but they 
are not lifted out of the spiritual range of any ordinary Chiris- 
tian life. 

Considering the life of its author, one of the most remarkable 
things about Zhe Christian Year is the catholicity of its tone. 
There is hardly a trace of controversial Tractarianism to be 
found in it. If one looks closely he can see evidences of the 
tone and bent of mind that inclined Keble to Tractarian doc- 
trines, But the meditative devoutness of the poems has little 
in common with the active doctrines of the Oxford school. The 
author was primarily a poet, and a poet with a rich spiritual 
nature. He wrote.from a heart full of deep religious emotion, 
alive to the spiritual meaning of the world about him, solem- 
nized by a thought of his responsibility and his dependence 
upon God, and yet quickened with gratitude for the divine 
goodness, and warmed with the inspiration of heavenly love. 
The feeling which pervades The Christian Year is deep and 
true; it goes down beneath all mere conventionalisms of ex- 


pression. The strength of Keble’s poetic genius can be seen 
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in the fact that strong as was his reverence for the past, and for 
the very letter of church formulas and teaching, he yet escapes 
almost entirely from the ordinary religious dialect, the conven- 
tional phraseology, and uses the fresh and simple language of 
natural feeling. 

No quality of Keble’s mind is more apparent in these poeins 
than its reverence. A deep feeling of reverence runs through 
all the book, and sacred things are treated in a manner that 
makes them seem really sacred. There is no straining for 
effect, but always a certain self-command and reserve. One 
constantly feels that the author might easily have expanded 
and earried on his thought ; and this gives to the poems a cer. 
tain richness that makes them the more satisfying as we read 
them over and over again, They do not give up all their con- 
tents at the first reading. They bear the best test of true 
poetry—they can be read and reread with increasing pleasure. 
The book is thoroughly modern in its tone. There is found in 
it abundantly that undertone of sadness that is so characteristic 
of our modern poetry. But it is not the sadness that springs 
from lack of trust. The faith of the poet is strong enough for 
him to see his way through, and he does not leave the reader 
in perplexity and doubt. The sin and the sorrow of life some- 
times weigh heavily upon his soul. The eager questionings 
which are begotten by the restless spirit of modern culture 
may press apon him: but he only looks away to what is in- 
visible and eternal, to the Great Source of all true help and 
consolation. There is every-where in Zhe Christian Year the 
“alm assurance of faith. Keble believed in the truths of the 
Christian religion with the profoundest convictions of lis soul. 
The waverings of doubt, the uncertainties of a mind not quite 
sure of itself, were unknown to him. The feeling which per- 
vades Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam is wholly foreign to The 
Christian Year. The poems were written for those who 
believe, and there is nourishment for the believing soul on 
every page. 

There is a decided difference between the poetry of Zhe 
Christian Year and the kind of poetry which is best repre- 
sented by that of Charles Wesley. Wesley’s poems are vivid 
expressions of prayer, of contrition, of praise, or of thanksgiv- 
ing. Keble’s poetry is that of devout meditation, rising some- 
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times to adoration and praise, solemnized by penitence, quick- 
ened by earnest words of warning, but keeping a tone of 
thoughtfulness through it all. The poems of Wesley were 
mostly written to be sung or to be impassionately repeated—to 
move on triumphantly upon a tide of feeling. The poetry of 
Keble must be read slowly and thoughtfully ; it does not force 
its way into the mind of the reader, but must be allowed to 
mingle gently with his thought. For times of great trial and 
trouble, of severe suffering and sorrow, the book is, therefore, 
not specially well adapted. Its tone is not emphatic enough, 
nor is its feeling sufticiently vivid, its words not direct enough, 
for the vreat crises of life— for those periods when feeling rather 
than thought bears sway, and when the mind must be strongly 
stirred by words of inspiration and comfort. But for the long 
stretches of ordinary existence that lie between, when amid our 
every-day interests, perplexities, and labors some special influ- 
ences are needed to keep bright the spiritual life of the soul, it 
is an admirable stiinulant and companion. 

Keble had a remarkable appreciation of the beauties of 
nature, and he saw a spiritual meaning in them all. That 
symbolical side of nature which can ouly be perceived by a 
man of deep spiritual feeling who loves her truly, was open to 
his vision. He loved nature, not particularly in her striking 
forms and wilder aspects, but in all the varied unobtrusive 
charms which she spreads on every hand. He had a poet's 
eye for all her milder beauties, and they were to him full of 
tender teaching for the heart. A peace and quietness of soul 
that corresponds to the peace and quiet of nature in heft softer 
moods, is one of the ideals which every here and there, by a 
few simple loving strokes, he brings beautifully before us. 
There is hardly a poem in the book in which there is not some 
line or image that bears testimony to his keen love and close 
study of nature. Nature is always healthful, and Keble’s 
genuine love for her no doubt helped him to keep his poems 
so clear of any traces of morbid feeling. 

In 1846 Keble published a second volume of poems, entitled 
Lyra Innocentium. Some of them have the grace, tenderness, 
and beauty of Zhe Christian Year, but, as a whole, the book is 
decidedly inferior. It was written when he was actively en- 
gaged in religious controversy, and is affected by the tone of 
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his mind at that time. It has not the free vein of inspiration, 
the range of sympathy, the tenderness of feeling, that are found 
in the former volume. His muse is not so clearly an expression 
of the spontaneous feelings of the heart. One sees the denom- 
inational element in it, and feels that it is a ehurech book. It 
has considerable poetic merit, but it does not speak to the uni- 
versal heart, and will not beeome a Christian classic. 

It was not until Keble had been laid to rest that the’English 
Church realized how much it owed him. To him more than 
to any other man were due the spiritual influences which in- 
spired the High-Church revival, and whose effects were felt far 
wider than its doctrines were received. The Church has erected 
a splendid memorial of him, in the way above all others he 
would have liked best, by founding in his name Keble College 
at Oxford. But it is as the author of The Christian Year that 
the world at large will remember him. This permanently en- 
riched our Christian literature, and to its author, therefore; we 
all owe a deep debt of gratitude. Amid the tendencies to 
strained feeling and over-expression of an age like this, its 
repose and calm faith are wonderfully soothing. In the press 
of more exciting literature we should not neglect it, for there 
are in it perennial springs of refreshment and comfort. Its 
place is on the shelf or table which holds the few but precious 
books that are the companions of the soul in its choicest hours. 
The better we become acqainted with it the more we shiall ap- 
preciate and love it. 





ede 


Arr. IL.—THE LOGIC OF INTROSPECTION. 


The Logic of Introspection; or, Method in Mental Science. By Rev. J. B. WENT- 
wortH, D.D. 12mo, pp. 446. New York: Phillips & Hunt; Cincinnati: 
Cranston & Stowe. 

Tris work certainly exhibits the author as a profound thinker 

in the misty realms of psychology. Few venture here at 

all, and to miss one’s way is no discredit. It is a fault 
that the book has no index, although there is an elaborate 
table of contents. The author is very systematic in the treat- 
ment of his subject, and his arguments march forward 
with delightful precision, like the regiments of a well organ- 
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ized army. The style is clear, and in the main correct, al- 
though there are no literary charms to augment the value of 
his arguments. The book is unusually accurate in the gram- 
matical construction of its sentences, although an occasional 
lapse may be observed. The verb and nominative do not 
always harmonize; for example: “ This analysis and abstrac- 
tion does not create them” (page 173); “ /s there, then, pre- 
sented here to his inspection certain facts that do not bear the 
stainp of necessity?” (page 437;) ** Metaphysics are moon- 
shine” (page 69). The work contains 446 pages, the type is 
large and clear, and the mechanical execution all that could be 
desired. Any diftieulty experienced in reading it will result 
from the abstruse nature of the subjects treated. 

The work is of necessity largely controversial, since the 
author finds most of the great names in mental science 
arrayed against him ; and there is rather too much acid in the 
controversial passages to make them pleasant reading. He 
courageously makes an attack on the giants of philosophical 
inquiry, and slaughters the philosophers “hip and thigh.” 
Francis Bacon, his eminent disciples Dr. Thomas Brown, Will- 
iam Archer Butler, Dugald Stewart, President Porter, and 
Dr. MceCosh are challenged respecting their favorite method 
of Induction. Bacon is treated with no little severity, and some- 
thing very like ridicule is heaped upon Dr. MecCosh, as the 
special champion of the application of Induetion to mental 
science, his work on The Intuitions of the Mind being eriti- 
cised through several chapters. It mars the symmetry of the 
book that so large a part of it is devoted to the theories of 
Dr. MeCosh. 

In a brief introduction the author declares his theme to be 
Psychologie Method, and in the very outset he overestimates 


its importance, He Says: 


Method relates chiefly to the direction of men’s thoughts, the 
systematic course of their intellectual faculties, when engaged in 
the pursuit and discovery of truth. From its very nature, there- 
fore, the question of method is the prime question of all science. 

Indeed, in science every thing depends upon it. The fate 
of every system of philosophy is wrapped up in the method of 
its prosecution and development. ... I did not, then, overstate or 
misstate the fact at the outset, when I said that Logic is, in the 
natural as well as the chronological order, the first of all the 
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sciences; that the department of philosophy which elucidates and 
settles the method of procedure of the intellectual faculties in 
the pursuit of truth is the prime philosophy.”—Pages 21, 23, 25. 


These statements are evidently too strong. Truth is the all- 
important thing, and the prime question is its discovery. The 
weakness of the claim is seen in the fact that the best methods 
of investigation have not yet been determined, and the anthor’s 
present work is merely an attempted vindication of one among 
the possible number. We may reach truth by several roads, 
and, as is the case with public highways, some will prefer one and 
some another. Many a humble investigator has reached truth 
by not the best method ; and the fact, which is admitted, that 
much truth has been discovered by the old methods, tends to 
invalidate the claims which the author makes for his own as the 
only method of any value in psychological research. The ques- 
tion of method is undoubtedly an important one, but nothing 
is gained by unduly magnifying its value. 

Ilaying cleared the way by these introductory words, the 
author finds before him a twofold task, namely, first to break 
down, Induction as a psychologie method, and then to install 
his new method in its place. It is a bold and weighty under- 
taking, and he certainly proves his courage and originality, 
though he may not prove his theory nor overthrow Induction. 
To break down the Baconian method of reasoning, or even 
limit its application, is an immense task. It has been proclaimed 
a solvent of all difficulties in the realms of science and philoso- 
phy; and although one may suspect that extravagant claims 
have been made, nevertheless Induction is still on the throne, 
and no revolution against its authority will be immediately 
successful. It is significant that our author found it necessary 
to devote so large a portion of his space to an attack upon Bacon 
and those who use Bacon’s method. In establishing his new 
method he finds Bacon directly across his path ; consequently 
his first work is to clear the track of the débris of what he takes 
to be a general metaphysical wreck. 

We shall oceupy no time in defending Francis Bacon, Dr. 
McCosh, or others from the onslaught of Dr. Wentworth, but 
shall merely inquire whether his attacks have led on to victory, 
and whether his new method is vindicated. 

His first attempt is to show that Induction is inapplicable as 
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a method of inqniry in mental science. He professes no hos- 
tility to the method when limited to the domain of nature, but 
it is evidently a red flag that awakens his choler if used in the 
field of mental science. Barely tolerated in physical inquiries, 
he is determined to banish Induction from metaphysies. The 
author's interpretation of Bacon’s purpose in founding his new 
method can hardly be considered conclusive, in the face of the 
great philosopher's express assertion that Induction is equally 
applicable to investigations in metaphysics. Time, and perhaps 
tastes, did not allow him to do more than consider the physical 
universe, but he certainly supposed his method of inquiry to 
be available in the domain of psychology. The real question 
is not what Bacon thought, but whether his method is avail- 
able. So far as the weight of authority goes, our author 
is constrained to confess that it tells against him; but he is 
not at all terrified by an array of great names. He seems 
to be never better pleased than when questioning the conclu- 
sions of Bacon, Kant, Cousin, Reid, Stewart, and especially 
MceCosh. 

We must, of course, at once raise the inquiry, Why may 
not Induction be applied to mental as well as natural sci- 
ence‘ There is no objection inherent in the nature of 
things; and it will require a demonstration to convince men 
that the same method is not applicable in both instances. 
The reasons he assigns that it is not are, first, that mind and 
matter are distinct natures, and hence have to be examined 
by different methods. He says: 


The total dissimilarity of Mind and Matter, of Self and Not- 
Self, requires that the modes of investigation employed in the 
effort scientifically to know them and their phenomena, respect- 
ively, shall be different and dissimilar. It seems quite self- 
evident that those entities, lying at the very opposite poles of 
the universe of actual being, should be ap sproached and examined 
by opposite and unique methods.—Page 304. 


Assertions of like purport appear in many places thronghout 
the book; but clearly it proves nothing to assert that mind 
different from matter. Races of men are different from classes 
of plants, and yet conclusions are reached in ethnology and 
botany by the same method. 

His next reason is, that psychical and physical facts are 
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essentially distinct, and hence require examination by different 
methods : 

But the force of these considerations, upon which we have 
now entered, is greatly increased when we add to the diversity 
of the nature to be examined the div ersity in the nature of the 
facts which they respectively present to the attentive intellect, 
the diverse relations which these two orders of facts respectively 
sustain to the knowing faculty, and the difference in the instru- 
ments by which these differing facts are made known to the 
mind.—Page 105. 


This second reason is too nearly identical with the first to 
greatly re-enforce it. 

The third reason he assigns is, that the intellect discovers 
the principles, laws, and causes of Mind and those of Matter 
by ditferent methods: 

In reaching this ultimate end of science, within the two oppo- 


site spheres of Mind and Matter, the intellect does and-must 
pursue wholly dissimilar modes of inquiry.—Page 311. 


We must submit that this is precisely what he set out to 
prove; and merely a re-statement of his proposition is not a 
demonstration. 

These are the reasons given why Induction is not applicable 
to investigations in psychology; and we cannot but feel that 
they are inconclusive. His exposition of them, moreover, 
adds no weight to the bare statement here presented. And 
these reasons were thought to be either so strong or so weak 
that it was desirable to elaborate them twice, in the same 
order, in different parts of the book. 

In the prosecution of his argument he holds Induction re- 
sponsible for the materialism, sensationalism, positivism, and 
general skepticism that have so Jargely vitiated the conclusions 
of modern philosophy. All this may be true or otherwise, and 
still have no bearing on the question whether Induction is ap- 
plicable to investigations in mental science ; consequently we 
need not review the argument at this point. It is perhaps 
enough to say that a proper method has more than once been 
employed to reach false conclusions. 

Having made his arguments for the overthrow of Induction 
as a method of psychologic inqniry our author proceeds to 
unfold his own method asa substitute. A right understand- 
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ing of his method is what we now seek, and this is no easy 
task on account of the uncertainty of meaning attaching to 
many metaphysical terms. His method is intuitive rather than 
inductive; and, if we put one word against another, it will 
stand—ZJntuition vs. Induction. But it seems clear that he 
uses the word intuition in an unusual sense, which makes an 
exposition necessary in order to discover the peculiar features 
of his method. The scope of consciousness is greatly enlarged, 
and there is an unusual lengthening of the inventory of intui- 
tive ideas. Many results which have hitherto been reached by 
a process of reasoning he grasps immediately as Intuitions. 

He classes as Intuitions, first, those general ideas which are 
self-evident, and require no reasoning for their vindication ; 
although he nowhere gives us a catalogue of them. No direct 
issue is made with previous metaphysicians at this point, but 
our author clearly includes in his list some ideas that have 
not generally been acknowledged as intuitive. For example, 
he says: 

The knowing of every order of being is by the way of Intu- 
ition. . . . The principles of our method assert, that no order of 
real and substantive being can be cognized by us as such which 
is not given us immediately in Consciousness. Direct, intuitive 
perception is necessary, in ‘order to an apprehension by us of a 
nature having actual being. This is the way, we have seen, by 
which we attain to the knowledge of self-existence, and also of 
the existence of the outer world. And it seems clearly impos- 
sible that we could gain a knowledge of substantive existence, 
of a distinct order, in any other way.—Page 406. 


The bearing of this statement will be seen when we come 
to consider the relation of the author’s method to a knowl- 
edge of the existence of God. It would have added value to 
his work if he had given a discussion of the ideas that are com- 
monly regarded as intuitive, and had attempted a complete 
catalogue of them. 

3ut the work of intuition does not stop with the presenta- 
tion of certain broad general ideas. Our author says: 


Not only are the facts of Consciousness, when reproduced for 
the purpose of examination and critical analysis, directly per- 
ceived in Intuition, and known to be what they are by immediate 
rational vision, but also every thing else concerning them ; every 
thing having to do with their nature, genesis, the powers pro- 
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ducing them, the laws regulating their procedure, their internal 
relations, and logical order. And to search out and expound 
these, their nature, causes, and laws, is the special aim of Psy- 
chology.—Page 114. 


The entire process of adjusting a mental science, it is as- 
sumed, is intuitively performed. Accordingly, the author pro- 
ceeds to argue that Psychologic classification is intuitional : 

Each fact brought under the powerful lens of the interior eye 
‘of the soul, and held there under its burning and shining light, is 
at once reduced to its most elementary principles; its inmost 
nature is known, its essential properties are seen, and every tiling 
pertaining to it is fully understood. And, therefore, its kinship 
to other facts of Consciousness is precisely determined, and with 
the utmost certitude.—Page 116. 


And in this work of classification the facts of Consciousness 
are grouped, not by any apparent or surface resemblance, but 
according to the law or faculty from which they are derived. 
That is to say, for the purposes of his discussion, Intuition 
can make a catalogue of intuitive ideas, and distinguish them 
from ideas derived from other sources. 

Still further, the subjective and logical order of ideas is in- 
tuitively determined. The claim here is, that the mind gains 
a knowledge of its own operations by intuition. The order of 
ideas in our mental processes is determined, not by inductions 
derived from observation, but intuitively by immediate vision. 
The paradox is maintained that the mind can take a position 
outside of itself, and watch its own operations, and by immediate 
insight behold all its processes. 

The laws governing mental operations are also declared to 
be intuitively apprehended : 

When the concrete facts of Consciousness are recalled, and 
discriminated, analyzed, and abstracted, and, thus resolved, held 
up in the clear light of Reflection, amid the living spiritual activ- 
ities of the soul from whence they originally proceeded, they wiil 
call forth, and be responded to by, these very activities them- 
selves—in gentle and subdued undertones, in which the Reason 


will intuitively behold the source and mode of their original 
production.—Page 130, 


The above passage is supposed to give an account of the 
manner in which tie mind intuitively perceives the laws which 


govern its processes. 
3—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. II. 
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Again, mental causes and powers are intuitively discerned. 
Whenever mental acts, of thought, feeling, or will, are pre- 
sented in self-consciousness, the reason is able at once to 
determine from which powers of the soul they had their 
origin. Infallibly the acts of the judgment, will, memory, 
sensibility, are assorted and placed in their appropriate catego- 
ries. The thought under this head appears to be substantially 
the same as that under the head of “ Classification.” 

Thus it appears that the “ various aims of mental philosophy ” 
“are all realized by rational Intuition.” It is a science whose 
conclusions are reached intuitively, and without a process of 
reasoning. There can be no doubt that this method greatly 
simplifies the study of metaphysics; but some uncharitable 


critic may aver that it is a convenient adjustment of trouble- 
some ideas to place them among our Intuitions. 


It might be supposed that no further demands could be 
made of the new method; that, having assigned to Intuition 
the task of furnishing us the ideas, causes, laws, order, and 
classification that make up a science of the mind, nothing 
remains for us but to receive the science ready furnished to our 
hand. But no; a “process” is necessary in order that we may 
inherit the blessings bequeathed us by Intuition. We must now 
look at the various conditions and steps necessary in realizing 
the purpose of the new method. Here is the first: 


The first thing requisite, in order to a complete and truthful 
investigation of the mind, its constitution, laws, and powers, is 
the manifestation of facts in Consciousness. Consciousness is, 
and must be, the ultimate foundation of all psychologic knowl- 
edge. And Consciousness is spontaneity. ‘The constituent ele- 
ments, laws, and powers of the human mind must first display 
themselves in spontaneous activity, in the Consciousness, before 
they can be refiectively known. And here is the great mystery 
of intelligent, personal existence, that it takes cognizance of its 
own actings, while they are occurring in spontaneity. That is, 
the personal human intelligence acts, and observes its actings, 
co-instantaneonsly. Se that in every instance of conscious 
activity, tho»gh there .is general spontaneity, there is, also, at the 
same time, the paradoxical fact of reflectivity, or self-observa 
tion, though it may be only slightly or faintly manifested.— 
Pages 247, 248. 


The second condition is Self-consciousness, which the author 
defines as “ the power.of reproducing the facts and states of 
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Conscionsness.” Consciousness is involuntary, while Self-con- 
sciousness is more or less voluntary. In this process the eye 
of the soul is turned within, that it may, by the use of the 
Reflective Reason, inspect the reproduced facts of Conscious- 
ness. The author’s divergence from the common view at this 
point is declared in the following words : 


So far from agreeing with certain philosophers, who assert 
‘that pure intuitive, absolute knowing must be involuntary, and 
wholly independent of personal will, I assert that the knowing 
consequent upon voluntary attention involved in Self-conscious- 
ness, is the purest and most absolute form of Intuition. Surely, 
spontaneous knowing is not the most absolute. It may be the 
most assertative and confident, since it accepts the results of its 
verceiving and affirming without questioning, and is usually 
Packed up by the assurance of a blind instinctive belief. True, 
rational, scientific knowing is reflective,—is that kind of knowing 
which has reviewed its own processes; and hence enjoys an intel- 
ligent and satisfactory apprehension of the correctness of those 
processes. That which may be accepted as an absolute intuition 
in the spontaneity of Consciousness cannot be known infallibly to 
be such until it shall have been criticised in the reflectivity of 
Self-consciousness.—Page 250. 


This last sentence states very succinctly the author’s view 
respecting Intuitions. They spring from Conscionsness, but 
must be taken up and acted upon by the reflective Reason in 
Self-conscionsness, before they can be definitely known. It 
will be well to bear this fact in mind in the further considera- 
tion of his work. 

The third condition in operating the new method the author 
denominates Sub-consciousness. Several pages are given to an 
elucidation of this term, and while Dr. Wentworth may have 
had in mind a distinct idea in connection with it, he fails to 
convey the idea to his readers. As clear a definition of the 
term as the book contains has already been quoted in connee- 
tion with his discussion of the intuitive perception of the Jazws 
regulating mental processes. The prerogative of Stb-conscious- 
ness is to furnish a knowledge of the laws, causes, and powers 
attaching to mental operations. The kernels furnished by Con- 
sciousness are passed through the double mill of Self-conscious- 
ness and Sub-consciousness, the bran and worthless particles are 
excluded, and the product is the fine flour of intuitive truth. 

The observational part of this process involves three distinct 
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steps. The first is discrimination, or the differentiation of psy- 
chical facts. The mind observes its own phenomena, and brings 
order out of chaos by classification. The second step is analy- 
sis, which resolves each phenomenon into its constituent ele- 
ments. The third step is abstraction, which is interpreted as 
“the separate reflective contemplation of the resolved parts or 
elements of the phenomena of Consciousness, while thus 
resolved and held in solution.” “ These three acts of introspect- 
ive observation,” says our author, “are each intuitive in their 
Just how observation—interpreted 


(its 7) nature.”—Page 273. 
and abstraction—can be intuitive is 


as discrimination, analysis, 
not altogether apparent. More of this objection will appear 
farther on in the discussion. 

Having traversed these various steps, and fulfilled these con- 
ditions, “ Rational Intuition is the finishing stroke, the crown- 
ing act, of the process prescribed by our method of psychologic 
It will be seen that Intuition is at the end of this 


research.” 
The author calls his new 


process, and not at the beginning. 
method by the title Consciential, because of its intimate con- 
nection with the facts of Consciousness, and its ability to afford 
a knowledge of the causes and laws back of the facts. 

After giving a statement of his own method, the author 
makes an elaborate comparison of it with Induction as applied 
to questions in psychology. This transfers the field of conflict 
from Bacon to McCosh, as the special champion of the use of 
Induction in a study of the Intuitions. We must follow the 
tide of battle in order to get a clear idea of the book. 

This contention with Dr. McCosh seems to result from two 
causes, one of which is a misunderstanding, and consequent 
inisinterpretation, of that author’s use of Induction. He at- 
tempts to hold McCosh to a rigid application of the Baconian 
method, whereas he applies it in a free and easy way to any 
process of reasoning which deals with the facts of observation. 
Dr. Wentwerth argues that MeCosh intended to practice “an 
exact and rigid adherence to those rules which Bacon laid 
down for the interpretation of physical nature.” But a refu- 
tation of this claim is found in the following passage which our 
author quotes from Dr. McCosh : 


In inquiring into the evidence of the existence of native and 
necessary principles, into the place which they hold in the con- 
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stitution of the mind, into the laws by which they are guided 
and the way in which they manifest themselves, I am to proceed 
throughout in the method of Induction. I propose to prosecute 
the investigation in the way of the observation of facts, with an 
accompanying analysis and co-ordination, but still of facts which 
have been carefully collected. It has often been shown, that the 
method of Induction admits, mututis mutandis, of an application 
to the study of the human mind as well as to that of the mate- 
rial universe.—Page 36. 

It is clear from the explanatory Latin phrase which Dr. 
McCosh employs that he intended to use the method of In- 
duction “ with variations.” In fact, he says in a passage not 
quoted by our author : 


In professing to follow the method of Induction, I use the 
phrase as Bacon did, in a large sense, as standing for that whole 
mode of procedure which begins with the observation of facts, 
and makes its final appeal to facts as establishing the law. But 
in this process there may be a deductive element; as when we 
suppose that the law is so and so, that is, devise an hypothesis, 
and inquire what consequences would follow, always with the 
design of trying these results by facts, and adopting the alleged 
law only when it can stand the test.* 


President Porter adds his testimony : 


President McCosh entitled the earlier editions of his able work, 
Intuitions of the Mind Inductively Considered, but he used Indue- 
tion in a general and popular sense.+ 


After declaring that Dr. McCosh intended to practice “an 
exact and rigid adherence” to the method of Induction, our 
author feels free to convict him and other philosophers of ut- 
terly mistaking the character of Induction. He says: 


In common parlance, Induction is often used as synonymous 
with Observation. And even philosophers, who are supposed to 
use terms of science with the utmost precision, have been be- 
trayed into this loose way of speaking, and thence into confusion 
of ideas upon this subject. Thus McCosh, in speaking of Meta- 
physics, says: “Like every other science which has to do with 
facts, it must be* conducted in the inductive method, in which 
observation is the first process, and the last process, and the main 
process throughout.”—Page 49, 

Other philosophers there are who define Induction to be the 
method of Analysis and Synthesis. Even the critical Cousin, and 
the marvelously acute and learned Sir William Hamilton, have so 
spoken and treated upon it.—Page 50. 

* Intuitions, p. 3. + Intellectual Science, p. 430. 
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Again, our author employs an entire section, of five pages, 
to prove that Dr. MeCosh confounds Generalization and In- 
duction. In another part of the discussion he says: 

Let us inquire whether our author [Dr. McCosh], in his pre- 
tended discovery of these tests [of intuitive ideas] by Induction, 
does actually conform to the essential rules of that method of in- 
vestigation. —Page 231. 

Two pages are occupied in an argument to prove that he does 
not. Our author excoriates Dr. McCosh for using Induction, 
and then proceeds to prove conclusively that he does not use 
it in any correct sense of the term. 

From all this we reach the conclusion that Dr. MeCosh uses 
the method of Induction, not in a “rigid” but in a free and 
easy way, and that in fighting his processes of reasoning our 
author is not always discharging his batteries into the exact 
Baconian method. 

But a more fruitful canse of the controversy with Dr. McCosh 
is our author’s wide divergence from him and other philoso- 
phers in his theory of the Reason; and in this he finds the root 
and justification of the new method. The common notion has 
been, that intuitive ideas are impressed upon the mind by a 
law of its constitution; the new theory is, that the mind can 
(somehow) by direct vision see the truth of these ideas. The 
following passage will present the contrast : 

It does not convince us that we know and possess the truth, by 
being told that we are constrained by the constituent principles 
of our being to believe thus and so, and that it is impossible for 
us to believe otherwise. A thought, imposed upon me by a law of 
my mind, cannot truly be said to be an intellection. A convic- 
tion, irresistibly created in my mind, is by no means the same as 
an act of knowing; and it is only genuine, positive acts of know- 
ing that can assure me that I am in possession of absolute truth. 
Unless the mind is endowed with the ability of directly seeing 
things as they are, of seeing, in this manner, the eternal realities 
of being, and their immutable relations, then, whatever it may 
think, or imagine, or believe, it must forever be destitute of gen- 
uine knowledge. The intellect must be endowed with the faculty 
of immediate sight and insight, of unerring, absolute Intuition, or 
it is without any capacity for apprehending the truth.—Page 391. 

We can hardly believe that our author considers the opera- 
tions of the intellect as free, as not “constrained by the con- 
stituent principles of our being;” and that his new theory of 
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the Reason leaves us free to accept intuitive ideas or reject 
them; yet such seems to be the drift of this passage. And 
then, just what he means by the oft-repeated phrase, “ imme- 
diate sight and insight,” it is not easy to determine. We are 
furnished with no method of determining what an Intuition 
is. Weare told that the Reason “ immediately sees” it; but 
unfortunately the Reason of most men does not immediately 
see many things that are claimed as Intuitions by our duthor. 
What are considered Intuitions by some are differently inter- 
preted by others. Take, for example, ¢ééme and space, which 
our author, with most others, places among the prime truths. 
Many metaplhysicians are contending that they are not realities, 
but mere relations. (See Dr. Cocker’s Theistic Conception of 
the World, page 71; and Professor Bowne’s Metaphysics, page 
177, ete.) That the mind is able by immediate vision to be- 
hold ideas, laws, principles, to inspect its own operations, and 
reach conclusions without the intervention of any process of 
reasoning, seems to us unphilosophical. 

President Porter seems to have in mind the new theory of our 
author when, in a brief historical sketch of the theories that have 
been held respecting Intuitions, he uses the following language : 

It has been extensively taught that these original ideas and 
first truths are discerned by direct insight or intuition independ- 
ently of any relation to phenomena, The power to behold them 
is conceived as a special sense for the true, the original, and the 
infinite; as a divine Reason which is permitted to gaze directly 
upon that which is eternally true. Such are the representations 
of Plato, Plotinus, ete., among the ancients, Thus the Platoniz- 
ing and Cartesian divines of the 17th century, as Henry More, 
John Smith of Cambridge, Ralph Cudworth, and multitudes 
of others, freely express themselves. Malebranche, Schelling, 
Coleridge, Cousin, and others, have given sanction to such views 
more or less clearly conceived and expressed. Those, who com- 
bine with philosophic acuteness the power of vivid imagination 
and eloquent exposition, not unfrequently meet the difficulties 
which attend the analysis and explanation of the foundations of 
knowledge by these half-poetic and half-philosophic representa- 
tions, It is manifest that the representations which they give 
are not true when literally interpreted. No direct inspection of 
primitive ideas and principles is conceivable. It is not by with- 
drawing the attention from, but by fixing it upon, the facts and 
phenomena of the actual world that the truths and relations of 
the world which is ideal and rational can be discerned at all.* 


* Intellectual Science, p. 434. 
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Our author's new theory imposes upon the Reason an undue 
amount of labor. According to his theory, not only does the 
Reason furnish us intuitive ideas, but it also performs the 
work of the inner sense in observing the operations of the 
Mind, as well as the work of the Understanding in reasoning 
upon the facts observed. Metaphysicians have commonly con- 
fined the work of the Reason to the production of intuitive 
ideas; while the presentative or observing faculty has been 
allowed to do the work of introspection of the mind’s opera- 
tions; and to the Understanding has been assigned the task of 
classifying and judging. In other words (as these faculties 
are only terms used to aid our thought, and express merely the 
acts of which the mind is capable), our author teaches that fur- 
nishing intuitive ideas, introspecting the mind’s operations, and 
determining principles or laws are identical acts, while they 
have commonly been regarded as very distinct. He puts upon 
the Reason a large part of the work which has commonly been 
assigned to the Understanding, and to Perception, or the Inner 
Sense. In other words, he has no use for the other faculties of 
the mind in psychology, but puts upon the Reason thie entire 
labor of constructing a mental science. 

If the above exposition of Dr. Wentwortl’s theory of the 
Reason be correct, it will readily appear that he could not walk 
in agreement with Dr. McCosh, who finds in the Reason simply 
intuitive ideas, which are authenticated and classitied by tlic 
Inner Perception and the Understanding. We are very strongly 
impressed, however, that the disagreement largely arises froin 
the pernicious habit which metaphysicians have of calling the 
same thing by different names. Under the terms, “Self-con- 
sciousness,” “ Introspection,” “ Reflective Reason,” ete., Dr. 
Wentworth seems to include substantially what Dr. MeCosh 
means by Induction. Our author devotes a chapter to proving 
that his method is rigidly scientific. The first reason given is, 
that it is grounded in observation, and he has already quoted Dr. 
McCosh as saying of the inductive method, that Observation is 
its first, last, and main process. The entire process, which the 
author describes under the head of Self-consciousness, seems to 
be a blending of what other metaphysicians place in the cate- 
gories of Inner Perception and the Understanding. His “‘ dis- 
crimination,” “analysis,” and “abstraction” seem to be sub- 
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stantially, though not formally, the Induction which he has 
so soundly berated. In various parts of the book we find such 
passages as the following: 

Although in the spontaneity of conscious and primary activity 
we may feel the trustworthiness of our knowing faculties, and 
may enjoy an undoubting assurance of the reliability of their 
decisions, we are not, when we have arrived at self-conscious 
maturity, satisfied with this native confidence we have in their 
credibility. We desire to gain, also, a reflective assurance of their 
credibility, And we are constrained to criticise them, and deter- 
termine their trustworthiness by the use of scientific rules and tests, 
—Page 287. 

It deserves to be here repeated, however, that Consciousness is 
the antecedent and pre-requisite of Self-conscviousness, The latter 
is wholly dependent upon the former, and is, and must be, forever 
limited to the use of the materials which it furnishes. Self-con- 
scious reflectivity can prosecute its researches only as it seizes 
upon, and employs itself about, the reproduced phenomena of 
Consciousness, The reproduction of the concrete facts of con- 
scious spontaneity, that is its initial and most fundamental work. 
The truth of all its subsequent affirmations and conclusions is 
dependent upon the accuracy with which that work is done— 
Page 251, ete. 

Now, absolute knowledge is given to us in the theory of investi- 
gation and criticism, [whic sh? 2] I have endeavored to unfold. And, 
therefore, this theory fulfills the conditions of an adequate scien- 
tific critique of the rational intellect. It does this, in that it pre- 
sents to us, at every step and stage of the process, the rational 
intellect itself in introspective intuitive action; not in ordinary 
intuitive action, as when engaged upon singular objects ; or, as 
when, employed upon pure and abstract ideas, it coguizes and 
atlirms axiomatic and primary truths; but, as turned inward 
upon itself in introspection, and gazing, with clear, perceptive 
vision, upon its own uctings and productions ; thus verifying its 
own knowledge, questioning and deciding upon the validity of its 
own faculties and modes of’ cognition, and empowering itself, with 
absolute certainty, to make the marvelous and seemingly para- 
doxical assertion that it has absolute knowledge that it knows 
wil a certainty.—Page 290, ete. 

Every cognition, belief, judgment, or affirmation of the rational 
intellect given in spontaneity, when reproduced in Self-conscious- 
ness, and subjected to the gaze of the Reflective Reason, must, there 
and then, yield up all it contains, and be precisely what it is seen 
to be. Every one of these must wholly disclose itself, in its ele- 
ments, relations, modes of genesis, and degrees of certainty, when 
analyzed by the "Reason in intuitive self-conscious action.—P. 291. 


We are constrained to think that the phrases italicized in the 
foregoing passages all point to processes of reasoning which, 
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more or !ess, involve the Inductive method; Dr. Wentworth 
assigning the whole operation to the Reason, while Dr. MceCosh 
and others find employment in it for the Perception, the Rea- 
son, and the Understanding. 

Still further, our author feels called upon, near the close 
of his work, to explain that his method does not lead to pure 
idealism, or a denial of the existence of matter; and in so doing 
las occasion to disclose a still broader scope for the Intuitions, 
and a heavier task for the already over-burdened Reason. It 
might be objected to his method, he says, that it can furnish 
no knowledge of matter, since all mental “ facts, causes, and 
laws” are given by Intuition. His solution of this difficulty is, 
that our knowledge of matter is likewise intuitive. The Reason 
immediately apprehends the existence of matter, performing, 
in addition to all its other labors, the work of the sense percep- 
tion. He says: 

Our method declares that, by means of sensation, both self 
and body are simultaneously introduced into Consciousness, and 
thus subjected to the searching insight of the Reason in intuitive 
action. ‘Through sensation, the Reason intuites (?!) budy as a 
real substance as readily as it does self.—Page 395. 

but, while furnishing a knowledge of the existence of mat- 
ter, the Reason does nothing more; the nature, qualities, laws 
of matter, must be discovered by some other process, Thus it 
appears that Intuition furnishes us a knowledge of the fun- 
damental ideas of the mind, as well as the causes, laws, and 
results of mental operations, and also a knowledge of the ex- 
istence of matter. To the Reason are thus assigned the duties 
of sense perception and inner perception, and to the Under- 
standing is left merely the task of searching for the nature, 
qualities, and laws of matter. 

Our knowledge of mind and all its operations is intuitive ; 
our knowledge of the existence of matter is intuitive; but our 
author grants to Induction the humble task of investigating 
the laws and qualities of matter. It would seem as though 
consistency requires him to halt his method at the boundaries 
of matter, and proclaim himself a pure idealist; or, having 
crossed the border, to make a complete conquest of both realms, 
and drive Induction from physical as well as mental science. 

The book closes with a series of conclusions or corollaries 
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that necessarily follow if the author’s main propositions are 
correct. These conclusions have no place in his discussion 
unless they depend upon his theory, and sink or swim with it. 
For some of them this claim is directly made, while as much 
is not asserted of others. It is not necessary to call attention 
to all these inferences, but some of them need to be empha- 
sized. One is of great importance, namely, that his method 
enables us to define the precise extent and limits of the ‘science 
of psychology : 

And what distinctness of outline and definiteness of aim do 
those principles of method we have set forth impart to psy- 
chological science! By them we learn that psychology has only 
to do with what the Reflective Reason intuitively perceives, as it 
looks in upon the facts of Consciousness. Whatever is beyond 
the possible intuition of the reason, as it is engaged in scanning 
and questioning the phenomena of the inner world, is outside of 
the jurisdiction of this science, and ought not to be regarded as 
a matter of psychologic quest, or thought. —Page 344, ; 


According to the theory of our author the facts of psychology 
ean be reached only by Introspection, and are apprehended in- 
tuitively. On such a theory, of course, every thing is ruled 
out that intuition does not reveal. Mental science is, no 
doubt, greatly simplified by such a process. The author says 
further : 

The sole faculty of the intellect which psychology employs is 
Reason—in the attitude of Introspection. The only data with 
which it is concerned are conscious facts and their environments, 
self-consciously reproduced, The only intellectual process which 
it brings into. requisition is intuitive sight and insight.—Page 344. 


Furthermore, our author denies that any process of reason- 
ing is necessary in determining the laws and environments of 
our intuitions. He says: 


Unless, when I reflect upon the Intuitions of Reason, I doso by the 
use of Reason itself, in intuitive action—unless, when reproduced 
in Self-consciousness, I look upon them directly, and apprehend 
their absolute truthfulness immediately, and without any sort of 
probation or reasoning, I can never be satisfied of their unerring 
veracity, nor rely upon the immutable certainty of their decisions. 
—Page 218. 


To indulge in a process of reasoning respecting our intui- 
tions is to cast doubt upon them, according to this and other 
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statements of the book. Not only the ideas, but all facts and 
laws related to them, are determined by Intuition. 

If all this be true, we should enlarge the scope of the corollary 
above referred to, and declare that our author’s method makes 
the study of metaphysics unnecessary and impossible. If all our 
knowledge of mental operations is intuitive there is no place 
left for investigation ; all reasoning respecting the powers and 
laws of mind is excluded. If it requires no process of reason- 
ing to discover intuitive ideas, and if it invalidates them to 
reason about them; if, as the author asserts, “ psychological 
classification ” (page 115), “the laws governing mental opera- 
tions ” (page 126), and “ mental causes and powers ” {page 132) 
are all “intuitively apprehended,” there is no room for the 
study of mental science. We already know intuitively respect- 
ing it all that can be known. And, really, this elaborate dis- 
cussion of the subjects involved is wholly unnecessary; for, 


already, according to his theory, men apprehend intuitively all 


that he reasons so valiantly to teach them. 

To give this objection another form, is not the fact that 
most metaphysicians do not take the view of our author posi- 
tive proof that his theory is incorrect? If Intuition furnishes 
all the ideas he enumerates, why has it not furnished them to 
the thinkers whose theories he seeks to demolish? For, what 
is an intuition? Take the author’s own definition: “It is a 
conviction, cognition, or judgment of the mind by which a 
truth is perceived or a fact is known immediately, and without 
reasoning.” —Page 224. Why have not all the truths of our 
author’s book been “ perceived immediately and without rea- 
soning” by metaphysicians ¢ and does not the fact that they 
have not been so perceived tend to cast suspicion upon them ¢ 
If he is the only one who, at this late day, has discovered their 
nature, is it not probable that they are not what he takes them 
to be ? 

And we are constrained to say, further, that his entire di- 
vergence from former lines of metaphysical inquiry, and the 
severity of the judgment he pronounces upon former investi- 
gators, greatly tend to discredit all metaphysical study. If the 
main work of each writer on the subject is to point out, with 
no little warmth and acidity, the absurdities and contradictions 
of fellow-laborers in the same field, the ordinary reader receives 
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the impression that such speculations are of no profit. We 
reached the conclusion years ago, that in the domain of meta- 
physics it is the simplest possible matter for even acute and 
thoughtful men to talk nonsense. Stately and pretentious 
words are rolled out in magnificent array, which are burdened 
with no clear thought; and the writers are not reluctant to 
convict each other of contradiction and folly. Our author is 
not blind to this state of things. He says: 

What has been the effect of this general contempt with which 
the results of psychologic thinking have been regarded—of this 
supposed unreliable nature of that extended mass of literature 
which has borne the name of Mental Philosophy? I answer, the 
effect has been to bring discredit upon all the highest branches 
of Scientific pursuit; to create a general distrust as to the relia- 
bility of all kinds of human learning; and to awaken and give 
countenance to that worst, most desperate and incurable of all 
species of skepticism, namely, lack of faith in the truthfulness 
and credibility of our intellectual powers.—Page 362. 


We greatly fear that his speculations, instead of remedying 
this evil, have tended to make it worse. 

Another inference is, that the adoption of his method must 
result in the eradication of sensationalism and materialism, and 
he exclaims, “A consummation devoutly to be wished !”—Page 
347. We should be glad to have such a result accomplished, 
but cannot see how the adoption of any method in mental sci- 
ence must necessarily prevent a certain class of thinkers from 
believing that matter is the sum and substance of all things. 
Clearly this is not a corollary of our author’s main proposition. 

Another conclusion reached is, that the adoption of his method 
will banish the use of material comparisons and illustrations 
from metaphysical discussions. He very justly says: 


When the attempt is made to explain mental phenomena by 

hysical allusions, confusion of thought always ensues; the mind 

is cheated into the belief of a real analogy where none whatever 
exists.—Page 358. 

There can be no doubt that much of the confusion existing 
in metaphysical literature results from the imperfection of lan- 
guage, which requires the use of figures of speech in discussing 
mental ideas. The mind is very prone to rest in the figure and 
go no further. And especially where the thought itself is 
somewhat confused, the use of illustrations results in “ confu- 
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sion worse confounded.” If, therefore, he can relieve philoso- 
phy from the use of figures of speech he will render the world 
of thought a real service. But, alas! the author and special 
champion of the new method found it necessary to use a mate- 
rial illustration in the elucidation of that most recondite and 
mysterious thing which he denominates “ Sub-consciousness.” 


He says: 

I have somewhere read, that if a stringed instrament be played 
in the vicinity of other instruments of its kind each of its tones 
will by them be answered and repeated in subdued and gentle 
undulations. And this is a fitting illustration of my meaning.— 
Page 130. 

In confirmation of his own criticism on the use of such 
figures, it may be doubted whether his illustration in this case 
will convey any meaning whatever to his readers. And yet in 
the present state of language metaphysical writers must employ 
figures or cease to write. Figures are wrapped up in single 
words, and inuch of the self-contradiction and eriticism to be 
found in metaphysical literature results from misinterpretation 
of figures and misunderstanding of words. 

The remaining inferences touch the sphere of theology, and 
are of vital consequence to religion and morals. The claim is 
directly made, that we cannot know God by any other method 
than his. Dr. Wentworth utterly discredits all proofs of the 
divine existence which result from a chain of reasoning. The 
knowledge of God is an intuition—nothing more or less. Here 
is a statement, at some length, of his position : 

If the being of God must be ascertained by us as the concluding 

result of a chain of reasoning, carried on by the employment of 
abstract ideas, as is almost universally consented to by all theolo- 
gians, whether of the Cambridge Platonic School, of which Cud- 
worth and Clark are the representatives, or of the more realistic 
school represented by Paley, then to me it appears plain that 
no scientific foundation can be found for theology, and we are 
forced to accept Kant’s skeptical position with reference to the 
divine existence. . The propositions contained in the last sec- 
tion I am obliged ‘to admit, whatever may be the result; for 
they approve themselves to my reason ; and I seem clearly to dis- 
cern their truth. What follows? Why, that our cognitions of 
the Divine Being as being, in order to he % valid, and to afford a 
solid basis to theology as a department of ontological science, 
must be gained through intuitions, not as the result of syllogis- 
tic forms of thinking. I must confess myself unsatisfied with, 
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and unconvinced by, those arguments concerning the being of 
God, the living, personal God of Christianity, that are drawn 
from the ideas of the necessary and the contingent, the absolute 
and the conditional, the infinite and the finite, evolved in the mind 
by abstruse metaphysical reflection ; or, from the notions of 
intelligent design, derived from viewing the wise correlations 
and combinations of objects and forces in the natural world... . 
In order that I may apprehend God as an actual existence, he 
must immediately impress himself upon my Consciousness, He 
must reveal himself to my inner being, by the production therein 
of such phenomena as will afford my reason an opportunity or occa- 
sion for intuitively beholding the divine nature.—Pages 408-412. 


It is certainly a*startling statement that we have had no 
means of knowing the existence of God until this method was 
discovered in the latter part of the nineteenth century, and 
that the proofs of the divine existence stand or fall with the 
theory of this book. We have been waiting and hoping for 
a universal recognition of an intuition of the divine existence, 
but confess ourselves alarmed at the deliberate proposition to 
ubandon all other lines of proof. In view of the anthor’s state- 
ment that a knowledge of all being is derived by Intuition, the 
argument that the Arab is said to have made for the existence 
of God, by pointing to the tracks of a camel in the sand about 
lis tent, will have a new meaning. Not only the existence of 
God, but that of the camel also, will be known as an Intuition, 
according to the new method. If the “ foot-prints” of God in 
creation do not prove his existence, neither do the foot-prints 
in the sand prove the existence of the camel. 

A knowledge of human freedom is also made dependent on 
the acceptance of this new method. The Baconian method is 
declared to bind all things in the chains of necessity. The fol- 
lowing passages contain the substance of the argument : 


Free facts—that is, those not produced by the force of an inter- 
nal or external necessity, but which might, apon the mere choice 
of a free agent, have been otherwise —the inductive method, 
from its very nature, is compelled to ignore. In all its 
researches, it goes upon the assumption of the indissoluble and 
unvarying connection of natural canse and effect. It not only 
takes for granted the principle that every beginning must have a 
cause, but that every beginning must be the necessary result of 
its own cause. It not only begins with postulating the great 
principle of Cause and Effect, but also assumes, with reference 
to all facts lying within its proper range, that their causes must, 
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under like circumstances, invariably produce the same effects. 
Now, these postulates of Induction are true when predicated of 
physical phenomena and causes, to the investigation of which 
that method is precisely adequate, but, when predicated of some 
of the facts and causes that appear in Consciousness, they 
squarely contradict the great fact of man’s freedom, and are as 
false as any propositions can be. ... Though ten thousand 
facts, proceeding from a free cause, might be submitted to its 
inspection, this method would forever remain blind to their true 
nature; nor could it ever attain to a correct apprehension of the 
nature of their cause. . . . Those philosophers who have learned 
to view the human mind from the inductive stand-point, and have 
undertaken the exploration of Consciousness guided by the rules 
of the inductive theory, have, almost invariably, arrived at con- 
clusions irreconcilable with the doctrine of man’s free agency. 
—Pages 432-434. 
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On the other hand, it is claimed that the new method “ ad- 
mits and explains the free facts of Consciousness.” Only about 
one and one half pages are given to the proof of this claim, 
and there seems to be need of a fuller exposition. In fact, it is 
merely a statement, and not ademonstration. The substance of 
the passage is contained in the following sentences: 
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As, however, the student of mind who shall begin an. prosecute 
his researches undér the guidance of those rules of method set 
forth in this treatise, shall enter the arcana of his own being, moved 
with the desire to know himself, he will not be required to look 
through any discoloring or distorting medium, nor will he be 
hindered, by the philosophical spectacles he may wear, from see- 
ing any class of facts having existence there. On the contrary, 
the principles of his method will require him not to overlook any 
thing, and to look at every thing precisely as it is, while turning 
the eye of rational Reflection within, and gazing upon the objects 
and realities of that wondrous realm of being, illuminated, as it 
is, by the white light of Consciousness; and, at the same time, he 
is assured that he can see every thing there just as it is, since the 
seeing is, in this case, performed by the Reason in intuitive action ; 
the eye of rational personality being turned in upon movements, 
laws, and forces that are immediately disclosed to it, as they 
stand forth self-consciously disclosed.—Pages 436, 437. 
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It is true that philosophers have mainly fallen short of a 
clear apprehension of free agency. Human freedom is an ex- 
ception in the general order of things, and they are reluctant 
to admit the principle of exceptions. The law of necessity 
calmly reigns throughout the material universe. Plants and 
animals grow and propagate beneath its relentless sway. It is 
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only rational beings who break from under this wide-spread 
principle; and even here the revolt is only partial. The mind, 
in its operations, is inainly under the sway of laws that are 
absolute and unrelenting. Only in one direction, and with 
respect to one class of acts, is the human mind free. As Dr. 
Wentworth declares, this freedom can be predicated of only 
‘some of the facts and causes that appear in Consciousness.” 
God has seen fit to exempt rational beings from the operation 
of this otherwise universal law of necessity, so far as to give 
them the power of choice in moral questions; and it is not 
strange that philosophers should overlook this exception, or 
even deny its existence. It is very doubtful whether philoso- 
phy will ever throw much light on this question, and whether 
one method will be more availing than another in its elucida- 
tion remains to be seen. In the meantime, in his dealings with 
men, God serenely assumes that they are free, and, in their in- 
tercourse with one another, they act on the same assumption. 

The last inference is of immense scope, namely, that the new 
method affords a reliable basis for the moral and rational sci- 
ences. Our author says: 


The Humanities and Rational Sciences are numerous, and quite 
as useful and practical as those which depend for their origin and 
growth upon physical observation, as must at once appear upon 
a mention of a few of them, such as Logic, Natural Theology, 
Moral Philosophy, Rhetoric, Political Economy, Jurisprudence, 
and the Laws of Nations. The “ materiel” of this class of sciences 
consists, in the last analysis, for the most part of ideas, concepts, 
notions, which spring up within the mind itself by the action of 
subjective laws and processes of thinking, feeling, and acting. 
Tbe validity and truth of this class of sciences will, therefore, 
depend almost wholly upon the care and accuracy with which 
these elementary ideas and concepts and notions are fashioned, 
and the correctness with which the deductive processes of reason- 
ing upon them or from them shall be carried on. If this work of 
fashioning the elementary ideas and concepts, and of reasoning 
thereupon, shall be performed with entire correctness, the result- 
ant systems of thought will be free from all admixture of error; 
and thus be intellectually nutritive and practically reliable, and 
wholly deserving of the name of science. The correctness with 
which the above-named work is wrought, is, and must be, chiefly 
conditioned upon the clearness with which the ideas and concepts 
of the mind are envisaged, as they shall be inspected in Self-con- 
sciousness, and the fullness and accuracy with which the relations 
involved in them shall be perceived and stated in the reasoning 
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processes. And it is here, in the securement of this clearness of 
envisagement, and this fullness and accuracy of apprehension of 
abstract relations, that our method is capable of furnishing the 
most valuable assistance.—Pages 439, 440. 


It is not here claimed that our author’s method can do more 
than furnish the ideas and facts upon which these sciences are 
built; but, according to the whole tenor of the previous discus 
sions, the “work of fashioning the elementary ideas and con- 
cepts, and of reasoning upon them,” is liable to vitiate the con- 
clusions reached, and to render the result worthless. In the 
face of his own reasoning he ean hardly claim reliability in the 
moral and rational sciences as a corollary of his method. 

Such is an imperfect outline of the arguments and claims of 
this, in many respects, remarkable work. The aim of the book 
is nothing less than a revolution in mental science. The author 
does not deny that some truth has been discovered, but he 
proposes for the future to set aside all former methods and 
pursue the investigations of metaphysics by an entirely new 
process ; and he pronounces his method to be * of a distinctively 
unique and peculiar character.” If all that he claims for it is 


valid, it is a genuine insurrection against all older authorities in 
} 


psychology, and it might prove a great blessing to mankind. 
All that remains to be desired is a satisfactory demonstration 
that the theory is correct. The author can hardly expect it to 
be reeeived without question by those who have been accus- 
tomed to think along other lines ; and, in fact, he does not so 
expect, but fully understands that he runs the hazard of failure 
in publishing his theory to the world. He says: 

Te succeed, however, in our attempt requires more than specu- 
lative independence. ‘To doubt a long-cherished and almost univer- 
sally received opinion is one thing, to vindicate and establish the 
doubt ik quite another; but, nevertheless, I propose to hazard the 
undertaking; even failure herein is not dishonorable.—Page 57. 


And, surely, to fail “herein is not dishonorable.” If the 
author is at fault in his conclusions it is in a field where all 
have gone astray, some partially, some totally. It is to be hoped 
that his book will attract the attention of metaphysicians, and 
all forth extensive eriticism and review. He may well covet 
and invite a searching analysis of his theory from those best 
able to render it. 
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Art. IV,— CORRESPONDENCE OF DR. COKE AND 
tZEKIEL COOPER. 


Tue following letters—most of which have never before been printed— 
have been selected from the posthumous papers of Mr. Cooper, and are 
now given to the public as a valuable contribution to early Methodist 
_ history, and as an honorable record for both of the writers. The selec- 
tions have been made by Rev. G. A. Phoebus.—Ep. Meru. Review. | 



















tev. Ezekiel Cooper to Dr. Coke: 
August 11, 1791. 

. . . Permit a friend to drop a caution to you, viz.: when you 
visit this Continent again, come with great care, with precaution, 
for you are suspected, by some of your sincere friends, to have 
conducted yourself when last here with a degree of unkindness 
to this Connection, and especially to our ever worthy brother 
A., [Asbury]. It appears to them as tho’ there were designs 
against Brother A., and you must know nothing will touch the 
majority of our preachers sooner and more powerfully than to 
seek the unjust injury of him who has served them so long and 
so faithfully. I am unwilling to say too mach upon this critical 
subject; but, feeling sensibly for the cause, I drop a few hints. 
I fear our brother in the lower part of Virginia [J. O’Kelly] 
is too much prejudiced against Mr. A., and I candidly believe 
his ambition carries him to measures unbecoming a servant of 
Jesus, in filling other minds with his own prejudices to strengthen 
his party, and obtain a conquest for a conquest. Should you 
favor his scheme, it may be very unthankfully received by you 
that I thus speak. But, let others mistrust as they may, I am 
unwilling to suppose you would unite with a party spirit, which, 
if persisted in, will certainly make havoc, division, etc. . . . 

Be assured there are strange spirits at work. I wish to be for 
no party but the blessed cause of Jesus, and to unite with that 
which appears just, wise, and scriptural. . . . 
I am, yours, ete., 
























Ez. Cooper. 









Dr. Coke to Mr. Cooper : 
New CuapeEt, City Roap, Lonpon, Nov. 22, 1791. 
My very DEAR Brorurr: I would have written to you sooner ; 
but a variety of circumstances have prevented. Soon after the 
English Conference, I found it in my heart to visit France... . 
I had some design of going over to you “for good and all,” as 
the common proverb is: but I now feel such a desire of being 
the happy instrument of spreading the Gospel in France that 
believe I shall never give up my labors there entirely to others, 
I hope to see you at the General Conference. However, re- 
member, I come as a an of peace. O my dear brother, I only 
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desire to live to be in some degree an instrument of uniting God 
to man, and man toman. The salvation of souls, and the union 
of believers, shall be, 1 am determined, my only points to aim at 
and pursue, from this time forward. The time for every thing else 
is past. The Lord enable me to devote the remainder of my life’s 
short day to his glory. . . . Iam, your very affectionate Brother, 
Tuomas CoKE, 


In 1798, Dr. Coke wrote to Mr. Cooper two letters, from 
which the following extracts are taken : 

LONDON, April 21, 1798. 

Very pEaR Brotuer:. .. Unless I am particularly wanted 
in America, I believe I shall spend the next winter in England, 
God willing, which will enable me to settle all my little affairs in 
this country in the completest manner, so as to be ready to devote 
myself to the service of my American brethren: not but I shall 
be at any time ready at the call of those whose servant, for Jesus’s 
sake, I now particularly consider myself ; I mean the Methodist 
societies on your continent... . 

After what I have observed above, you may easily perceive that 
my return to this country for a season, at the importunate request 
of the British Conference and by the advice of Bishop Asbury 
and the Virginia Conference, is not by me considered as in the 
least degree dissolving my solemn engagements which I made to 
the last General Conference in America. Though I am now here, 
as it were, the prisoner of the Lord, lam, notwithstanding, yours 
by every tie which love and truth can make... . 

Your very affectionate brother, T. Coker. 


In the second letter, under date of December 18, 1798, after 


recounting the terrible scenes of bloody strife then raging, the 
rebellion in Ireland, the persecution of the Methodists in the 
island of Jersey, and the increased responsibilities thrown upon 
the doctor in caring for the suffering and persecuted flock, 
there is the following: 


If I was to give you the accounts of their [the Methodists’] 
sufferings which are now in my possession, you would be ex- 
quisitely pained. At last the government of the island passed a 
law for the banishment of all our people able to bear arms, which 
of course included their families. On this, we appealed to the 
King and Council, to whom an appeal lay : and our Government 
at home has indeed acted in the noblest and most generous 
manner. They have not only annulled the law, but are taking 
effectual steps to prevent any persecution in future. Our people 
in Britain are certainly unspeakably obliged to their Government 
for the pains it has taken in consequence of our appeal. But this 
business, which lay entirely upon me, has engrossed my time 
almost night and day for about ten weeks, So that your loan of 
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me to England has not, you see, been useless through the blessing 


of God. .. « 
Pray for your truly affectionate brother, T. Coker. 


In 1802 Dr. Coke wrote again to Mr. Cooper, from which 
letter the following extract is taken, showing his tender regard 
for his American brethren, and his recognition of his obliga- 
tions to our Church: 


My very pear Broruer: The great revival on the continent 
fof America] rejoices me exceedingly—yea, more, I can truly 
say, than a revival in any other country in the world. I have 
read to thousands, and shall read, God willing, to tens of thou- 
sands, the accounts I have already received of the progress of the 
work in Maryland, Delaware, and Tennessee. I am glad to find 
that my two old venerable colleagues are able, by travelling sep- 
arately, to preside at all the Annual Conferences. I frequently 
travel with them in spirit, and never forget them and my other 
American brethren any night whatever, while I am bowing my 
knees before the throne. I am yours to command ; and consider 
my solemn offer of myself to you at the General Conference 
before the last [Conference of 1796], to be as binding on me 
now as when first made; and nothing shall keep me from a final 
residence with you, when I, God willing, meet you at your next 
General Conference, but such an interference of Divine Provi- 
dence as does not at present exist, and such as shall convince the 
General Conference that I ought to tear myself from you. Noth- 
ing less, I do assure you, shall prevail with me to leave you... . 

Pray for your faithful friend and brother, T. CoKE. 

Livenroo., Mar. 6, 1802. 


In 1803 Bishop Coke wrote to Mr. Cooper as follows : 
LINCOLNSHIRE, Aug, 29, 1803, 

Dear Frienp: I sit down to write to you one short letter 
before I have the pleasure, God willing, of seeing you. I intend 
to sail in an American ship for Philadelphia, Baltimore, or New 
York in October. The Lord has opened my way wonderfully 
and clearly (I was going to say, that he has written it on my 
mind as with a sun-beam) to be wholly yours. He has endued 
the British Conference with the true missionary spirit: and they 
can and will support the West India Missions, God willing, with 
ease. They indeed used every argument which pure love and 
great esteem could suggest to detain me. But I am now going 
to spend the remainder of my life with you. The Lord blesses 
me with wonderful health for one in his 56th year of age ; and, 
blessed be his name, he does in infinite condescension make himself 
known tome. Iam much obliged to you, very much obliged to 
you, for your kind attention from time to time in circulating my 
letters; and for your many other kind instances of friendship. 
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Please give my love to y* Preachers; and remember me before 
the Throne of grace. God bless you. I an, 
Your much obliged and affectionate brother and faithful friend, 
T. Coke. 


In 1805 Bishop Coke addressed a Circular Letter to all the 
reachers of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America, 
rinted by Strahan and Preston, Printers Street, London. 
Phough reference is made to the Circular by Dr. Bangs in 
his History of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the text is 


not giv en. 


Very DEAR Brorner: Before you have received this letter, 
you will probably have heard of the alteration which has taken 
place in my state of life by marriage. I therefore feel it my 
duty to write to you in the fullest and most ingenuous manner, 
in respect of my relation to you, and the Methodist Connection in 
the United States of America. 

About ten years ago, when it was the unanimous judgment 
of the General Conference that the Episcopacy needed to be 
strenethened, I proposed to reside with you for life ; in conse- 
quence of which the most solemn engagements were entered into 
on both sides. The fulfillment of these engagements was delayed, 
with the consent of the Conference, by various circumstances 
then unforeseen: but I have never broken them in the smallest 
instance : snd am now as willing to fulfill them as ever I was at 
any moment since I made them. My most beloved wife is also 
equally willing. She is, indeed, a twin soul to myself. Never, I 
think, was there a more perfect congeniality between two human 
beings than between us. 

But, on the other hand, I should be the most ungrateful of 
husbands if I trifled with her health or feelings. It therefore 
does not appear at all probable that I shall make you another 
transitory visit. I cannot think of leaving my most dear wife 
for so long a time as a transitory visit would require ; nor can I 
think of making her cross the Atlantic ocean twice for such a 
purpose. If we come to you at all, we come for life. But if we 
come for life, we come under the most express, permanent, and 
unalterable conditions; except in the case of the death of Bishop 
Asbury, in which ease I should consider it as my duty to sail for 
America as soon as possible. But before I mention these condi- 
tions, I must make some observations respecting my venerable 
and highly esteemed friend, Bishop Asbury. 

As far as I know my own heart, I can most truly say, that I 
have not a wish in my soul to intrude in the least degree on the 
labors of Brother Asbury. As long as he can regularly visit the 
seven Annual Conferences, you do not want me. But if he was 
so debilitated that he could not attend the seven Conferences, I 
should be willing to come over to you for life, on the express 
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condition that the seven Conferences should be divided betwixt 
us, three and four, and four and three, each of us changing our 
division annually ; and that this plan at all events should con- 
tinue permanent and unalterable during both our lives, I trust 
that our gracious Lord will continue so to strengthen Brother 
Asbury, that the necessity or expedience of this plan may not hap- 
pen. But if it do, the Aunual Conferences or the General Confer- 
ence must be consulted on this business, and I have no doubt but 
they will determine with the utmost sincerity, and irrevocable 
integrity. I promise also, on my part, to abide most sacredly by 
‘my engagements, and to be yours entirely for life, if you judge 
it expedient, on the conditions before mentioned, Nothing, in 
that case, shall detain me in Europe for a moment after I have 
settled my affairs, but such an illness on my wife’s or my own 
part as will absolutely incapacitate her or me frou going on 
ship-board: for I can by no means leave her behind me. 

But there is no present appearance that we shall be detained 
on the above account. My wife is one of the best of women; 
she breathes the genuine spirit of a Christian pilgrim, and would 
go with me any where, yea, through fire and water, in the will of 
God. My health has not been so good as it is at present, I think, 
ever since I first visited America, or even then, praised be God. 
The constitution of my beloved wife is a very delicate one ; but 
with great care and attention it is my opinion that it is likely to 
bear the fatigues of travelling for many, many years, She has 
been, indeed, brought up in a most tender and delicate manner, 
and therefore needs conveniences through life which others, not 
brought up in the same tender way, have no need of. But the 
Lord has blessed her, and me through her, with a sufficiency to 
supply both her and my wants, in every respect, without being g 
burdensome to any society. 

We were married on the 1* of last April, and in six weeks we 
travelled about 400 miles; and in afew days we are going on 
another tour of about 600 miles, in which we shall cross the 
Trish Channel, 

I must now observe that I do not intend, by any of the obser- 
vations I have made, to derogate, in the smallest degree, from the 
worth and integrity of my old, venerable, and worthy friend, 
Bishop Whatcoat. Lhave, ever since I knew him, held him in 
very high esteem ; but his age and infirmities render it impossi- 
ble for him now to take even half the work entirely under his 
own care asa bishop. But Iam truly thankful to find, by the 
accounts I have lately received from America, that he is able to 
meet Bishop Asbury at many of the Conferences. 

There is no remarkable revival in the British or Irish circuits 
at present, but there has been a gradual increase in Britain. 
Our missions, both at home and abroad, prosper very much, | 
have sent to Brother Cooper and Brother Wilson a_ printed 
account of their prosperity, which I lately drew up. I bless God 
that the Committee which the Conference has granted me to aid 
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me in the management of the finances of the missions, to answer 
letters, ete., ete., etc., have shown such attention to the business, 
and have afforded me such aid, that I am now assured that the 
missions may be carried on with spir it without me, notwithstanding 
the fears of my British brethren in Conference concerning them, 

Favor me with an answer to this letter, directed to me at the 
New Chapel, City-Road, London; and give me some account of 
the work of God in your district or circuit. Accounts of the 
great revival in America are exceedingly pleasing and profitable 
to our congregations in Great Britain and Ireland, and to the 
readers of our magazines. I wish you could see all my heart: if 
you did, you would find it as much, as cordially, attached to the 
American Methodists as ever it was in any part of my life. 

{ now leave the whole to the gracious disposal of our God; 
and recommend you, as I do daily, in humble and earnest prayer 
to his gracious protection. Remember me and my dear wife in 
your prayers ; and believe me to be, what I most sincerely am, 

Your very affectionate brother, and faithful friend, 
ow 
New Cuape., Ciry-Roap, T. Coke. 
LONDON, June 1, 1805. 


The reply of the Annual Conferences to the above Circular 
sige drew forth from Bishop Coke the Cireular Letter dated 
Jan. Hemhigtetrtig. 
the ‘dote nse made by the doctor against certain statements con- 
tained in the letter of the Annual Conferences: 


yy of which is now given. In it will be seen 


(Copy.) 
Fatmoutu, County or CORNWALL, ENGLAND, Jan. 6, 1807. 

My very DEAR Breruren: IJ have received your Official Letter 
and sit down to vindicate myself, as I value your esteem very 
muc th. But it will be ne arly impossib le for me 80 lo do to your 
full satisfaction, unless you give me credit concerning my motives 
—concerning the movements of my heart, as far as I am ae- 
quainted with them, and the views ‘and intentions of my mind. 

then, in the first place, declare to you that I have a strong and 
unfeigned love toward you all, and that the interests of the cause 
of God among us in the United States of America cleave very 
closely to my heart, and are a subject of my daily prayers. 

In the second place, | highly venerate Bishop Asbury, and con- 
sider him as a second "father, instrumentally, of the work among 
us in the United States. (Excuse me for using the word us, for 
i stiJl consider myself as one of you.) I must, therefore, beg (and 
claim it from your candor) that nothing I shall say in my own 
defense may be considered in the least degree as disre spec tful to 
him; as I consider him as acting in eve ry thing which relates to 
me, as well as in all his episcopal labors, according to your will, 
that is, the will of the General Conference. I now proceed to my 
vindication, 
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About ten or eleven years ago the General Conference voted that 
the Episcopacy needed to be strengthened. The debate was re- 
markably solemn and affecting ; and I was moved, by my ardent 
love of the work, to offer myself to you as a Coadjutor with Bishop 
Asbury, for the sirengthening of the Episcopacy. Many were the 
prayers put up and many and solemn were the reciprocal engage- 
inents entered into at that time. 

Kither that day or the next, Bishop Asbury proposed to me a 
plan of operations —I was to visit Albany, i ey and the 
whole of the New England States, as far as our work then ex- 
tended in those parts, taking Philadelphia, New York, and if I 
pleased, the Peninsula in my way; and to meet bishop Asbury in 
the spring in some part of New England. I was astonished I 
did not see in this plan anything which related in the least degree 
to my being a Coadjutor in the Episcopacy, or which at all 
served to strengthen it; though it was for that purpose, as the 
primary point, that it was thought eligible by the General Con- 
ference that I should reside for life in America. Bishop Asbury 
was to hold the three Southern Conferences entirely by himself, 
and I was to spend my whole time merely as a preacher ; and 
on a plan upon which I should spend the chief part of my time in 
preaching to very few. The Northern States would be covered 
with snow. I should have mountains of snow to ride over, only to 
preach in general (a few towns excepted) to the family where I 
was and a few of their neighbours. When Bishop Asbury re- 
tired, I fell on my face before God and said, “O God, what have 
I done?” Some of the presiding elders came to me afterwards 
to form my plan: and I was still more convinced that according 
to the whole plan I was to be nothing but a mere preacher. How- 
ever, I was solemnly engaged: and though you had not yet in 
any degree complied with your part of the engagement, I was 
determined to nove on even in that small sphere of usefulness. 
But before the General Conference finally broke up I received 
the Minutes of the British Conference, in which I was appointed 
to preside in Ireland for the ensuing year. This was done after 
I set off for America. I had promised the Irish Conference 
when I was at that Conference that if I was so appointed, I would 
be with them, God willing. This point I laid before the General 
Conference, and they unanimously judged that I ought to fulfil 
my engagement with the Irish brethren. I then proposed to 
Bishop Asbury to accompany him to the three Southern Confer- 
ences, and to sail to Ireland from Charleston. We accordingly 
went together; but to my astonishment I was not consulted in 
the least degree imaginable concerning the station of a single 
preacher. I did not expect, nor wish, to be any thing else than 
:) Chamber-Counsel, the ultimate decision still to remain with 

Bishop Asbury. In short I neither said nor did anything during 
the whole tour, which had any usefulness attending it, as far as I 
can judge, but preach. 

When I went to Europe I fulfilled my engagements in Ireland, 
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and took a solemn leave of every Society in my tour, and of the 
Irish preachers at Conference. The British Conference being to 
be he ld in a fortnight, and being only three days sail and jour- 
ney by land distant from me, I] thought it my duty in gratitude 
to take my leave of them. Four times the British brethren 
brought my case into their Conference beture they could prevail 
on me to take over an address from them to the Annual Confer- 
ences, for my return to Europe till the ensuing General Confer- 
ence. But I informed them of the solemnity of my engagements 
in the fullest manner. I then returned to the States: but the 
length of the voyage, my capture by the French, ete., put it out 
of my power to Visit more than two of the Conferences. Indeed 
I visited but one—the Virginia Conference. Bishop Asbury and 
the members of that Conference were unanimously of opinion, 
that I might honorably return to Europe till the General Con- 
ference, and that the General Conference in the circumstances in 
which I was placed, would excuse me. Still, to my astonish- 
ment, I was not consulted in the least degree imaginable either in 
public or in private concerning the station of a single preacher, 
and had nothing really useful to do, as far as I can judge, but to 
preach. But what astonished me, I think I may ~~ almost be- 
yond expression, was the following mysterious circumstance. 
Bishop Asbury was so weak in body at that time, “thas he was 
convinced he could not reach Charleston in time to hold the South- 
ern Conference ; and therefore he did not attempt it. I offered 
my service, as it would have been equally the same to me to have 
sailed from Charleston as from New York. But he refused 
me; and appointed Brother Jackson to station the preachers, 
and Brother Jesse Lee to sit as moderator in the Conference. I 
knew not how to account for this in any manner consistently with 
your solemn engagements at the General Conference, 

The next General Conference came. I confess to you, my dear 
respected brethren, I was by this time afraid, considering all the 
circumstances already mentioned, that if you kept me with you 
you would render me comparatively use less. I therefore previ- 
_ sly accepted of the Address of the British Conference to you; 
but did not by myself or by any other person take the least ste p 
towards the introducing of it into the British Conference. When 
I came to the General Conference, determined to abide by your 
vote, you allowed me after two days consideration to return to 
Europe until the next General Conference at farthest, but prin- 
cipally on account of the Irish mission. But I was surprised, 
I was astonished, that you entered into no explanation concern- 
ing our reciprocal engagements; for during my whole st: Ly at 
that time, I was not even consulted in any ‘thing which related 
to the Episcopacy. I did indeed lay hands on a few who were 
ordained, and that was every thing. 

When I last returned to America I did really believe from 
Bishop Asbury’s letters, as well as letters from many of the 
preachers, that you did intend to enter into my case, and to em- 
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ploy me in some manner as a Bishop, so that I should have the 
opportunity of giving my judgment freely on all Episcopal 
matters. Under this impression I settled all my little affairs in 
England, and took with me nineteen chests, boxes, and trunks 
(besides ten chests containing copies of my Commentary) leav- 
ing behind me only that part of my library which I should not 
immediately want, and which might be sent after me on my 
order, and that part of the copies of my Commentary which I 
intended to leave for sale in England. had at the preceding 
English Conference various severe struggles in my mind, whether 
I should take my solemn final farewell of my English brethren 
or not. I did repeatedly give them sufficient reason to doubt 
whether they should ever see me again or not. But I accepted 
of their Address as they had drawn it up in relation to me, merely 
from the uncertainty which still remained whether you intended 
to employ me in America in any other way than merely as a 
preacher. However, when I arrived in Virginia I made up my 
mind to stay with you for life, and had formed a plan of visiting 
the North, and of returning time enough to meet Bishop Asbury 
at the General Conference. '%ut when I was at Bro" Ellis’s, 
near Richmond, a thought struck me with amazing power, “ You 
should go to Georgia, to meet Bishop Asbury at the Georgia 
Conference.” The impression made on my mind by this thought 
completely robbed me of a night’s rest. In two days I set off 
for Georgia. But how amazed I was to find that every thing was 
exactly in the same situation: that so far from strengthening the 
Episcopacy according to the solemn engagements of the General 
Conference when you accepted me in form as one of your Bish- 
ops, I was still not to be consulted in the least degree imagi- 
nable, either publicly or privately, in the station of a single 
preacher: nay, when I asked for a copy of the stations of the 
preachers of the Georgia Conference, which was granted to 
every traveling preacher, I was refused! I then clearly saw the 
will of God concerning me—that I ought not to reside in Amer- 
ica for life, unless the General Conference consented in some de- 
gree to comply with its engagements. I did not, and do not, 
want to station the preachers as Bishop Asbury does. Nothing 
should be done to grieve that venerable man: but I approve of 
and prefer the stationing the preachers at every annual Confer- 
ence by a Committee with the Bishops at the head of it. But 
every bishop ought to have a right to give his judgment, or he 
is but the shadow of a Bishop. 

When Bishop Asbury and I arrived at Columbia I opened my 
whole mind to him. I laid before him my situation in Europe 
—‘that I had there the Superintending of all the Missions—the 
missionaries in Ireland, Wales, the West Indies, and the British 
provinces in America: I have, it is true, an advisory and financial 
Committee to assist me in the management of these Missions, for 
which I bless God. Every year I preside at the Irish Confer- 
ence, and there the preachers are stationed by myself and a Com- 
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mittee of nine, who are the representatives of Districts, only the 
plan is brought before the Conference for their approbation. In 
England I have been always either secretary or president of the 
Conference, and also of the representatives of Districts, and my 
judgment has very considerable regard paid to it both in the 
stationing of preachers and all the other business of Conference: 
and in all these instances, unworthy as I am, the Lord is pleased 
to render me useful. In Europe I have incomparably more time 
for literary matters than I could have in the United States. In 
respect to preaching, 1 can preach to three or four times the 
number of people I could preach to in the United States, in the 
year, from the compactness of the circuits and the crowded state 
of the inhabitants. Now for me, I urged, to spend my life in 
America merely to preach would be sacrificing so much of my 
usefulness that it would not be agreeable to the will of God.” 
Bishop Asbury acknowledged the force of my arguments, and 
only requested me to visit New England before my return to 
Europe; which I accordingly did. It may add to my usefulness 
in Europe, that Iam now General Superintendent of a new In- 
stitution—a mission for breaking open new ground in England; 
on which eight missionaries are already employed. But I must 
beg leave to assure you, brethren, that notwithstanding all I 
observed to Bishop Asbury, and all he observed to me, I was de- 
termined to abide by the vote of the General Conference, only I 
intended, in that case, to come to an explanation on the present 
subject, which the candor of Conference would not possibly have 
objected to. 

Perhaps, dear respected brethren, you will now be ready to 
ask, Why did you offer yourself to us? I answer, I love the 
cause in America. I saw how wonderfully God owned the work 
under the present form of things. I considered your continent 
as making about a third part of the globe: that in time, under 
the blessing of God, it will be fully peopled, and with peoples 
chiefly speaking the English language. Such a work I considered 
as of infinite importance. And though I knew that the Spirit of 
God and the labors of the preachers were the chief points; yet 
if the Connection was thrown into confusion by any events at 
present unseen, the work might be destroyed or materially in- 
jured. For this reason I offered myself. But I had not then the 
most distant idea that you intended to employ me as a mere 
preacher. And yet that has been the case from that time to this, 
Now at this present time I would willingly come over to you on 
this ground—to assist in preserving the union of your body. To 
preserve that union I should think my life well spent or well sac- 
rificed. As to health, the Lord is pleased to give me an uncom- 
mon share of it for a person of my age. My dearest wife, who 
is a blessing wherever she goes (though she aims at nothing be- 
yond the scriptural and delicate sphere of her own sex), can bear 
travelling, under the blessing of God, five thousand miles a year, 
and I can bear to travel 10,000 miles annually, But I want you to 
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indulge me with some explanation in — to my 4 een of ac- 
tion, if I come over. ‘Though I wrote my Circular Letter with 
great simplicity, and without inter iding to break any engage- 
ment, and was so fond as even to think ‘that you would approve 
of it, I would not have written it if I had had then the same light 
which the letters of the Annual Conferences have thrown upon 
it. I hardly knew what to write. Something I saw should be 
done to draw forth an explanation, for though the opportunity 
of preaching in all your pulpits was an honor infinitely above 
what I deserve, yet in the circumstances in which the Lord has 
been pleased to place me I would not, as the servant of Christ, 
sacrifice my considerable influence in Europe for a sphere com- 
paratively so small as that of a mere preacher in America, 

Do then, my dear brethren, condescend to write to me a let- 
ter of explanation. Send duplicates—please to send one by the 
British packet from New York, paying the postage to New York, 
otherwise the letter will not go; and another by the first mer- 
chant ship. I shall ‘then most probably receive your answer 
before the next British Conference, which I particularly wish to 
do. God bless you all! 

Pray for your affectionate and (what I am sure of) your faith- 
ful friend, (Signed) T. Coxe. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE BALTIMORE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE METHODIST 

EPISCOPAL CHURCH: 

Doctor Coke desired this copy to be made and sent to Br. 
M°Caine as being more full and perfect than the letter he had sent 
to the Baltimore Conference. It is a copy of his letter to the 
Philad* Conference, which will be forwarded you in the original. 

Rev. Ez. Cooper, 

Care Rey. John Hagerty, Laight Street, Baltimore. 


In 1808, prior to the session of the General Conference of 
that year, Dr. Coke wrote the following letter to Rev. Ezekiel 


Cooper : 
Lonpon, Mar. 1, 1808. 

My very DEAR FRrienp: I have but a few minutes to write to 
you, to save the packet. I am come here from the north of En- 
rland on account of a dreadful persecution which has arisen in 
, sete Ne against our people. O what a blessing it is to be in a 
country where there is no danger of persecution! I have written 
to the General Conference my whole mind with great simplicity 
ina few words. I wish I had not sealed my Letter to the Confer- 
ence ; but (if you see no impropriety in it) you are perfectly wel- 
come to open it. If the General Conference call me on a plan of 
real Episcopal influence (as well as preaching); such as amounts 
to a fulfillment of theiz engagements, and will enable me to fulfil 
mine to them, I go over to you for life. I entirely leave the plan 
to the General Conference ; but my duty to God obliges me to 
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observe, that it must be a plan which will give me a general 
superintending influence. I do not want any arbitrary power, 
any individual decisive voice. I would not use it, if my brethren 
gave ittome. On this ground I stand; and I am sure it is the 
will of God. 

As to my letter to Bp. White, most of my brethren who are 
now members of the General Conference were then children or 
lads. We had no regular General Conferences: we had had only 
one. There were only District meetings: the little Connection 
was in danger of becoming a mere rope of sand, if the Lord had 
been pleased to take away Bp. Asbury. As to the repetition 
of the imposition of hands, I considered it then, as I do now, asa 
perfectly unessential point. I acted for the best; but with no 
intention of taking any actual step but by the consent of a Gen- 
eral Conference. But I charge you, my brother and my friend, 
that as far as in you lies, you take care of my character. I do 
not deserve to be treated severe ‘ly by any of my American breth- 
ren. But, if instead of calling me in such a manner as will 
enable me to fulfill my engagements to them, they blot my name 
out of their printed minutes, it will not he blotted out of the 
Lamb’s Book of Life. But I cannot indulge a thought that they 
will use me at all unkindly. 

I have written nothing with an intention of offending my dear 
respected friend Cooper, or any of my dear American brethren. 
I love you all. I pray for you earnestly, I feel exceedingly for 
the prosperity of your work. My dearest wife joins me in love 
to you and Brother and Sister Wilson, and all the Preachers, and 
Brother and Sister Russell and family. God bless you. Pray for us. 

I am yours, very dear friend, affectionate ly and faithfully, 

ax COKE. 


P.S.—I shall send you the Comment on the New Testament as 
soon as I am assured that the dispute at present subsisting be- 
tween England and the States will not render it insecure. I do 
entreat that you will consider what I have written in the first 
paragraph as the sincere language of my heart. What I have 
added (you will give me credit I am sure) is sincere; but has 
arisen from some reports which have lately reached me. 

2* P.S.—Please to tell Bp. Asbury, with my love to him, that I 
wrote to him by the last packet; and please to tell Br. M°Claskey, 
with my love to him, that I also answered his by the last packet, 
—lest the letters should miscarry. 

After he had received the official letters addressed to him 
and the British Conference, by order of the Genera! Confer- 
ence of 1808, Dr. Coke wrote as follows to Mr. Cooper: 

CHEPSTON, MONMOUTHSHIRE, SouTH WaLEs, Sept. 8, 1808. 

My very DEAR Frienp: Within these few days I received the 
Official Letters from the American General Conference to the 
British Conference and myself, as well as your very kind, very 
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friendly epistle. I am fully satisfied with the determinations of 
the General Conference. Even the only paragraph which a little 
affected me at first reading, I fully approved of on cool retlec- 
tion—that Dr. Coke sh* not superintend in these States, unless 
first called upon, ete. Tho’ abstractedly considered, it was not 
necessary, a8 I never interfered in the smallest degree with the 
affairs of the American Connection, when absent ; yet it might 
be, and I believe it was very expedient to mention it, lest it 
should be imagined for a moment by the American Government, 
that I interfered in any thing relating to your country, while | 
was in a foreign country. 

I cannot express my obligations to you and my other dear, very 
dear brethren on the floor, who so kindly, and es sure, so ably 
defended my character. God bless you for it, 

I rejoice that Brother M‘Kendree was chosen Bishop. Except 
one, Whom delicacy will not permit me to mention, I prefer him 
before all the preachers in the United States. ‘The mildness, the 
caution, the humility, the fear of doing what is wrong, etc., of 
that man, qualify him in a high degree for the office he fills. 

I am fully determined to keep up a correspondence with sev- 
eral of my most beloved brethren (tho’ I do love them all, and 
almost daily pray for them all) in America, Please to give my 
kindest love to Brother Wilson and Brother Hitt. I shall write 
to them, God willing, by the next packet. 

My Commentary on the New Testament is finished, blessed be 
God. The appendix and index, which were the two finishing 
strokes, have been printed off. The whole was completed about 
six months ago. But the embargo renders it impossible, or at 
least dangerous, to send any books over to America, 

I will tell you my whole heart. The Lord does wonderfully 
preserve my most precious wife and myself. We are always 
travelling. The Lord has been pleased to give us a competency ; 
but we have no house which we can command. Now, if judged 
expedient by the General Conference, or by a!l the Annual Con- 
ferences, we will come over to you either for life, or to make you 
a transitory visit. I intend to write to you often; and I shall 
correspond with Bp. Asbury and Bp. M‘Kendree. I must con- 
clude now. I am just going to preach, and my letter must go off 
this evening in order to save the packet. My dearest wife joins 
me in love to you. Pray for us. 

I am, very dear friend, with a deep sense of my obligations to 
you, yours, affectionately and faithfully, T. Coxe. 


[A correct copy from the originals now in my possession.— 
GrorsE A. Puorsvs.] 
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Arr. V.—THE TEACHING OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL, 


We do not here propose to discuss the successive and progress- 
ive thoughts which fashioned the surprising drama of the 
Logos made flesh as it presented itself to the mind of John, 
but instead to classify the teaching of the fourth gospel un- 
der the headings and groups of thought which sum up for 
us an outline of Christian theology. Fundamental distinetions 
are traceable between the style and vocabulary of Jolin and of 
the Johannine Christ ; but it is more than probable that John’s 
own style was framed by the influence which his communion 
with the Lord had exerted upon him. There ean be no doubt 
that the thoughts of Jesus interpenetrated him, He was satu- 
rated with them, and they gave a character to all his own 
meditations on the outcome and meaning of the Lord’s life. 
The prologue is the generalization of all the teaching of our 
Lord, and is based line by line, thought by thought, upon the 
teaching of Jesus, and the special activities that he records. 
The teaching of John may be deduced, therefore, from every 
part of the Johannine writings. The concrete presentation in 
the Old Testament of “the One,” “the only God,” the free 
creation of all things by the Word or Spirit of his own eternal 
essence, is the basis of the Johannine teaching. The unliken- 
able “ One” of Isaiah—God invisible not merely to the eyes of 
flesh, but even to the faculties of human intellect, which ean- 
not find God by searching—God dwelling (as St. Paul says) 
in the inaccessible light—was a fundamental idea with the 
apostle. “No one hath seen God at any time” (i, 18) is a 
saying avouched or implied in our Lord’s words (v, 37). This 
reduces the theophanies of the Old Testament to something less 
than they were supposed to establish. They are along the 
line of divine manifestations, but Christ himself was a witness 
of far more than patriarch or prophet ever beheld. The repre- 
sentation, however, is perfectly different from the philosophic 
conception of “the abyss” —or “the absolute”—from the 
dream of the Gnostic or the impassive and impersonal abstrac- 
tion of the Hindu. The personality and individuality of the 
very essence of Deity is affirmed by every reference to the 
activity and characteristics of God. One of the most funda- 
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mental utterances is, that God is (a) Spirit (iv, 24), a statement 
which makes the spiritual nature of man the surest guide to 
human conceptions of his invisible essence. Man’s inmost ego, 
his self-conscious intelligence, the center of his mental proc- 
esses, gives the direction to all our approximations to the 
essence of God. He is the “ veritable God” (xvii, 3), answer- 
ing as no heathen deity has ever done to that august reality. 
Two other commanding and comprehensive terms lie at the 
heart of the Johannine conception. “God is liglit, and in 
him is no darkness at all.” 1 John i, 5. This is suggestive of 
the absolute perfection of the Divine Spirit, the illumination 
which proceeds from him, by which all other things can be 
perceived, as well as of the unsullied purity of all his character. 
We learn that God is (not luminous, but) Light ¢tse/f. The 
Lord addresses him as “ Righteous” (xvii, 25), justifying all 
his ways, and vindicating all his providence. 

The other supreme detinition of the essence of the Godhead 
is “* God is Love,” and “ Love is of God.” 1 John iv, 8. The 
most fundamental and comprehensive idea of God is that he 
loves, that he lavishes, bestows himself upon the objects which 
he has made. The God of whom Jesus speaks “loved the 
world ” (iii, 16), and evermore contemplates the world which 
he has made with supreme satisfaction. He is “in the 
beginning ” (i, 1), and therefore * before all things,” and his 
“bosom” (i, 18) is spoken of as the dwelling-place of infinite 
blessedness. But the most instructive term which is frequently 
on the lips of the evangelist is “the Father.” 

The idea is not an original one fashioned by this writer or 
set down alone by him, but it is the dominant and all-pervad- 
ing one. God was described by the prophets as the Father of 
the theocratic people. Deut. xxxii, 6; Isa, Ixiii, 16; Ixiv, 8; 
Jer. xxxi, 9, 20; Hos. xi, 1. Israel is spoken of in some of 
these passages as his “ sons and daughters.” Isa. i, 2, 4; Ixiii, 8; 
Deut. xiv, 1. <A spiritual relationship between God and his 
people, based on fundamental qualities, and counting for far 
more than the creatorship or the makership involved in the 
Homeric Zed¢ natip dvdpdv te Oedv te [ Jupiter the father of 
both men and gods}. Our Lord is reported by the Synoptists 
to have called God “ my Father” (Matt. xi, 27), and in many 
places to have spoken of “ your Father.” Matt. vi, 4, 6,8, 15; 
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his entire conception on this as its funda- 


It differs profoundly from that of the Alexan- 





» or Oriental metaplhivsie, and thongh abundant preparation 
had been made for it in the Old Testament, and though all its 
essential features are found in the Synoptists, it is the distin- 
guishing element of the teaching of Christ in the fourth 
gospel, and had verily saturated the mind of the author of the 
gospel and epistles. In a sense, and to a degree never before 
realized on earth or expressed in literature, do we come face to 
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face with One whose God-consciousness was veritably expressed 
by the epithet “the Father ”’-  iny Father.” Christ is not 
merely the expression of the ineffable One, and “ the image of 
the invisible God” (Col. i, 15), but the Son of the Father. 
The relation of Logos to Theos is warmed into and expounded 
by the relation of a Son toa Father. The idea is not peculiar 
to John, for St. Paul declared that “it pleased the Father 
that in him should all fullness dwell,” and that “ through 
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Christ we have access to the Father.’ The writer to the 
Hebrews had laid it down in words suggested by the author of 
“ Wisdom of Solomon” that Christ the Son was the effluence 
of the Father’s glory, the express image of his substance or 
essence. That essence was a Father's heart, that effluence was 
the Son of the Blessed. 

The Fatherhood of God does not exhaust the concept which 
St. John formed of the Godhead, for within the bosom of the 
Father, in his essential divinity, insphered in his eternal glory 
“ before the world was,” “ with him,” and yet “ one with him” 
—was “the Son.” The Fatherhood was essential to God, and 
therefore the Sonship was before all worlds. The gracious self- 
communication, the infinite benevolence of God, appertains 
to his Eternal Essence. From before all time, and independ- 
ently of time and place and earthly service, the evangelist saw 
love in infinite activity, streaming fort in boundless, inexhausti- 
ble fullness, and adequately responded to. This conception of 
God goes down to the depths of thought, and forms the basis of 
all the moral perfections of Deity. It also is discriminated from 
the impersonal abstractions and characterless quiescence and 
inaccessibility of the supreme monad of the Platonic schools. 

The Johannine conception starts with the use of certain 
expressions which had arisen in the schools of Jewish thought, 
and confers upon them a meaning and application from which 
those schools would have shrunk. The 6e6¢ [God], whose 
most fundamental name and whose essential being is set forth 
as “the Father,” is first of all described as before the creation 
of the world, or of every thing and every force which has 
come into being, standing in intimate immanent relations with 
the Adyo¢e | Word] (the expression of his own thought and will), 
who is, while “ with God,” also God himself. Distinction from 
God is twice overeovered by the explicit assertion “the Word 
was God,” and the same idea is subsequently expressed in the 
prologue (i, 18) by the terms of “ Father” and “ only-begotten 
Son.” The povoyervic [only begotten] is in the bosom of the 
Father, and therefore alone competent to reveal him. Equality 
of essence is predicated alike Father and Son—Theos and Logos 
—and yet distinction of hypostasis is also asserted. The God- 
head therefore involves an internal and reciprocally immanent 
relation. Reuss strongly maintains that the evangelist simply 
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leads us back to the beginning of time, and says nothing of an 
eternal relation. Any such assertion is, according to this eriti- 
cism, an inference from the text, and not contained in it. We 
may concede that the earliest creeds, culminating in those of 
Nieza, Chaleedon, and the so-called Athanasian, do draw this 
inference, but it is one which logically and immediately flows 
out of the text. The converse of the inference, or the Arian 
assertion, “ that there was [time or period | when he was not,” 
and * before he was begotten,” does immediately predicate an 
infinite difference between the Father and Son—a statement 
entirely incompatible with the equality of nature and essence, 
and with the true monotheism of the entire biblical revela- 
tion. But so far as the self-consciousness of this Son is repre- 
sented in the consciousness of Jesus, we frankly coneede that 
there is in the divine order a superiority, primacy, and solity 
ascribed to the Father. He who has independently life in 
himself gave the like self-dependence to the Son (v, 27). 
The Father sent the Son. The Son ean do nothing of himself, 
but what he seeth the Father do (v, 19). The Father and Son 
are one, but the Father sanctified and sent the Son into the 
world (x, 31-37). The Father created all things “ through 
(dia) the Logos “The Father is greater than [” said Christ 
(xiv, 28). “I live,” said he (éta rév taréoa, vi, 57), “ on account 
of the Father.” “The Father gave the Spirit to the Son” 
(iii, 34). This headship of the Father does not contradict the 
eternal filiation, but both ideas are necessary to interpret the 


fullness of meaning which St. John gives to the concept of the 
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The characteristics of the Adyoc before his manifestation in 
the humanity of Christ are, that he is the divine Agent in the 
creation, the Source of life, and the Light of the world, because 
both the Life and Light of God. He was evermore coming 
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like light into the darkness of humanity, like life into the soul 
of man. He came in many ways to his own. He gave power 
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(*ovaia) [possessory right] to those who believed on his name 
to become sons of God. Although the Father sent him, hav- 
ing commissioned the Son for these lofty purposes, yet it was 
as “beams” proceed from “ light,’ as ‘ Word” followed 
“Spirit.” He dwells like Wisdom in the midst of the throne 
and in the bosom of the Almighty. He is one with the 
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Father, in being} essence, and will. This blending and unity 
of the Father and Son, of Theos and Logos, was the metaplhys- 
ic basis of the entire Johannine superstructure. We see that 
it is not peculiar to John. The Old Testament was built on 
the same synthetic representation. Jehovah and the Angel of 
Jehovah co-exist and are yet One. The unapproachable, self- 
existent, eternal One, yet came into personal and anthropomor- 
phic, visible, and audible relations with men. The true Wis- 
dom in the heart of man, found and cherished by those who 
love her, is the eternal effulgence of God’s glory, and co-pos- 
sessor of his throne. 

This conception interprets the phenomena of both provi- 
dence and prophecy, of conscience and theophany. The Lord is 
always coming to his own, and even giving them power to 
receive him, and authority to become sons of the ever blessed 
and Almighty Father. Before he came in the flesh, human 
nature was fashioned in his image and likeness, and his most 
appropriate manifestation had assumed freely the appearance 
of an august and divine humanity. The Word or Angel of 
the Lord was concerned with the fortunes and perils of indi- 
viduals whose career would affect the whole subsequent history 
of the people of the covenant. Abraham, Jacob, Moses, 
Hagar, Joshua, Gideon, Manoah, received these open visions 
until the rise of the prophetic order, whose function was “ to 
bear witness to the true light which lighteth every man.” The 
Christ of the fourth gospel recognizes those who are “ of the 
truth,” and who come to the Light of the world and who 
“hear his voice.” This “ light” and this “ voice ” must have 
been available apart from the special revelation and effulgence 
of his glory in the Son of man. One peculiarity of the 
Johannine conception was, that in the Word there was Lira, 
and instead of making this life the consequence of the light, 
the process is reversed, “ The life was the light.” “ Life” is 
more than being, and in its fullness of manifestation could 
appertain on earth to man only. The reason or the motive of 
the manifestation of life was communication of blessedness and 
kinship to the Source of all blessedness to the human race. 
From the divine life produced in man, from the new creation 
wrought in human nature, digit has been evermore gleaming. 
In proportion to the reality and extent of the life is the brill- 
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iancy of the light. But while he came to ‘his own, even to 
those best prepared to receive him, they *“ received him not.” 
The darkness of humanity did not apprehend the light of deity, 
so that a method of approach for the life and the light, more ex- 
plicit and efficacious than any which had preceded, became nec- 
essary to satisfy the irrepressible and unutterable love for God. 

The great proot text, the motto of the Johannine gospel, is, 
that “the Word became flesh” (i, 14), that is, beeame man 
in his weakness and dependence and in his composite and mys- 
terious nature. “ Flesh ” (aapé ) does not mean the bare phiys- 
ical hature, nor the physical and psychical nature combined. 
‘Flesh ” in numerous passages connotes the whole of human 
nature without grace, and therefore the human zvevua [spirit]. 


Abundant evidence is forthcoming to show that Jesus pos- 


> 


sessed both soul and spirit (xi, 33, xii, 27, xiii, 21, xix, 30), 
and therefore the fourth gospel must be supposed to include 
Ay the oaps flesh] which the A0yoC &) EVETO | Logos became | 
whole interior manhood, inclusive of * will,” om spirit,” 
soul ;” but the term is used in preference to dv@pwroc [man] 
in order to mark especially the visibility, the corporeity, the 
sensuous and phenomenal aspect of this his last and greatest 
self-communieation to man. Great conflict has prevailed in 
later years over the nature of the * becoming,” which St. Jolin 
here attributes to the Logos. The Kenotic speculations of 
Thomasius, Gess, Godet, and others, press the force of St. 
Paul’s statement, that he who was in the form (uop@j4) of God 
einptied himself (éeévwoev airév), forewent his glory ; and that 
therefore the expression before us must imply such a depoten- 
tiation of the Logos that he was no longer Logos, but that tem- 
porarily he was odpé, and odpé only, without any of the con- 
sciousness of his own divine perfections, not even of divine love 
and righteousness. This theory has insuperable difficulties of 
its own. The consciousness by Christ of his own pre-existence 
lifts him above mere oap§—or any psilanthropical interpreta- 
tion. The simple fact that he was conscious of “a glory with 
the Father before the world was,” and that he was about to 
return to it (xvii, 5, 24) and reveal it to his disciples, that he 
was conscious while on earth of being “ in heaven ”—having 
eome down thence (iii, 13)—that his earthly life was a “ eom- 


ing down from heaven ” as heavenly manna, that he was about 
e 
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to ascend to where he was before (vi, 33, 51, 62), that before 
Abraham came into being he could say I am, furnish abundant 
proof of his self-conscious pre-existence, and show that the Eco 
in and of which he spake was more than the oap§—was nothing 
short of the Adyec. Reuss is very urgent in calling attention to 
the fact that the human life of the Logos was not (according to 


the fourth gospel) any humiliation or exinanition, that, even 


f 


death itself was his dda [glory] and his dpoicba [exaltation | 


(iii, 14; viii, 283; xii, 23,52; xiii, 31). Yet it must be adinitted 
that the author of the fourth gospel calls more express atten- 
tion to the humanity, and to the dogma of Christ having coime 
“in the flesh,” than any other writer of the New Testament. 
He was the Son of a human mother, was interested in thie 
domestic affairs of his neighborhood (ii, 1-12), had brothers 
who were unable frankly to admit his claims to Messiahship 
(vii, 3-6), was influenced by the movements of different tend- 
encies at work in Judea and Galilee, was weary and thirsty 
with his wayfaring in the heat of the day (iv, 1-3), “wept” 
at the grave of a friend (xi, 35), was pierced by the treachery 
and nususceptibility of his disciples (vi, 67-70), as well as by 
the Roman soldier’s spear (xix, 34-37), was concerned about 
his mother even when hanging on the cross (xix, 25-27), and 
about the physical need of his disciples after he had risen from 
the dead (xxi, 9). We can accept the position that his essential 
person was never obliterated, but we consider that the fourth 
gospel represents the very union of this humanity with the 
divine nature to be a humbling of himself to human conditions 
that is altogether unspeakable. The limitation of human 
knowledge, the consciousness of physical need, the pain and 
suffering, temptation and resistance experienced throughout 
his career, were the expression of an infinite love and conde- 
scension. The closeness of the union, the perfect blending into 
one person of the purely human with the Logos who yet was 
“ with God” (and was the Only-begotten of the Father), in- 
volved two things, (a) the humiliation of the Logos, and (4) the 
glory of the Only-begotten, full of grace and truth. The 
eyes of the apostles saw and received this fullness, perceived 
the continuous glorification of the humanity by which they 
were being attracted, mastered, overwhelined ; but it is per- 
fectly compatible with this conception that the Lord by his 
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divine nature was actually made participant in the humiliation 
and weakness of the flesh and the bitter hostility and prejudice 
of the world. It is abundantly evident that only a few men 
rose to the full apprehension of his glory. Consequently he 
ust have had the perpetual consciousness of indescribable 
loneliness and sorrow. The almost feminine inquiry, “ Do ye 
1IOW believe ¢” (xvi, 31, b2), enforces the Opposite of the 
contention of Reuss. It is often said that prayer on the 
part of Christ is in itself an unmistakable indication of the 
depotentiation of the Logos, or else it was a meaningless 
display of what was in no sense genuine prayer. We do not 
regard it as either the one or the other. John’s gospel espe- 
cially reveals the necessity on the part of our Lord’s humanity 
for the exercise of prayer, and so far indicates the humiliation 
of the Son of God in the mediatorial work he had undertaken 

15; xi, 41; xii, 27, and xvii). But why should the Logos 
be supposed in these prayers to have retired into inaccessible 
depths of Deity? It is the Logos now made flesh of whom 
tle apostle is speaking, and therefore experiencing in his me- 
diatorial work the need of prayer, and giving, moreover, the 
true conception and embodying the fundamental ideal of 


prayer, namely, of the human in perfect harmony with the 


divine, knowing that God hears him always, anticipating the 
conscious acts of God. Prayer, like death, is a divine act of 
the Son of God, only capable of enaction throngh the human- 
ity that he assumed. 

The “ Logos made flesh” corresponds with “ water which 
became (was made) wine” in this, that as water was not tran- 
substantiated into something essentially different from itself, 
but rather took up into itself elements not previously in the 
water, so the Logos took human nature up into itself, and the 
Evo of the Incarnate W ord could henceforth feel and declare 
that though the Father was greater than he, the Father and 
he were essentially one (xiv, 29). The Father and the Son 
were one in so deep a sense (x, 30) that all men were to honor 
the Son even as they honor the Father (v, 23, 24). In the 
question, “ Have I been so long time with you, and yet hast 
thou not known me, Philip?” (xiv, 9), Jesus felt that He had 
not been recognized by his disciples if they had not per- 
ceived the Father in him. They must have formed an entirely 
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inadequate notion of himself, if they had found nothing more 
than his human perfections. Even the outline of the man 
must have been blurred, and the impression of the lumanity 
imperfect. Notably so, for the very tone of bis prayers, tle 
quality of his assumptions, the greatness of his human claims, 
the declaration that he would quicken the dead and judge the 
world, would be sure to have led those who heard these words 
into wrong notions of his humanity, unless they could have 
also penetrated to the amazing truth that he was in the Father, 
and the Father in him. 

These relations between the God-man and the Father justify 
the two great names by which the Lord designated himself. 
(1) He called himself “Son or Gop.” He did not reprove 
Nathanael (i, 50, 51) when he attributed this title to him ina 
theocratic sense, but he took much higher ground when he 
spoke of himself as “ the Son of God,” or * the Son” sent by the 
Father to save the world (iii, 16, 17), to give eternal life (xvii, 
2), to judge (v, 27) and exercise authority over all flesh (xvii, 
2) as the agent of the Father, the messenger of the Father, 
and as “sent into the world” to “do the Father’s will” and 
“to finish his work.” The “Son of God” is the eternal com- 
panion and co-operator with the Father; he knows the Father, 
and is the object of the Father’s love. The Father is the 
potency, the Son is the reality of all creative and redemptive 
operations ; the Father is the eternal ground, the Son is the 
means and organ and executor of all the divine activity in 
nature and grace. In all these respects the divine aspect of his 
personality comes into view, almost separated from the human- 
ity, or overshadowing it with glory, the Word made flesh 
tabernacled among us, took up his habitation among us as in 
the temple of his body, and the glory which flashed from the 
adytum of his temple was the grace and truth of the Only- 
begotten of the Father (i, 14). 

The identity of the Logos made flesh with the Christ re- 
ceives the greatest prominence in this gospel (i, 17), “ Grace 
and truth (which is said, i, 14, to have streamed forth from the 
Logos made flesh) came by Jesus Curist.” Comp. 1 John v, 20, 
“ We are in the true, (even) in his Son Jesus Christ.” In the 
intercessory prayer (xvii, 3), “ This is life eternal, that they 
might know thee, the only veritable God, and Jesus Clirist 
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whom thou hast sent.” While the Baptist repudiates the 
assumption of being the Christ (i, 20), it is clear that some of 
the mighty things done by him (whom as yet they knew not) 


1 


were associated with the Christ of whom Moses and 


he proph- 


t 
} 
oh 


is but 
another hame to express Nathanael’s conviction. The follow- 


ets had spoken (i, 41, 45). The “King of Israe 


‘hapters reveal the purify ing process passing over the econ- 
i, 28, 29). The Samaritans hail him as the Christ 

26, 30). The effect produced by his great sign (vi, 14) 
confession, * This is the prophet coming into the 

He refuses the temporal kingship, but he raises their 


tion to the transcendent gift of his divine person. Phe 
text of many MSS. makes the confession of Peter (vi, 70) an 

: . . . . ¢ oo rn) - ] { 33 
acknowledgment of Messiahship. The whole argument of vii, 


} 


vs that Jesus is accepting, and that the author is 

the idea of the Christ to the Lord. Comp. ix, 22-309. 

Ww] hout revuke a ‘ribes the saime function to him (xi, 

ind all that follows retines, matures, illumines the mig! ty 
hnaine., The publie assumption of Messianie glory (xii, ] 19) 


suffers further é@xposition in xii, 34-36. All the revelations 
chaps. XHI-XViH, 3, proceed on the assumption. The con- 
‘sation with Pilate, the title of the er iss, but above all the 
ration of the evangelist (xx, 31), show the full identifiea- 

} 


Logos made flesh, and the Son of God. 
It is equally remarkable that our Lord in the fourth gospel 
as frequently designated himself as “ Son or Man ”— 

rm probably derived from the Old Testament usage, which 

gh occasionally denoting the bare idea of “ Man ” (in 
iel), in Daniel is associated with the highest manifesta- 

tion of God. Chap. vii. The phrase there seems to mean the 
ideal of man, the perfect image of God, the heavenly man, 
realizing the conception of what St. Paul calls the Second 
Adam. Christ, in the Synoptists, adopts the name, though 
ples never attribute it to him (except in the solitary 


eases of the dying Stephen, who beheld him in his glory, and 


his disci 


of St. John in the Apocalypse). The occasions on which our 
Lord thus names himself by no means lay special emphasis 
thereby on the humiliation of the Christ. Then it is as “ Son 
of man” that he “ forgives sin,” a funetion which none ean 
discharge but God only. Matt. ix, 6-11. The Son of man is 
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“ Lord of the Sabbath ” (Matt. xii, 8-11), is “ the Sower ” of the 
seed of the kingdom (Matt. xiii, 37); the Son of man secks 
and saves the lost (Matt. xviii, 11; xx, 28; Mark x, 45); the 
Son of man will rise from the dead and judge the world. Mark 
viii, 38; Luke ix, 26; xii, 8,7; Matt. xix, 28. The fourth 
gospel corresponds with the Synoptists in the same usage, and 
Jolin (i, 51, iii, 13) shows that the Lord spoke of himself as 
“Son of man,” when implying that behind the attributes of 
his humanity, and conferring upon that humanity its arche- 
typal character, was his divine nature. He was “Son of 
man ” because he was “ Son of God.” The heavens are opened 
round about him, and though on earth, he is in heaven. 
He is lifted up in the likeness of sinful flesh, that he may 
heal the deadly poison of that flesh (ili, 14). He will judge 
all men, because he is Son of man (v, 27)—not a tertium 
quid, neither God nor man, but God in the plenitude of his 
power. Being man in the sufficiency of his knowledge and 
sympathy, the consciousness of his pre-existence with God must 
have intensified the sense of contrast between the “form of 
God” and “the form of a servant,” between the eternal 
“ effulgence of the Father’s glory” and “ the fashion of man” 
through which, for certain ends, the glory was veiled for all, 
and but dimly and slowly perceived by any. 

There can be no doubt that the evangelist’s conception of 
the Godhead was not complete by the bare ascription of the 
name of Father to the deity. Having learned in the school 
of Christ, he considered and taught that in order to appre- 
ciate the Father we must recognize and realize the existence 
of his only-begotten Son. He held that the fullness of God 
is not an impersonal unity, but an eternal relationship ; that 
the relation between “ God” and “the Word,” between “ the 
Father” and “ the Son,” is necessary to any adequate concep- 
tion of the Fatherhood of God. Jesus was therefore a reve- 
lation of both the Father and the Son. 

But the Johannine conception of the Godhead was not con- 
summated in this duality. A mysterious method of speech per- 
vades the Scripture, by which the self-consciousness of both 
Father and Son is reduced to a personal unity. The Old 
Testament, as well as the New, is charged with this aid to our 
imagination and this solace to our faith. There is no place 
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here for a review of the doctrine or idea of the Holy Spirit as 
set forth either in the earlier Scriptures or in the Pauline 


epistles, beyond this, that the Spirit of God is there deseribed 


as the source and agent of divine activity in the old ereation, 
as effecting and preserving the immanence of God in nature, 
as itself the source of the human ego, as the element of order 
and beauty in heaven and earth, as the silent but mighty 
energy which lifts and develops the intellect of man to its 
highest fliglits, and encourages the heart and stimulates the 
couscience to their noblest exercise. The prophets and psalim- 
ists confess the power of the Spirit of God, and anticipate that 
the hichest functions of Messiah will be conferred upon him 
by the Holy Spirit. Certainly this appellation appears some- 
times to denote nothing more than a Ilebrew parallelism for 
God himself; but yet in other places it expressly detines the 
Spirit as the mighty agensy by which God himself works in 
the nature of man. The Synoptists preserve this same plirase- 
ology, and attribute to the Holy Spirit the formation of the 
humanity of Jesus (Matt. i, Luke i, 35), the direction of his 
purposes (Mark i, 12), the conseeration of that humanity to 
Messianic oftice (Mark i, 10, 11, and parallels), the order and 
power by which Jesus met and foiled the tempter. The 
Spirit of God is the power by or in which Jesus commences 
his ministry (Luke iv, 1), and performs his miracles on those 
possessed by demons. Matt. Xi, YS. In the Synoptists the 
Lord contrasts the dispensation of the Son of man with that 
which is inaugurated by the Holy Spirit. Matt. xii, 29-32, and 
parallels. Jesus will baptize with the Holy Spirit and fire 


(Matt. iii, 11), and promises the Spirit as the greatest and best 
gift of the Father's love. Luke xi, 13. This is the “ promise 
of the Father” for which the early Church waited (Luke xxiv, 
49), and which came upon the disciples with strange potency on 
Pentecost. Actsiand ii. This Spirit, which bound discordant 
elements into a unity, into a body, and produced in individuals 
and on the community the most radical changes and conterred 
the most amazing powers, is reckoned by St. Paul to be the 
Spirit of Christ and the Spirit of him that raised Christ from 
the dead. Rom, viii, 9-11. Through the eternal Spirit he 
offered himself without spot, and he was declared to be Son of 
God by the Spirit of Holiness by his resurrection from the 
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dead. Rom. i, 4. This Spirit can be resisted, blasphemed, 
quenched, obeyed, loved, and adored ; and while unquestion- 


ably divine, is nevertheless distinct from the Father and the 
Son. What new teaching does the fourth gospel introduce 
on this subject? We learn that Jesus will baptize with the 
Holy Spirit (i, 33), and that the Holy Spirit rested on Christ 
(ii, 32), and was given to him in immeasurable abundance (iii, 
34). When God was said to be Spirit (iv, 24), it would seem 
that the whole Godhead (whether Father, Son, Logos, or 
Spirit) was Spirit, and nothing can be gathered hence of any 
hypostasis or ousia, but rather a hint is given of the supreme 
character of the very essence of Deity as antithetic to theories 
of his impersonality, of his corporeal limitation, of ritual ob- 
servance, or of idolatrous localization of his energies. Cliist 
had often spoken of the “living water” which he could and 
would give to quench all human thirst. He promises the great 
abundance of this gift, and describes it as a kind of blessedness 
which would make each recipient a perennial supply of. it 
for others (iv, 14). St. John says this was Christ’s description 
of the Holy Spirit, which those who should believe on himself 
would receive, for the Holy Spirit was not yet (given), because 
Jesus was not yet glorified” (vii, 37-89). In other words, when 
Christ should, as the victor over death, have taken his place on 
the throne of God, then the whole material wherewith the Spirit 
would deal with men would so immeasurably transcend all that 
had ever been previously vouchsafed, that in comparison with 
what had gone before, the Holy Spirit had not yet been (given) 
at all. The entire “ ministration of death” (and of the letter 
and of the body) had no glory” by reason of the glory that ex- 
eelleth.” When the hour at length drew near that the brief 
manifestation in the flesh was to be removed from human eyes, 
our Lord declared more fully the substitute for his own con- 
stant care which he was about to send to his disciples, namely, 
One who should “ abide with them forever,” “ whom the world 
would not see, or receive (or take away) from them” (xiv, 17). 
This “other Paraclete” is described as the “Holy Spirit” 
whom the Father would send in his name, whom he too would 
send from the Father (xiv, 25, 26), whose coming to them for 
all gracious purposes was identical with the coming of Christ 


himself. Nay, more; his advent would prove a coming to 
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them of both the Father and the Son. As he had vloritied 
the Father, the Holy Spirit would glorify him, for he would 
take of the things of Christ and show these to the disciples 
(xvi, 13-16). He, like the Son himself, would not speak from 
himself. He would declare that which he knew of the 
Father. He would so quicken the understanding of the disei- 
ples as to bring all things to their remembrance, and thus per- 
petuate the primary instruction they had received, but the 
power of which they might lose sight of. The glorious gift of 
said to be in answer to his own praver as the 

gloritied Christ, and as co-opt rating with them, not 

y for their own solace and refreshment, but also as a testi- 
mony to himself (xv, 26, 27), and a convicting and convine- 
ing power on the outside world (xvi, 7). The exaltation, the 
departure of Christ, the cessation of the manifestation in the 
likeness of flesh, was indispensable to the full bestowment of 
the spiritual gift. Then the world should be convinced of sin, 
righteousness, and judgment (xvi, 7-11). In anticipation of 
this new dispensation, he 8\ mbolically breathed on his disciples, 
and said, “ Receive the Holy Spirit ” (xx, 22), thus preparing 


the way for the great manifestation of the day of Pentecost. 


- 
The teaching of the fourth gospel Was in harmony with the 


biblical idea throughout, and it explains the intensity with which 
Paul had already dwelt on this sublime theme, and the detail 
into which he had expanded the fundamental idea. Jolin has 
not borrowed from Paul, nor from Alexandria, nor from 
Gnostic notions of Lonie development : but he sets forth posi- 
tions out of which both revelation and superstition and the 
speculative tendencies of the age developed much. To suppose 
these Johannine doctrines to have been the crystallization of 
Pauline or Gnostic or Montanistic thought is contrary to all 
probability. If Christ himself had given forth (as John says 
he did) this idea of the relation of the Holy Spirit to his own 
person and to his prospective work, and if many hints of this 
specific teaching were circulating in the Church, the entire 
Pauline representation and that of the Acts becomes thinkable. 
As a condensation of St. Paul or a corrective of second century 
ideas it is incredible and confused. 

The fourth gospel thus does much to prepare the Christian 
Church for the full doctrine of the Godhead. The conscious- 
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ness of Jesus was so set forth therein as to induce all Chiris- 
tians to believe in God, not in the form of a solitary monad, 
but as one who from eternity contained in his own being the 
relations of Father and Son, and whose unity of essence is 
itself as personal as is the Father or the Son. 

To bring together the whole teaching that emerges from the 
“ Word made flesh,’ from the God-inan as the center of the 
life of a renewed humanity, we are led to posit distinctions in 
that Deity which stood in such close relations with human 
nature. “ The Spirit” is none other than the Spirit of- the 
Christ energizing in the hearts of believers. The Spirit of the 
Christ which unites the Logos and the flesh is none other than 
the Spirit of the Logos, the Spirit of God’s Son ; and the Spirit 
of the Son is the Spirit of the Father, for the Father and the 
Son are onE. The doctrine of the immanent Trinity seems an 
inevitable consequence of any admission that the fourth 


gospel sets forth historically the veritable consciousness of the 


Lord Christ. The argument moves on from incident to inci- 
dent, from word to word, from synonym to synonym of the 
all-blessed One, until he who is hailed as Messiah and sacrificial 
Lamb and theoeratie King appears to be the opener of heaven, 
endowed with creative power, the Lord of the temple, the 
Reader of human hearts, the Source of life and healing, the 
Bridegroom of the true theocracy, greater than He who was the 
greatest of the sons of men. We follow on in the narrative to 
find that though the flesh of the Christ provokes endless 
antagonism, and so moves the “darkness” that it becomes a 
fearful and felt oppression, yet the idea of the divine human- 
ity becomes more and more intense in each department of this 
mighty synthesis. The humanity admits the need of water 
from Jacob's well, but flashes forth there such spiritual truth 
that he is hailed as the Messiah, Prophet, and Saviour of the 
world.. The bestowment of life on the impotent man, leads 
Jesus to declare the power that he wields to confer life on 
dead souls and bodies ; and the authority he has received to 
judge the quick and dead. Chap. v. He assumes to be the life 
of the world by two great signs on land and sea (chap. vi), and 
by conferring upon mankind “ Himself” as the veritable 
“bread of God which had come down from heaven.” In 
great variety of form he claims to be not only life, but light. 
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Ile calls himself the Shepherd of souls (chap. x), able to give 
to those who submit to him eternal life, because he and the 
Father are One. He wrestles with death, and snatches one 
whom he specially loves from the grave. Chap. xi. At that 
grave his mysterious personality is displayed as intensely 
human and unmistakably divine. Throughout the closing 
scenes he becomes more and more consciously divine, as the 
heart breaks with human tenderness. He loves to the utter- 
most When he is most of all alive to the fact that all things are 
i to him. Chap. Xili, 1-5. So complete is his revelation 
of the divine love that he dares to say, ” He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father” (xiv, *)). Ile promises to bestow the 
divine gift of “the Spirit,” and with the Father to come and 
dwell in human hearts. He takes the whole future into his 
glance, and offers prayer for those who shall believe on him 
to the end of time (xvii). He goes forth to meet his doom, to 
drink the cup of trembling and humiliation to the dregs. Ile 
is condemned and submits. He triumphs over death, and re- 
ceives the unrebuked exclamation, “ My Lord and my God!” 
If this be an historical setting forth of one indubitable series 
of his highest revelations, then we recognize the consciousness 
of Jesus as having cast a gleam of surpassing light into “ the 
thick darkness” and profoundest mysteries of the Divine 


ing. The record of his words and life, as set forth by his 


loving and intimate friend, furnishes the largest propor- 


those facts which the Christian consciousness has en- 
deavored to bring together, in what is called the doctrine of 
the Trinity. 

Even if it should be ultimately proved [which is an entirely 
inadmissible hy pothesis] that the fourth gospel was the prod- 
uct of the second century, and the biographical romance of a 
theologian who grasped the conception of “the Word made 
flesh,” and developed it in harmony with his ideas of the 
Chirist. and his knowledge of the then existing Alexandrine 
Synoptic and Pauline literature, the attempt to measure its 
actual teaching on the grandest and most august of all themes 


is not unnecessary. 
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Arr. VI.—CHRISTIANITY AND OUR NATIONAL INSTI 

TUTIONS. 
Tur institutions of a people may be described as the concrete 
expressions of its fundamental ideas. As the leading charac- 
teristics of a nation’s thouglit become permanent and marked, 
.they express themselves in certain observances, habits, and 
systems of action, which are then typical and representative. 
So the games of Greece, the social orders of Rome, the type of 
honor in England, each case indicates the central ideas of the 
life of these nations. They are the products of thought 
directed for centuries along uniform courses. Their growths 
were slow, because the national character began with a misi- 
mum definiteness of purpose, and they were neither fore- 
shadowed by the first events of the national life, nor did they 
at the start prophesy the nation’s future. But in a nation like 
ours, that was built rather than developed, and whose destina- 
tion was determined from the beginning by the character of its 
constituent elements, its institutions, instead of coming into 
form as a growth from first principles, appear at once fully 
determined in kind, so as to determine what will be the na- 
tional policy. American institutions are determined by their 
limitations. 

Whether, indeed, there are any specifically American institn- 
tions is sometimes questioned. It may be said that every nation’s 
history reveals certain factors more or less constant, but the 
doubt in our case rests on the relation of the things regarded 
with us as fundamental to the most vital considerations of 
national welfare and development. It is not so much a qnes- 
tion whether or not we have such institutions. The real ques- 
tion is: Are they so interwoven with our growth as a nation’s 
life that its character depends vitally upon them? To the 
Christian view this dependence is manifest; Christian ideas 
and practices, the Sabbath, the Chureh, individnal freedom of 
thought, a system of education essentially republican, a pop- 
ular sovereignty, and a theory of jurisprudence based upon 
common-law principles, all molded by Christian sentiments, 
constitute in that view the foundation work of the republic. 


But the influx of foreign populations, and the growth of ideas 
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tliat are expressed in the claims of a so-called personal liberty, 
together with marked tendencies of modern thought along sci- 
entific lines, have somewhat obscured the great ideas that gave 
birth to our earlier tiational policy. Thus our later history 
shows a deflection from the original direction. Is this, then, 
essentially an evidence of degeneration? The question must 
be answered in the affirmative unless we assume that the origin 
of the nation was itself fundamentally wrong, which no one is 
yet in a position to do. 

The early history of ourcountry is peeuliar and unique. The 
Puritans were the representatives of certain beliefs and habits 
of thought not common elsewhere. So, also, were our citizens 
of Holland stock; but the Puritan force became, and for a 
long period remained, dominant in our early history. England 
gave the northern portion of the New World much more than 
settlers and governors. The records of the mother country are 
replete with the struggles of a determined people toward both 
civil and religious liberty. The course of English civilization 
had always been influenced by Christianity, and the .spirit 
which had insured its course came to the New World in the 
Muyflower. Thus the immediate influences which went out 
to fashion our enstoms, beliefs, and legislation were the same 
that had checked King John, beheaded Charles the First, and 
made a Cromwell. A sturdy spirit of liberty, a devout if hard 


religious sentiment, and a sense of individuality necessitating 


vigorous independenee, were forces at work in the beginning, 
and they were logical outgrowths of our English origin. They 
continued and prevailed every-where. They combined to 
make the genius of a new civilization. They were the pro- 
ductive sources of a successful experiment before universally 
believed to be impossible. English Christianity alone affords 
an adeqnate explanation of the first hundred years of our 
national life. 

Among the founders of the government religions independ- 
ence preceded civil liberty. That emphasis upon certain doctrines 
which produced an attitude of intolerance toward differences 
led to the declaration of independence. It was profoundly 
logical. The principles underlying the demand for freedom 
of worship carried over to civil affairs a faith, a reliance on 
the right, and an unyielding resolution which already indicated 
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. ultimate success, and in a large measure became the means and 


methods by which success was achieved. In both the religious 
and civil spheres, personal responsibility and the requirements 
of a union of individual thoughts and purposes operated in a 
uniform direction. Here arises an explanation of much that 
follows in theology and government. As in the fields of the- 
ology and worship individuality attained a growth that led 
to Emerson, so in those of government it gained an impetus 


‘which led to the political doctrines of Jefferson. And there 


were great values in all this. In the long run both tenden- 
cies would meet with the check of a central authority, yet with- 
out them central authority would never have,become accurately 
defined and delineated. Individualism in the one case came 
to acknowledge its superior authority, voiced -by a creed made 
and accepted by the worshipers themselves ; in the other case 
what was at first but a confederation of states naturally crystal- 
lized into “a more perfect union.” It was individualism real- 
izing its limits. 

The structure of society reveals a similar condition. Habits, 
customs, and police regulations indicate the idea of the person 
subordinated to the community. At the outset it was con- 
ceded that society draws to itself certain rights which cannot 
be enforced as personal privileges. This is the law of all social 
development, but in this instance the law had assumed color 
and significance peculiar to a Christian civilization. It carried 
with it a reference to principles unknown to Greek or Roman, 
or, indeed, to any but a Christian state. The surrender had its 
reasons essentially in religious views; it necessitated conces- 
sions which would not have been possible had those religious 
views not exerted a determining influence. The laws concerning 
the observance of a seventh-day rest, the marriage relation, the 
position of children and of women, the maintenance of schools 
and the studies there pursued, afford striking illustrations of 
the influence of Christianity upon the law of personal subordi- 
nation to the general welfare. This influence is visible in the 
whole superstructure of our,common life. 

The general laws of.the land reveal the same forces constantly 
at work. The fountain-head of this system was the English 
Common Law, and during the entire period of its splendid 
growth is seen the eye of reason illumined with the light, not 
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of an ancient, not of an atheistic, but of a Christian civilization. 
The legislation of England, from the beginning of its standing 
as a nation, is a greater commentary upon Christianity than is 
its Church or its literature. Every-where that system called the 
“perfection of reason” earns the right to such a eulogy by the 


sure instinct, never wholly obscured, which it manifests toward 
exact justice. All along are visible the principles of natural 
justice, gaining ground more and more upon the fields of stated 
law, and building up what is called equity. And we never 
should have had equity, nor traced its foundation to natural 
justice, without the Christian consciousness and the Chris- 
tian conscience. Chiristianity underlies the Common Law, and 
therefore the pervading spirit of the great mass of our written 
legislation is instinct with its spirit. And it is not to the point 
that the Christian elements in the laws of both England and 
America are accidental. A coincidence which reveals the in- 
fluences of the Bible in almost every utterance of those laws 
is inexplicable, unless we postulate all along the line of the 
national development a fixed design, operating steadily and 
forcibly in one direction. 

The popular sovereignty declared in the Constitution is per- 
haps more deeply founded in these considerations than any 
other factor of our national life. It derived significance and 
form from such considerations. The progress of the individual 
toward real liberty was the fruit of educational tendencies, 
which themselves sprang from a Christian philosophy. The 
idea of a sovereign people could never occur among those who 
had not learned the sanctity and value of the individual, That 
the people could be intrusted to choose their own government 
and enact their own laws had been left in doubt by all earlier 
history. Yet while that history raised such a doubt it sug- 
gested remedies for possible evils, and placed tremendous em- 
phasis upon the value of enlightened Christian education. 

The founders of the republic built the sovereignty of the 
people upon the domestic relations and the publie virtue, be- 
cause out of such influences alone could come the wise and con- 
servative voter and legislator. So long as the people should 
continue to nourish the principles of marriage and the system 
of edueation which made it possible for all to obtain the benefits 
of a common learning, that instrument which the people them- 
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selves had stamped with the authority of perpetual law would 
continue with no change other than perfecting its details. The 
only stain left upon it disappeared in three quarters of a century 
before the awful decree which that peculiar education was cer- 
tain to declare. Yet only a philosophy of life that had elevated 
man to the dignity of immortality might be trusted with the 
task of writing such a decree—of tearing out of the Constitution 
a provision deemed necessary, in the beginning, with safety to 


‘ the nation—of endowing the people with absolute sovereignty, 


and of maintaining their expressed will through all the changes 
of territorial development, constantly increasing immigration, 
sectional jealousies, and the strain of social and moral prob- 
lems, pressed with the weight of a perverted progress. 

It is evident, then, that American institutions are more than 
coincidences. The philosophy of national life cannot regard as 
accidents those factors which are woven into the deepest fibers 
of its structure. No nation can spring full armed into the arena 
of governments, as ours las done, with its institutions clearly 
defined and logically related, unless it entertain clear conceptions 
concerning their place and value. To separate such conceptions 
from the life of the people would be to destroy the life of the 
nation. The process of determining what those institutions are 
discovers a relation to every important fact of its history. The 
ideas they represent constitute the genius of the Republic; and 
it would be as rational to ignore the social orders and military 
spirit of Rome in a consideration of that nation’s character as 
to ignore Christianity and its splendid expressions in American 
life. And the value of any fair search after such elements of 
the nation as may deserve the title “ institutions,” consists in the 
fact that they are discovered to have been, not the results of na- 
tivnal developments, but the creators and preservers of all the 
greatness the nation possesses. 

Such a search also reveals clearly the dangers that have arisen. 
Synthesis is not difficult if analysis is correct. Whatever, it 
may be assumed, threatens the fundamental ideas that prevailed 
at the origin of the government threatens the government it- 
self. For we have seen how logically these ideas worked out the 
several parts of the national structure. Every part that is pe- 
culiarly American and republican represents the fundamentals 
of our philosophy of government. Whatever tends to weaken 
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dr destroy our institutions strikes at that philosophy, and weak- 
éns those ideas, and mars the harmony of the whole. It thus 
becomes something more than a question whether or not the 
observance of a seventh-day rest, a system of education, a body 
of laws peculiarly constituted, a theory of individual freedom 
limited by the just demands of a community—whether or not one 
or more of these shall be maintained in their original strength, 
purity, and relative significance. The entire interest of the mat- 
ter centers in the principles which formed these institutions— 
that is, the ideas in which the nation had its birth, and upon 
which, by the laws of its formation, it is founded. In a grow- 
ing people like ours, constantly interfused with heterogeneous 
elements, concessions ought to be freely made as far as this can 
be done with safety. Differences of opinion as to certain cus- 
toms and systems may wisely be harmonized by yielding favorite 
points if the process does not touch any of the vital elements of 
the national life. But it is the province of the whole body of 
the people to forbid such concessions if attended with danger. 
And if it becomes apparent that the subject of any required 
concession is organically a part of the national structure, repre- 
sentative of the organic principles of the national life, such a 
province becomes an imperative duty which no man‘can ignore 
and none should be permitted to oppose. 

Any candid review of the thonght and action of our early 
history must discover that individualism required careful ad- 
justments, and that such adjustments mnst be carefully pre- 
served. A democracy is its own greatest danger. So long as 
the individuals sustain toward each other the relations of the 
democratic equality, no danger attends the union of subject and 
sovereign. But such a union suggests the evils of a disturb- 
ance; and from no cause may such evils be more justly appre- 
hended than from an overgrowth of personal demands upon the 
community itself. There could be no better refutation of the 
doctrine of State Rights than the war of the Rebellion. Sim- 
ilarly, that loose collection of false notions known as the philos- 
éphy of personal liberty, suggests its own evils and refutes its 
éwn pretensions. Perhaps those who make its demands do not 
ostensibly seek to overtlirow the government as it exists; but 
that spirit which attacks institutions born of fundamental ideas 
in our government is not distinguishable otherwise ftom the 
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spirit which enabled the women of Paris to witness the death 
of the nobility of France without losing a stitch in their knit- 
ting, or the spirit which so disturbs the tenure of the Russian 
throne. The difference in degree is not vital nor hopeful. The 
doctrine of personal liberty, as it is sometimes proclaimed among 
us, is essentially pagan, both in its characteristics and the results 
it seeks. It practically denies the fundamental law of modern 
society ; and its tendencies are backward, away from soéial or. 
' ganizations toward pagan personalism. It borrows a detested 
word from the annals of despotism, and arbitrarily constructs 
detinitions out of false conclusions. The odious character of 
sumptuary laws is made the shibboleth of antagonisms toward 
ideas and customs that constitute the foundations of all that is 
best and most permanent in society. Personal liberty is so de- 
fined that the definition is an assumption and a perversion—an 
assumption that the liberty of the individual can be a constant 
quantity, and that in a complex society the license of egotist- 
ical desire can be dignified as liberty. For the demands which 
the nature of society and government, be their character what, 
they may, must make upon the individual and the citizen for 
their preservation and development can never be justly termed 
suiptuary. The justice or injustice of any given laws depends 
upon the character of the state; and in a Christian govern- 
ment po laws can be accounted oppressive which seek simply 
the furtherance of the underlying Christian principles. In a 
Christian republic no needful provisions can be called sumptu- 
ary. Sumptuary provisions are the unwarranted regulation by 
law of personal actions or habits which are not essential to the 
national welfare. Bat if the people impose regulations that 
appear to touch upon matters not essential to the general wel- 
fare, while these may be unjustifiable and mischievous, they 
are not despotic, because not imposed by a lawmaker separate 
from the people themselves. And if the objection goes to the 
rule of the majority, the danger to the nation stands confessed. 
Not a little confusion of thought in respect to this subject 
arises from wrong definitions. Practically, personal liberty in 
every department of life is qualified and conditioned by civil- 
ization and the application of law. .Members of a Christian 
society are fenced about by innumerable unseen, largely. un- 
felt, restraints, Inu the fact that all are equally surrounded 
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lies the frictionless character of our legal bonds. And the very 
demands which the doctrine of personal liberty makes, if con- 
ceded, must necessarily be a violation of its own principles. 
For a single disturbance of the network of Jaw affecting the 
essential principles of the social and state life necessitates a re- 
adiustinent throughout, or an infringement of the rights of 
others. In either case there is danger: on the one hand to per- 
sonal liberty, on the other to public order. 

What is the character of such liberty need not be further 
exainined. And if the reason for its assertion is specious and 
the definitions incorrect, the claims themselves are worthless. 
But the spirit of such demands betrays itself more fully in the 
object sought. The real trouble does not consist in sumptuary 
laws nor in personal restraint. The dead-letters of the statute 
books are singnlar comments on the force of declamations 
against the observance of the Sabbath, or the violation of indi- 
vidualisms anywhere, or Christian institutions in any sense. 
Practically there is little restraint upon those who desire to 
ignore laws inspired by Christian ideas. It is obvions enough 
that the philosophy of personal liberty springs either from 
hatred for Christian beliefs and practices or indifference 
toward their preservation and continuance. Christianity has, 
for innumerable reasons, always been opposed ; but now, as 
during all its history, the paramount cause of antagonisin is 
not its accidents but its essential nature. 

Two causes may be assigned for these tendencies in our 
national life : 

First, the influx of foreign populations presents a problem 
which will require the best of our statesmanship for its solution. 
No greater principle attended the settlement of our institutions 
than that which weleomed to the new republic the oppressed 
of the world. The conrage with which it was announced was 
not rashness, but was born of a deep conviction of its justice. 
ut it may be assumed that it was based upon the expectation 
that those who should become citizens would assimilate with 
the native population, and adopt in time the ideas and habits 
of life peculiar to American civilization. The problem rises 
with the fact that such assimilation takes place too slowly and 
partially. Immigration brings with it something of the life of 
the immigrant’s home. Too many cf our new citizens bring 
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with them the erroneous political notions received among their 
local surroundings under Old World governments, and but a 
partial understanding of our institutions. This, however, meets 
with a strong corrective in the character and workings of our 
political systems, and the educational pressure of our society, 
schools, and industries. The influence of these factors in the 
direction of a proper assimilation is marked, and to a good de- 
gree satisfactory. But the moral aspects of the case are not 
‘accompanied by similiar considerations. The Christianity of 
the Old World is peculiar to itself. Immigration brings to us 
some of the noblest elements of Protestantism, but much more 
of opposition to those principles that are most dearly cherished 
by the descendants of our founders and those having similar 
beliefs. Yet such a statement is but a partial suggestion of the 
real danger. The drift of modern thought underlies these 
differences and incites the gravest evils in our times. Lib- 
erty, as understood by the founders of the Constitution, was 
freedom under right laws, whether in a political or a religious 
sense, and ‘the same perversion of liberty manifested in the 
so-called philosophy of personal riglits is betrayed in those doe- 
trines of individualism which, in the fields of morals and theol- 
ogy, have passed beyond the limits of accredited authority. 
Again, the two wings of modern thought believed to be 
wrong in reason and dangerous in tendencies are, the individu- 
alism of a so-called advanced theology and the materialism of a 
miscalled science. Both are factors destructive to Christian 
faith and to those institutions of the Christian religion which 
have so largely become fundamental in our national life. The 
lines of demarkation between these two phases of modern 
thought are not distinctly drawn. Both phases blend together, 
The preparation for the successes of materialism has been the 
work of that spirit which, while it is the glory of Protestantism, 
is also its greatest danger—the claim of the right of individual 
judginent in matters of belief. This claim is not new, but it 
has been seized upon with avidity by the partisans of a philos- 
ophy of life which derives its chief encouragement from mate- 
rialistic science. This could make no inroads upon theology 
were there not the utmost freedom in theological thought, but 
together with the new interest in physical science, has worked 
out on the one hand indifference for Christian customs and on 
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the other disbelief as to Christian doctrines. Both tendencies, 
unrestrained, antagonize American institutions by feeding the 
false spirit of personal liberty, by introducing false methods of 
education, and by lowering the standards of morals, of art, and 
of literature. For all processes which reduce human action 
to the plane of either pagan individualism or autoeratic des- 
potism strike directly at free institutions. That such is the 
logical outcome of some doctrines in modern theological disens- 
sion seems apparent. The beginning of such a work is seen in 
a lax regard for the Sabbath, in a fast-and-loose biblical philos- 
ophy, in the exclusion of moral -and religious teaching from 
our public schools. But the drift, if continued, will not stop 
here. The marriage relation cannot escape the ultimate and 
logical influence of such tendencies. And finally popular sov- 
ereignty, based on the capacity for self-government no less 
than on the theoretic right, must inevitably go down under 
pressure of moral perversion and general ignorance. 

This becomes more clearly apparent on a review of some 
tendencies of popular thought in scientific fields.’ It is true 
that a republican government must depend largely upon a 
gene‘al diffusion of learning and wealth. The formation of 
dominant classes endangers the central idea of a republie— 
equality among all--and such an equality needs to be as far as 
possible practical as well as theoretic. The larger the propor- 
tion of its inhabitants who are small property holders the 
greater the security of the republic. But the formation of 
classes follows naturally in the line of materialistic principles. 
Society, losing its finer instincts, centers about wealth. The 
graces of charity and the might of justice disappear. Personal 
liberty passes over to the side of the strong. Wealth accumu- 
lates in fewer hands, narrowed more and more by its own power. 
A class grows up with which are influence, power, and unlimited 
desires; and the class which is the reverse of such a social state 
becomes the implement merely of the dominant plutoeracy. 
Whatever of learning may be possessed falls to the share of one 
side alone ; the other does not need education, could not use it, 
and has no opportunity for gaining it. No republic could 
thrive under such conditions. And such conditions are amply 
suggested by all undue perversions of individualisms by the 
materialistic tendencies of modern thought. 
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Arr. VIL—REV. JOSEPH LONGKING, D.D. 


“Tue curiosity of the public seems to demand the history of 
every man who ‘has by whatever means risen to eminence ; 
and few lives would have more readers among iniddle-aged 
Methodists than that of the author of the Scripture Question 
Books and Notes, for the use of Sunday-schools, if all who 
have received instruction and encouragement from his work 
should retain so much favor for their benefactor as to inquire, 
not only after his character, but also his personal history.” 
We adopt these words, with only slight changes (as called for 
by their changed application), from the opening sentence of 
Johnson's Life of Edward Cavé, the founder of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and apply them to another ease, which is in some 
respects not unlike to that, though in others widely dissimilar, 
but in all requisite conditions such ag to justify the use we 
make of them. 

Joseph Longking was born in the city of Leeds, Yorkshire, 
England, September 2, 1806. His father was of the respect- 
able class of working people, and the social standing of his 
family such as his calling determined. The boy, like others of 
his social grade, received only the scantiest rudiments of an 
Englisli education, very much less than is now within the 
reach of the young people of the corresponding classes in 
English towns and cities. He learned to read and to write 
very imperfectly, and also gained a smattering of the simplest 
elements of arithmetic, while under eleven years old, after 
which he never attended school. 

In the spring of 1819, Joseph being in his thirteenth year, the 
faiily migrated to America, and came to reside in New York, 
then a city of about 120,000 inhabitants, extending northward 
scarcely up to Houston (then called “ North,” as before it had 
been known as “ Boundary”) Street. His ocenpation for his 
first year in New York was that of clerk, “ boy of all work,” 
in a grocery, and the next year, being then fourteen years old, 
he was apprenticed to Abraham Paul, till he should come to 
his majority, to learn the trade of a printer. Mr. Paul was a 
Methodist, and frequently did work for tlie Methodist Book 
Concern, which then had all its manufacturing done by con- 
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tract. It may here be remarked, however, that his connection 
with Mr. Paul was a chief factor in the line of providential 
arrangements which effectually determined his whole course of 
life, as well as the shaping of his character and destiny. 

Early in 1525 Mr. Paul retired from business, selling out to 
Vanderpool! & Cole, and the apprentice was among the effects so 
transferred. But, as with Joseph in Egypt, the Lord was with 
him in his new relations, and because his former master recom- 
mended him as worthy lhe was made foreman in his new place, 
though only nineteen years old, and an apprentice. Only two 


or three years later, he having become of age, the house of Van- 


derpool & Cule was dissolved, when, with the recommendation 
of lis late employers, Mr. Longking entered the service of 
J. and, J. Harper (the older two brothers of the afterward 
famous quaternion known as “Harper & Brothers”) as 
proof-reader. He had been there but a few months when 
he was induced, being recommended for the place by the 
Harpers, to engage in the service of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church Press, then just established. But that institution was 
short-lived, and when it was bought out by Mr. David Felt 
the proof-reader went over with the business, where he 
remained nearly a year. In 1826 the Methodist Book Con- 
cern undertook the work of manufacturing its own books, and 
in 1836 Mr. Longking became the assistant of the superinten- 
dent of the printing department—Mr. James Collord—and 
with that establishment, with an interruption of about sixteen 
years, he lias ever since been connected. After the death of 
Mr. Collord, in 1846, he succeeded to the place of superin- 
tendent. 

A private friendship he had formed with a young man offi- 
cially connected with a Sunday-school attached to the John 
Street Church led him to become a regular attendant on its 
services; and here, when in his twenty-second year, le was made 
a subject of renewing grace. Of the inward and spiritual facts 
of that great event it is not our purpose to say any thing in 
this place ; its influences over his whole after-life were no donbt 
very far-reaching, and finally determinative of his destiny. It 
was because the lad, while an apprentice, was surrounded by 
good influences that he escaped the many temptations to which 
city youths are exposed, and by which so many of them are 
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seduced into vicious and degrading associations and practices. 
Among such conditions the better qualities of his young mind 
and heart had opportunity to assert themselves, and when 
these had become quickened and enforced by religious convie- 
tions and inflamed by spiritual aspirations his upward course 
was rendered morally certain. His mental and spiritual eult- 
ure proceeded together; his reading, to which he early be- 
came addicted, was chosen for its solid and useful instruction, 
and especially for its religions enlightenment and impulse. 
The associations of the house of the Lord, its strictly religious 
exercises, its social opportunities, and especially its Snunday- 
school exercises, occupied his time and thoughts, and left no 
room for other and less wholesome things. The influences 
wrought by these things into his daily life and manners were 
observed by the shrewd men of business whom he served, and 
because of them they were glad to advance him to the most 
responsible places, and to intrust him with their own interests. 
Whatever degree of success in life he has achieved, or cleva- 
tion of character with its resultant personal regard or social 
respectability he has attained to in all his extended life-time, 
the turning-point that determined the whole of it was his early 
conversion and initiation into the fellowship of the Church. 

It was here, too, that he formed the one all-important as- 
sociation which has fashioned the character of his domestic 
life, and rendered his home a perpetual resource for peace of 
mind and moral force. In 1832 he was married to Miss Ann 
McDonough, with whom he had been brought into acquaint- 
ance in church work ; and they have now walked together, led 
on by the divine providence, and comforted and strengthened 
by the Spirit, to endure and enjoy the dealings of a Father's 
hand for considerably more than half a century. 

About fifty years ago, when Mr. Longking was engaged 
during six days in each week in the production of the litera- 
ture of the Church, including that of the Sunday-schools, and 
on the Sabbaths in the practical operation of those schools, he 
became deeply and painfully impressed with the sense of the 
poverty of the literary provisions for effective Sunday-school 
instruction. At length, encouraged by some in whose opinions 
he had confidence, thongh greatly distrusting his own qualifi- 
eation for such a work, he set about preparing Questions on 
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the Gospels, for the use of Sunday-schools, which were also 
fullowed soon after with Votes, to aid in finding the right an- 
swers to the Questions. The work thus taken in hand with 
great misgiving grew to very large proportions. There were 
four volumes of Questions and Notes, severally, on the Gospels ; 
and later appeared also two additional volumes of each sort, 
one of each on Galatians and Ephesians, and also on Hebrews. 
Of these the books on the Gospels have been the most used ; 
their sales have gone up into the hundreds of thousands, the 
whole of them aggregating above three quarters of a million 
volumes, and during the period extending from the time of 
their first production, about fifty years ago, for a quarter of a 
century forward, Longking’s Questions and Notes were the 
standard text-books in tens of thousands of Methodist Sunday- 
schools all over the land, and in many of other denominations 
as well. A generation of the best workers in Methodisin was 
brought up on these books, and those who know their value 
by their use may be pardoned for asking whether the substitu- 
tion of others in their stead has been an unmixed good. How- 
ever that may be—and it is useless now to discuss that question 
-—there can be no doubt that those unpretending manuals met 
an imperative demand of their time, and answered to it with 
eminent success ; and their influence for good is by no means 
exhausted, although they have been largely superseded. 

In the place of his principal residence Mr. Longking is 
remembered and his name cherished for certain forms of 
Cliristian activity of which the great public know almost 
nothing. Nearly fifty years ago, when he had become a 
member of the Greene Street (N. Y.) Church, he undertook to 
conduet a Bible class, which at length grew to enormous pro- 
portions, having more than a hundred members, chiefly grown- 
up young men and women. Its highest activity was during 
the years that he was preparing his Sunday-school books, and 
for that purpose giving a good deal gf attention to biblical 
learning, and in which he attained to a decidedly respectable 
proficiency. The matter of his teaching was also first in his 
thoughts, so that he was full of the snbject, and therefore 
earnest in his instructions and discussions. The enthusiasm 
of the teacher was shared by his pupils, and the class became a 
center of very lively interest, and its surviving members, now 
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well advaneed in life’s afternoon, still refer to it with a very 
lively interest. The roll of the class contained an unusually 
large number of uames of persons that have attained to con- 
spicuous places in the Church and in professional life. Here 
are such names as Dr. J. M. Reid (senior Missionary Secretary), 
Dr. C. F. Deems (of the Church of the Strangers), Rev. Alex- 
ander H. Fergusorf (of the New York Conference), Rev. 8. A. 


Seaman (of New York East Conference), Dr. Charles Taylor 


(of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, late missionary in 
China), Dr. G. W. Collord (of the Brooklyn Polytechnic) ; and 
of well-known men of business and of the secular professions 
are found the names of C. C. North, J. B. and W. W. Cornell, 
Drs. D. S. Landon and R. Moffat, Prof. Benjamin Mason, 
Hon. Richard Busteed, Wm. H, Arthur, Wade Worrall, Wm. 
C. Freeman, Dr. Joseph Finch. Several of these, which are 
only specimen names, found wives among the lady members of 
the class. 
Another department of church work in which our subject 
made himself felt, at various times and in different places, was 
the planting and upbuilding of Sunday-schools and churehes. 
More than forty years ago, while actively as work in the Greene 
Street Church, he saw that the city was edvancing along the 
west side beyond Eighteenth Street, which had seemed for a 
time to form a kind of boundary, into the neighborhood known 
as Chelsea, and he fixed his eye on it as an available place, first 
for a Sunday-school, and afterward for a church. A place for 
the former was obtained, and the Bible elass offered the needed 
working force to make it a success; and from that beginning, 
by steady stages, the work was carried forward, and the Thir- 
tieth Street Methodist Episcopal Church took its place among 
the sisterhood of city churehes, and for more than thirty years 
it has been doing a good work. .By a somewhat similar process 
he was also somewhat instrumental in the formation of the 
Ninth Street Methodist Episcopal Church, and of what is now 
St. Johns Church in West Fifty-third Street. The growth of 
Brooklyn also attracted his attention, and a detachment from the 
Greene Street Bible class undertook to found a Sunday-school 
in the region to the south of the Wallabout, and this through 
various changes at length evolved into the DeKalb Avenue 
Church. But his largest and most successful enterprise in 
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this line in which he has been at any time engaged was the 
founding of the St. John’s Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Newburg (N. Y), during his residence in that place, some 
twenty years ago. Till then there had been but one Metlod- 
ist church in the city, and that was quite insufficient for the 
wants of the people. A second church was needed, but the 
conservative element in the first chureh opposed the proposi- 
tion for a segond one, and prevented any concerted movement 
in that direction. There was an unused churel edifice in the 
place, located about where it seemed desirable to commence 
operations, which could be had at a moderate price and on 
easy terms of payment. This seemed to offer the desired 
opportunity. The property was first leased, and ultimately 
purchased by the religious association which had been formed, 
and of which Henry Cornell, brother of J. B. and W. W. Cor- 
nell, was an active member and officer, The boldness of the 
movement struck the public mind favorably, the people 
flocked to the services, money was obtained as needed, a min- 
ister procured, a powerful revival ensued, and in less than a 
year from its inception the new church had a membership of 
three hundred. From that time onward St. John’s, Newburg, 
has ranked among the best Methodist churches in the valley of 
the Hudson. 

The titular prefix and suffix within which his name appears 
at the head of this paper, though apparently not in harmony 
with his ealling and manner of life, are nevertheless in aecord 
with the facts. In respect to the first, he is known to have 
been during most of his life-time a preacher of the Gospel. 
He was licensed to preach, as a local or lay preacher, accord- 
ing to the rules of the Methodist Episcopal Church, while yet 
a young man; and for more than fifty years he has exercised 
himself in that office, though not in the pastoral work. An ex- 
ception to this last remark should be made in a few instances, 
when he was for a short time in charge of churches by 
appointment of the presiding elder. Possibly he may have, 
in one or more eases, held the same relation to some of the 
more largely developed Sunday-schools while they were passing 
into the conditions of organized churches, but if so that was 
done simply as a temporary arrangement, till something more 


permanent and complete could be effected. In 1848, having 
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been elected to that order by the New York Conference, he 
was ordained a deacon, for the double purpose that he might 
assist his pastor and others in the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper, at which his services were uniformly acceptable to 
both the ministrants and communicants, and that he might 
administer baptism, especially to infants, in the families into 
connection with which he was often brought in his Sunday- 
school work. But though frequently solicited to do so, he 
steadfastly declined to take the vows and receive tlie ordina- 
tion of an elder, believing that the diaconate formed the true 
line of division between the traveling and the local ministry. It 
appears, however, that he narrowly escaped becoming a travel- 
ing preacher. In 1842 he received the requisite recommenda- 
tion, which was placed in the hands of his presiding elder, to be 
laid before the New York Conference, and his reception into 
tlat body was not at all doubtful; indeed, it was said that a 


field of labor had already been selected for him. But the Book . 


Agents at New York strenuously opposed the scheme, declar- 
ing that he was rendering better service to the Chureh where 
he then was than he could possibly do in the regular work 
of the ministry, and that it was much easier to find men to do 
ministerial work than to find those who could render the service 
which he was performing in the publishing house. Accord- 
ingly, the application was withheld, by consent of all concerned, 
a course which probably was on all hands the most desirable. 

In respect to his doctorate not much need be said, except 
the statement that the degree was conferred unsought by 
him, and without his knowledge. He has been a life long stu- 
dent of the Bible, chiefly, but not exelusively, in the English 
language, and his familiarity with both the letter and the 
spirit of the sacred volume would not suffer in comparison 
with that of many who have taken their academic degrees after 
compassing all the required studies. Nor is he any less a 
master of theological learning, especially as contained in the 
recognized Methodist standards; and his latest published 
work, a theological catechism entitled Light on the Path, is a 
model of its kind—a suecinct but comprehensive embodiment 
of evangelical Arminian theology. Such a treatise presented 
toa European university would probably avail as a sufficient 
reason why such a degree should be given. 
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The only title for which our subject has shown any real 
affection is the one which his fellow-craftsman, Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin, set to his own name in the epitaph which he pre- 
pared for his tombstone—* Printer.” That has, indeed, been 
his life-long calling, and in its duties he has won his laurels, 
We have seen that at an early period he was specially detailed 
as a proof-reader. The generality of readers of printed matter 
have very faint conceptions of the practical importance of that 
department of the work of the printing-oflice, and least of all 
do they suspect how largely editors and authors are indebted 
to the “readers” for the presentable shapes in which their 
compositions appear. A competent proof-reader must be a 
man of peculiar natural endowments, and those must be quick- 
ened to detect, and trained to appreciate, the author's meaning 
whenever he omits some needed word or clause, or expresses 
himself out of harmony with his own evident purpose. Just 
how this is done we do not pretend to explain; we are not an 
adept in that calling, but large experience on the other side of 
the matter leaves us no room to doubt either its practicability 
or its reality as matter of fact. And precisely at that point 
the subject of this sketch has demonstrated very marked and 
peculiar adaptations to his calling, of which we will here give 
a few practical illustrations. 

It is among the traditions of the common opinion prevalent 
in the New York Methodist Book Concern that among all its 
editors none was ever more scrupulously correct in the make- 
up of his printed matter, or more exacting in this respect 
npon those who were called to co-operate with him, than Dr. 
Whedon. But by long experience even he came at length to 
a very distinct and lively appreciation of the skill in his own 
specialty of his chief and final proof-reader. Of all the forms 
of printed matter very few others require so much skillful 
painstaking as commentaries on the Scriptures, put up in the 
usual manner. For a number of years Dr. Whedon was work- 
ing upon his Commentary on the New Testament, the final 
reading of the proofs of which, as they came from the com- 
positors, fell to Mr. Longking; and not venturing to make 


>? 


corrections, of either the grammar or the rhetoric of the lan- 


guage, and more especially not of the exegesis, he still vent- 
ured now and then to indicate his doubts by query-marks 
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upon the margins, until these became a marked feature of the 
proofs when they came to the author for final approval. At 
first, however, they were hastily brushed aside, but by degrees 
they received a little more consideration ; and at length the 
author said to his publishers, “ Your proof-reader is greatly 
addicted to making queries, and I have learned to respect 
them, and I think that now I adopt four out of every five of 


them.” Another, and even more clearly marked indication of 


Dr. Whedon's appreciation of the value of Mr. Longking’s 
criticisms was given on the occasion of the completion of one 
of the volumes of his Commentary. As usual with authors in 
such cases, as soon as the writer had given his last touches to 
the volume he became impatient of any delay in its publica- 
tion, and because it did not appear as soon as it was expected 
the publishers were pressed to hurry the work forward. It 
was then found that the delay was occasioned by the failure 
of Mr. Longking to send it forward with his final approval, 
and that he was so closely occupied by other work, which 
could not be laid aside, that he would not be able to exam- 
ine it for some days. Then it was proposed, since the proofs 
had been very thoroughly examined, to print the matter as 
it stood; but notwithstanding all his haste the author de- 
clined the proposition, preferring to wait longer rather 
than forego the advantage of that last revision. Another 
commentator, perhaps a little less exacting, after the labor 
of putting his work into shape, confessed his obligation 
to his reader, and pronounced him an altogether admirable 
“ botcher.” 

The veteran proof-reader, for that is now his specific work, 
after nearly forty years of connection with the Book Concern, 
having more than filled up his fourscore years, is still found at 
his desk six days in each week; and all the more consider- 
able publications of the house (not including Zhe Christian 
Advocate and those of the Sunday-school department) pass 
under his eye, and receive his thorough examination and 
careful correction. He celebrated his golden wedding a few 
years since, and still he and his companion, although, like the 
parents of John the Baptist, “well stricken in years,” are 
“walking in all the commandments and ordinances of God 
blameless,” with a fair prospect of “ ganging on thegither ” 
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for an indefinite term of years. On Sundays, when not called 
away to fill some vacant pulpit, strong in his ruling passion, 
he meets his Bible class, made up from the second and third 
generation below those for whom he performed the same 
service fifty years ago. As he has so compelled those who 
wait for the opportunity to deliver funeral eulogies and write 
obituary panegyries to wait beyond the usual time, we have 
chosen to anticipate his departure, trusting that that event nay 
be long delayed, and to put in shape what we have written, 
lest, peradventure, that more complete occasion may not come 
in our day. 





EDITORIAL MISCELLANY, 


eee 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH AND CHRISTIAN 
UNITY. 

Tue Protestant Episcopal Church holds a somewhat unique position 
among the ecclesiastical bodies of the country. We say this without 
intending to express either praise or blame, but only to indicate the 
peculiarities of its relations to other religious bodies, and in reference to 
the rather remarkable fact, that while it is numerically only the fifth or 
seventh among the Christian bodies of the nation it is seen posing before 
the people as Tne Church, and gravely proposing to change its name, in 
harmony with that assumption, and to style itself the Church of Americal 
These pretensions, which are not entirely new, have usually been smiled 
at as the harmless vagaries of self-complacent egotism, and allowed to 
pass without the rebuke they deserve. They, however, evidently indicate 
something that calls for more than contempt, since persistent assump- 
tions, though baseless, may, unless disallowed, at length claim respect, and 
be used as arguments for still larger and more practical demands. For the 
first half of the century of its history the Protestant Episcopal Church 
was a quiet and non-aggressive body, apparently satisfied to live and let 
live; but of late it has spread itself somewhat, and now seems disposed 
to put on airs that may render it offensive. These things have just now 
been brought to our notice by re-examining what took place a few weeks 
ago at the Triennial General Convention of that Church, held in Chicago, 
of which we propose to say something. 

All who are familiar with the utterances of both the religious and 
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secular press are aware that they contain not a little in the way of 
reproaches or lamentations because of the ‘‘rending of Christ’s seamless 
garment;” and pious people of a certain class appear sometimes to be 
very much distressed on account of the fancied non-fulfillment of Christ's 
prayer, that his disciples might be one. That prayer has heen made to 
do service for a cause for which it was not at all designed, and it has 
been parodied into a sense entirely foreign to its obvious purpose, mak- 
ing ita plea, not for the true ‘‘communion of saints,” but for an eccle- 
siastical consolidation and crystallization upon a nucleus not prepared by 
the Head of the Church, but by those who expect to profit by what they 
teach. The method usually pursued in support of this pretense is to 
quietly assume with an innocent gravity certain postulates which embody 
the desired conclusions, and which seem to say that these are indisputable, 
and then by careful advances to come at length to the sought-for results. 
It may not be amiss, therefore, to re-examine some of these assumptions 
in order to see whether the consolidation of all our churches within the 
fold built for the Protestant Episcopal Church a hundred years ago—then 
only a few sheep in the wilderness—is indeed identical with the * commun- 
ion of saints” named in the Apostles’ Creed, and whether that little 
community is the veritable ‘‘ Holy Catholic Church,” so that non-commun- 
ion with it isa sinful schism. We begin therefore by disallowing this 
whole system of pretension, as indeed all real Protestants must do; and by 
that action the whole discussion of the subject is shifted back upon 
more original and fundamental principles, so holding in abeyance the 
high claims of THE Church, soi-disant. 

We are certainly not astray at this time in giving a place to this sub- 
ject among our ‘‘ Current Topics,” in view of the public attention that 
has been recently called to it. It is said, that at the late session of the 
convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Chicago petitions 
signed by many hundreds—perhaps thousands—of ministers and lay 
people were presented in favor of ‘‘ Christian unity,” and the reports 
of the proceedings of that body show that the subject occupied no incon- 
siderable share of its attention, and elicited some spirited and able debat- 
ing. It is also said, that these petitions came chiefly from persons 
recognized as belonging to the Evangelical or Low-Church party, and 
that in this city, while the movement received very little sympathy from 
any body connected with the great corporations of the Church—Trinity 
parish and its affiliated bodies, and some others of that ilk—it was much 
more favored at St. Bartholomew, St. Thomas, Grace, and Holy Trinity. 
The logic of all this is not, however, altogether plain. The High-Church 
people might logically be concerned for those who are casting their souls’ 
interests on ‘‘un-covenanted mercy;” but do the Evangelicals share in 
that sentiment ? The former party simply says to the adherents of the 
‘‘ sects,” that the door of the ‘‘Church” is open to them, and, consistently 
with its principles, it can do no more. Has the latter party any thing 
else to offer? High-Churchmen favor Church unity very much in the 
way by which the whale and Jonah became one, or as, after a successful 
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foray on the flock, the lion and the lamb lay down together—they are 
ready to unite with the ‘‘ sects,” provided the ‘‘sects” are prepared to 
be swallowed, and not otherwise. On what other terms do the Low- 
Church people propose to bring about Christian unity? It is well- 
known that the Episcopal Church has never offered—and according to its 
principles it never can—to be united with any other ecclesiastical body, 
and as such it consistently holds that it can receive members from such 
bodies only as they would be received hal they never been so associated, 
So believing, they have the right to act accordingly; but why then should 
the subject of Christian unity be spoken of unless it is clearly under- 
stood that it means the extinction of any other Christian body with which 
it may unite? That such a proposition should be made by courteous 
Christian people, without any sense of insolence on their part, shows 
to what a degree excessive self-appreciation may blunt the soul's best 
sentiments. 

We have been not a little interested in reading the speeches made by 
Dr. Phillips Brooks, which have been praised by some non-Churchmen for 
their breadth and liberality of views; but we fail to find the place where 
he says any thing to justify the statement that he gave ‘the full weight of 
his influence and eloquence to the recognition of other Protestant bodies as 


essentially Churches.” He no doubt recognizes such bodies as Christian 
associations, since he concedes that they are made up of Christian people 
and are doing Christian work; but he cannot, without abandoning the 
fundamental principles of his own Church, confess them to be true and 
veritable Churches, integral parts of the one and indivisible Catholic 
Church. If Dr. Brooks fails to see the faulty logic of the views attrib 
uted to him (which we do not suppose are his), others do see it, and very 
consistently, as has also been said, they are strongly opposed to those 
views, notwithstanding the desire felt by all for the promotion of ‘‘ Chris- 
tian unity.” No one at all well informed on the subject can be ignorant 
of the fact, that no administrator of the laws of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church would for a moment recognize any of the (by them) so-called 
‘* sects” as valid ecclesiastical bodies. Dr. Brooks, and others who feel 
and speak as he does, point out no way by which the end they seem so 
much to desire can be reached except by the unconditional surrender of 
the *‘ sects,” with the implied concession that they and their fathers have 
all been a set of ecclesiastical bummers, teaching without authority 
and profaning the sacraments, and like Korah and his company desecrat- 
ing God’s ordinances. 

We like honest and outspoken frankness, and we prefer an antagonist 
who fights under his own colors to one of a doubtful complexion. The 
High-Churchmen tell us what they mean, and we know where to find 
them. They too, as well as their less elevated brethren, are very solicit- 
ous for Christian unity, but they tell us very plainly that we can have it only 
by coming to them. That is honest, and though we do not propose to 
accept their terms, yet we are glad that they speak out‘ without conceal- 
ment. Rev. John Henry Hopkins, D.D., in a brief address made by him 
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at the Congress of Churches, in Cleveland, last May, on the subject ‘‘ The 
True Church,” used this language: 


I will speak not only for myself, but for a very large number of Churchmen. 
They may not yet be the majority, but I think they will be in a few years. We 
are willing to give up. as barriers in the way of unity, any and every thing that 
is peculiar to the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America! 
[Avplause.] IT must explain to you what I mean by that, and perhaps you will 
not clap so loudly, I mean exactly what I say,—that what is peculiar to us as 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States of America, we are willing 
to give up. In the first place, there is our name, “ Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the Usited States of America!” We are ready to give it up atonce. You 


may search the New Testament, and search all Christian antiquity, aud you will 


vot find any thing about a “ Protestant Episcopal Church” We are willing to 
give thatup. And sv I might specify a number of other things. 

But you may say, “ What about the Apostolic Succession?” O, my dear 
friends, that is not ours. We did vot invent that; we have not the peculiar pos- 
session of that. That belongs to the great body of Christendom, and has belonged 
to it from the beginning. It does not belong to ws. We cannot give itup. We 
dare not give itup. Iwill tell your why. We are trustees of that great gift of 
the Church from the beginning. We are trustees of that great gift, for the 
benefit of all the rest of you, and that is the reason we hold on to it. 

Then you will say, “ But what about Confirmation?” Well, we did not start 
that, That is not peculiar to us. You will tind ont about it in the New Testa- 
ment, and you will find it in every part of the Apostolic Church trom the beginning 
down to the present day. It is nothing peculiar to us. And so I might go on. 
Aud how is it possible that we should have the right to give away any thing that 
belongs to the heritage of the grand old Church from the beginning ? 

Now that confession is en honest one, if in no otherwise admirable. 
But what do they for whom Dr. Brooks speaks say about it? Will they 
abate a single jot or tittle of what Dr. Hopkins insists upon? Certainly 
they have never intimated, with intelligible definiteness, what their terms 
and conditions of union would be, nor do we see how they can surrender 
any thing without giving up the fundamental principles of their system. 

Dr. Hopkins is ready to give up the name of his denomination, not, 
however, in order to bring it into closer relations to the ‘‘ sects,” but for 
just the contrary reason. As it now stands, that name may imply that 
there are in the country other Churches from which it is sought to dis- 
tinguish that one by the double descriptive epithet, Protestant Episco- 
pal. Those for whom he spoke at Cleveland were also represented at 
Chicago by at least two fifths of the Convention, and they formally 
attempted to get rid of the offensive prefixes to their ecclesiastical titles 
in order that it might be called, what they claim that it is, ‘‘ THz Church 
of America,” or the ‘* American Catholic Church,” either of which titles 
would effectually exclude all other associations from any proper claim 
to Churchhood. And although the attempt did not succeed in form, yet 
its promoters expressed themselves more than satisfied with the result, 
as the largeness of the vote for it indicated an encouraging increase of 
favor for the scheme, and seemed to promise, what Dr. Hopkins prophe- 
sied, that they will soon be the majority. 

Dr. Brooks, who represents the Broad-Church element of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in this country, as Dean Stanley represented the 
same element in the Church of England, would recognize the Christian 
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bodies outside of his own as guasi-ecclesiastical, by virtue of the charac- 
ter of their individual constituents, who are confessed to be the stuff out 
of which Tae Church is built up, but are now in a chaotic or unorgan- 
ized condition, Such bodies, say they, answer to the first part of their 
own Church's designation of the ‘visible Church of Cliist,” to wit, 
that it is ‘‘a congregation of faithful (believing) men,” but the further 
designation that the sacraments are du/y administered among th m could 
not be conceded, and so they are not really and truly Churches. The 
‘sects,’ therefore, even in the estimation of Broad-Church liberality, are 
only non-ecclesiastical companies, composed of elements out of which 
churches mizht be constituted, but still lacking as to some of the essen- 
tial conditions of Church life; for in the estimation of all good Church- 
men, the only legitimate form of a ‘true Church” is what they assume 
to be the scriptural and historical one, having an apostolically descended 
episcopacy at its head. The sacraments are essential to the complete- 
ness of the Church, and these, say they, were by Christ himself given to the 
Christian * priesthood” for the benefit of the Church, and there can be 
valuable, or indeed at all real sacraments, only when they are adminis- 
tered by duly constituted * priests.” Any other pretended use of these 
mysteries must, therefore, be only a shocking desecration of holy things. 

But ‘ Broad”-Churchmen and ‘*‘ Low ”-Churchmen are disposed to 
deal leniently with the ‘‘ sects.” They would receive their ministers and 
give them positions in THE Church corresponding to those they held in 
their own bodies, but only on condition of their receiving ‘* orders” at 
the hands of the genuine successors of the apostles, which simply means 


that they must repudiate the orders under which they have been oper- 


y 
ating, and in which some of them have given long years of active and 


successful ministerial service, and confess, at least by necessary implica- 
tion, that they have been all along pretending to serve in the sacred 
office as Christian ministers without «ny proper authority—have, in short, 
usurped the ‘‘ priesthood ” and profaned the ‘‘ sacred mysteries.” 

But these long-suffering ones are willing to extend to those erring 
ones, if they will now show the sincerity of their repentance by return- 
ing to the fold, the advantages of the plea of ‘invincible ignorance.” 
Possibly re-baptism would not be absolutely required, for even the 
Church of Rome accepts lay baptism in extreme cases, But, as indicated 
by Dr. Hopkins, the requirements of confirmation and of the apostolical 
ordination cannot be waived in any case. Dr. John Hall, and Dr, Storrs, 
and Bishop Harris, and Dr. Armitage must each and all of them come 
as penitent prodigals kneeling at the threshold, to be admitted to the 
lowest place in the Church, and then, if found worthy, they may, after 
due probation, be admitted by apostolic manipulations to the office and 
work of the ministry. That intimations respecting Church unity, to be 
reached by such processes of self-stultification and humiliation could be 
made, is to be accounted for only as it is recollected that egotistical self- 
appreciation always tends toward supercilious insolence. 

In the discussion of the proposition to change the name of their Church 
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by expunging the words ‘‘ Protestant Episcopal,” and substituting some- 
thing else, Dr. Brooks indicated some particulars as to which he dis- 
sented from the views of his brethren the High-Churchmen; but he 
failed to state, with even a moderate degree of definiteness, what are his 
own views, or how far he would go toward recognizing any thing as 
properly Churechly in any of the outlying religious bodies. He spoke 
bravely against the proposed change of name, but took care not to com 
mit himself to any recognition of any of the sects as Churches. His 
remarks, as reported by an admiring listener for one of our city papers, 
* were to this effect: 

Now, thal there were people who believed in the so-called transmission of the 
apostolic powers was true, but it was equally true that there were pvople 
who did not, even in this convention, He did not believe in the doctrine of apos- 
tolic succession to any such length as to give it entirely to this Church. They 
were told tiutit was goiug to extend its arms and bring in and convert all the 
infidelity in America, which was vot the case, it was a bopeless contraction of it 
—it drowned the Church. It did not make the Church the universal Church of 
America, It confiued its membership to men who were wedded to a tlieory. 
The passage of such a resolutiou to fasten on it the name of the American Cath- 
olie Church, and admit within those whose faith was on a purely ingenious theory 
--was that the Church which was going to call in every body? The question was 
not whether that theory was true or not, but whether the Church would accept 
that theory or not, and make it incumbent on every one. Was the Churel pre- 
pared to accept tliis fantastical theory? He trusted in God she was not. 


The theory may or may not be correct, according to Dr. Brooks, but 
since some people hesitate to receive it, and insistence upon it might 
become a hinderance to “unity,” it ought not to be insisted upon in 
any formal and definite pre-announcement; but the administration of the 
Church must nevertheless proceed upon its assumed correctness and 
binding force. This may satisfy those who are determined to be pleased, 
but some old birds are not to be taken with such chaff. 

The convention also tried its hand in an attempt toward. practical 
Charch unity; the attempt, however, was of the mildest kind, and only 
tentative and inchoate, but even that failed. The Congregational Coun- 
cil was at the same time in session in Chicago, and it was proposed 
to send to it a message of Christian salutation. The motion having 
been made ina body to which the public had free access, it became an 
awkward matter to reject or oppose it, and so it was adopted in the 
‘* Lower House” with virtual unanimity, but not until the language had 
been so changed that it should not express any recognition of the 
Churchly character of the body to be addressed, which might have 
formed a valid objection to its reception had it been sent, and had the 
receivers chosen to insist on the rights of common courtesy in the case. 
But that possible difficulty was obviated by the nonconcurrence of the 
bishops, who constitute the Upper House, and sit with closed doors, so 
that they are less liable to be influenced by what is in the air. The 
whole thing, however, demonstrated the real character and intent of all 
the honeyed words that are heard about Christian unity and the 
Saviour’s prayer. The Church of Rome offers as liberal terms to all men— 
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heathens, Jews, and Protestants— as the would-be American Church offers 
to their confessed fellow-Christians, and yet it seems to be expected that 
the “dissenting” dogs will be thankful for such crumbs. 

We have no quarrel with our brethren of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
so long as they will keep themselves to their own proper calling and leave 
others totheirs, It may be that our American society needs such a Church, 
in which the vigorous spiritual elements of Church life shall not be made 
inconveniently aggressive, where the worship shall be distinctively asthet- 
ical rather than spiritual, where the utterances of the pulpit shall not jar 
harshly upon sensitive nerves, nor come into unnecessary conflict with 
the practices of respectable sinners and with the usages ef society. 
Happily, church-going is still a respectable practice in good society, and 





churches for the use of that class may be a necessity, such as will make 


, 


the least possible demand upon its *‘ worshipers” in either intellectual or 
spiritual faith, or in either the minor or major moralities. A church may 
be required also into which the rich families from less fashionable 
churches may gravitate, and in which their young people, having been 
raised to social positions of which their parents knew nothing at their 
time of life, may find a home. It may be thought desirable that in a com- 
munity in which are a full share of snobs there should be churches adapted 
to their requirements. We say, then, to our friends of THe Church, there 
is room enough in the world for both yourselves and those who do not 
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wish to be members of your household, and in behalf of those others we 
pray, do not come to us, and we will not ask you to make room for our 
overgrown families. 


WHY SHOULD WE SEEK TO CHRISTIANIZE THE HEATHEN ? 


ri 


Se 


The present is sometimes described as the missionary age of the Church; 
and though not exclusively, nor perhaps pre-eminently, such, yet the zeal 
of Protestant Christendom for the evangelization of non-Christian 
peoples will at least in part justify the claim to that designation. But 
as in all great popular movements the general enthusiasm nearly always 
outruns the well-settled convictions of the public mind, so in this case it 
may be suspected that many who are zealously affected in behalf of the 
work of foreign missions would find it difficult to assign reasons for 
their zeal that could at all stand the test of a careful re-examination. 
Epidemics of religious zeal for some great enterprise appear all along in 
the history of the Church. Such were the crusades and the persecutions 
of the French Huguenots; and during the Dark Ages the conversion or else 
the extermination of the Jews was a subject for the periodical awakening 
of persecuting fanaticism, and three hundred years ago the religious quick- 
ening in Spain (such as it was) found expression in the ravages of the 
Inquisition under Ximenes, and in the missionary activities of Loyola. 
That there have also been seasons of special religious awakenings and 
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activities of a better kind than these is also well known to every student 
of the Church’s history, for it must be recognized as a fact, that the 
growth of Christianity, especially in its outward expressions, has not 
been a uniform forward movement, but rather a series of impulsive and 
unequal, not to say spasmodic, awakenings and temporary activities. 

Just now a zeal for Christian propagandism is mfe in the evangelical 
Churches, in which all should rejoice, because it is in harmony with the 
spirit of Christ and of the apostles, and of the Church in all of its most 
devoted and successful eras, It is, however, quite certain that many 
persons, not excluding a large share of those most active in this work, 
have only partial and inadequate conceptions of the conditions involved 
in this problem of missions to the heathen. Their impulses, as is usually 
the case in all enterprises, outrun their reason, and their awakened 
zeal so much exceeds their intelligent convictions that there is danger 
that their action will be unsteady and transitury, But such gusts of 
enthusiasm are naturally temporary, and are sure to be followed by a 
season of criticism, often with a disposition toward skepticism. The 
question will arise, and will demand an answer, whether this zeal is legit- 
imate, That question is indeed asked already, and always. in the latent 
or active unbelief of the world, and an unspiritual economy of means and 
agencies, is ever caviling and protesting against ‘‘this waste.” And this 
spirit of opposition, though less impulsive, is terribly persistent, and will 
compel a hearing for itself. The objections, too, that are urged are sufli- 
ciently plausible to demand attention, and unless clearly responded to 
they will become formidable obstacles in the way of the missionary work 
of the Church. Many others, besides blatant infidels and openly profane 
persons, have been in doubt as to some things involved in this matter; 
and not a few who are in full sympathy with the cause of missions have 
had these misgivings, and have found themselves unable to answer 
questions that have been propounded to them, and more especially such as 
have risen unasked in their own minds, Such doubts must be respected 
and properly responded to by those who would defend the cause in 
which they are engaged, and toward which they are, for good reasons, so 
zealously affected. In order that the cause of Christian missions shall 
survive the influences of a merely temporary impulse, it must be com- 
mended to men’s best judgment, and fortified by intelligent reasons 
against the assaults of its adversaries and the more formidable doubtings 
of errorists in religion and of an unspiritual secularism. We will now 
notice some of these classes and kinds of objections in detail. 

1. There are those who say, that while religion is good and needful for 
all men, the claim made in behalf of Christianity that it alone, of all the 
religions of mankind, is capable of answering to the felt wants of the 
soul, must not be conceded. Modern literature is full of this idea, and 
in support of it we are told of the excellence of Confucianism, and its 
salutary influence over the morals of nearly half of the world, and of the 
profound and comfortable mysticism of the Buddhists, a form of faith that 
is cherished by, and which cherishes in return, the best people of India and 
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China and Japan. One western scholar goes into raptures over ‘‘ The 
Light of Asia,” clearly preferring it to the ‘ Light” that proposes to 
lighten all men; and another tells us of the ‘‘ Ten Great Religions,” 
among which Christianity is allowed a place, but only as one of a class, 
and without any, well-sustained claim to exclusive preference. Mr. 
Lecky exalts the stoicism of the old Romans as the highest type of vir- 
tue, and Dr. Draper celebrates the Saracenic civilization, with its under- 
lying spiritual code, as worthy of the highest admiration. The conclu- 
sion to which all this tends, and which is urged by these teachers, is, 
that while Christianity (could it be separated from both dogmas and 
ecclesiasticism) may be a good thing, it possesses no such special excel- 
lence as to be raised above all other religions, and therefore there is no 
good reason why we should seek to extend it to the peoples who are 
already sufficiently provided for in their own ethnic faiths and forms of 
worship. The self-styled ‘liberal * Churches of our own land, as the 
Unitarians and Universalists, seem to be dominated by this conception of 
the character and the place of Christianity among the religions of the 
world, and accordingly they are not concerned to give the Gospel to the 
heathen; and there is cause to suspect that this kind of unevangelical 
non-faith is also pretty widely disseminated among the members of our 
evangelical Churches, operating as a spiritual marasmus, and (to change 
the figure) extending as a dry-rot through the frame-work of the Chris- 
tian household. Against this ever-present obstruction, the most formi- 
dable of all, whether patent or latent, the cause of Christian missions 
must be prosecuted; and only as men believe that Christianity is not 
simply the best, but the only, soul-saving religion, will they be con- 
strained to make haste to send it to those who are not now blessed with 
its salvation. 

2. Formerly, much more than at present, our Protestant Churches 
were cursed with a form of theology which, wherever it operated, effect- 
ually suppressed the very beginnings of their missionary zeal. This 
theological monstrosity disclosed its character in the case stated by the 
Rev. Dr. Withrow, in his sermon before the American Board at its 
recent annual meeting. We quote his words: 

We observe the revival of an idea which dominated the minds of some good 
men atthe time when modern Christian missions had their rise. The same idea 
that President Wayland writes of as arising out of “a spurious system of Calvin- 
ism,” and the same that confronted the zealous Carey when he began to call on 
our mother country to give the Gospel to the Gentiles: and that is, that if we 
but let the heathen alone, the Lord will convert them by and by, if he shall see 
best. When William Carey’s enthusiasm had kindled enough interest in the 
subject of missions to the heathen to draw together that memorable conference 
in Northampton, and when the eloquence of the young shoemaker rose to a yery 
passionate pitch, as he pleaded “for the perishing pagans,” you may recall how 
this idea of which I speak found voice in that assembly.  Affronted at the ear- 
nestnesxs of the young ma», if not at his ignorance, an eminent minister cried, 
“ Young man, sitdown! When God pleases to convert the heathen, he will do it 
without your aid or mine.” Is it the ghost of that “ spurions system of Calvin- 
ism?” Ts it the lost and wandering ecnoes of that thundering rebuke by Dr. Ry- 
land in the Northampton Conference which have re-sliaped themselves into the 
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belief that whatever heathen we do not reach as Paul did a pagan in the prison 
at Philippi, Jesus Christ himself will reach, when he is pleased to, in the prison 
of the pit? If so, we may well obey the voice which bids us ‘“ sit down.” 


Perhaps that ‘‘spurious system of Calvinism” is less openly active 
just now than formerly, but its spirit survives, and it often becomes 
effective where least suspected, even by its subject. There is often an 
unconstious feeling that does not take the form of a cgnviction, and yet 
is powerfully operative, which refuses to believe that we have any spe- 
cial concern with the heathen, and says, in effect, they are In God’s 
hands, he has appointed their destiny, and it is well to leave them to his 
will and power. Practically that is the attitude of a large proportion of 
what is called evangelical Christendom toward the heathen world. True, 
such objectors do not usually formulate their cavils, but they are all the 
time in effect asking, ‘*‘ Why should we give the Gospel to the heathen ?” 
and holding the question to be unanswered, they do nothing. 

3. Another class of theological specialists assume, that after all that 
has been said about it the heathen are not in a very desperate condition ; 
that probably as large a proportion of the inhabitants of heathen as of 
nominally Christian lands will ‘‘ somehow ” find salvation. This tenet 
of belief, like most of its class, is seldom definitely formulated. We have, 
however, recently seen it set forth very distinctly by a high authority of 
our denomination, in terms sufficiently startling. That notion—it can 
scarcely be called an opinion—is very wide-spread and effectively oper- 
ative. We occasionally notice the recognition cf distinctions in the forms 
of faith, with the inference that there may be a real saving faith exer- 
cised by those who have never heard of the ‘ historical ” Christ. But if 
this supposed possibility should be granted as a bare possibility, the 
further question remains, whether, saying nothing about the form, any 
appreciable number of the ungospeled heathen show in their lives and 
characters that they have the substance of the faith, which, if it is unto 
salvation, must also ‘‘ work by love and purify the heart?” This 
question can be-settled only by the testimony of competent witnesses 
respecting heathen morality. What is the testimony of the historians, 
the poets, and moralists of heathen antiquity ?- What are the indications of 
those incidental statements by which, without design, the inner life of the 
people is revealed ? What may we learn from the signs of their material 
civilization as disclosed by the relics and mementos of ruined cities? All 
these unite to confirm in horrible details, and with accompanying mate- 
rial witnesses, the instruments of their abomination, the worst things 
that St. Paul wrote of them in the first chapter of his Epistle to the 
Romans. Again, if we gall our witnesses to testify concerning the moral 
condition of the heathen of our own time, the record they give is in 
nowise better than that of heathen antiquity. Travelers, merchants, and 
missionaries from heathen lands agree in presenting the most fearful 
pictures of the depravity of life and manners universally prevalent among 
all the grades of society and all conditions of men, whether in savage or 
civilized heathen countries, And these things are met with not only as 
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occasional outbursts of passion and lust; they are embodied in their 
civil and social, and even their religious institutions, their laws, their 
customs, their pleasures, and their worship: all declare the prevalence 
of deep-seated and abominable wickedness, We are, therefore, less con- 
cerned to ask whether any of these can be saved, according to the pro- 
visions of the Gospel, than we are to ascertain whether any appreciable 
number of them appear to have been saved, and are showing forth to any 
hopeful extent the fruits of righteousness? And if it should be found 
that a very few, one of a million, or even of a thousand, give some little 
ground for hope, what must be said of the almost absolutely unbroken 
multitude that is sweeping onward, with the volume of a Niagara, to the 
certain destiny of the wicked and abominable? May it not be that a 
preached Gospel would rescue some of these? and if so, we have the 
answer to the question at the head of this paper. 

We have room for only very brief references to the teachings of the 
Scriptures on this subject; but a few cases may be cited. Our Lord's 
commission tu St. Paul, first given at the time of his awakening, speaks 
of the Gentiles to whom he was then sent as being in ‘* darkness,” under 
‘the power of Satan,” and needing to ‘ receive forgiveness of sin,” and 
from this evil condition they were to be rescued through Paul’s ministry— 
all of which implies that the heathen, held in the bondage of sin, need 
to be forgiven, and that God's method for their deliverance is by the 
preaching of the Gospel. But why that method if they might be saved 
without having hecrd of the histvrical Christ? St. Paul himself (Rom. 
x, 14, 15) indicates the necessity for the preached Gospel, in order to 
men’s salvation, by a very simple array of gospel axioms: Salvation is by 
faith, faith comes by hearing (the word), and the word can be heard only 
where there isa preacher. This is God’s usual method for saving men, 
Perhaps it does not absolutely exclude every other way in any possible 
case; but if there be any other way it is not hinted at, nor are we at lib- 
erty to trust any other, either for ourselves or others, On this important 
passage Olshausen remarks: 


Preaching is the only way by which the Gospel is propagated among mankind. 
It cannot be produced by some immediate operation of the Spirit, scattered as 
seeds here and there, but in order to its propagation there is constantly réquired 
an imparting from the central point of tre Cliurch. . . . This is to be accounted for, 
first from the historical (continuous) character of Christianity, which essentially 
rests on the facts of the history of Jesus; aud next, from the Spirit, which is the 
power that operates in preaching. 


The action of the Holy Spirit in the world, according to Christ’s promise 
(John xiv, 26), is of the nature of a prompter of the memory as to what 
Christ himself had spoken and men had heard. He will ‘‘ guide them 
into all the truth” (Rev. Ver., xvi, 13), but ‘‘ he shall not speak from him- 
self; but what things he shall hear, these shall he speak.” The lesson here 
taught seems to be that the efficiency of the Spirit is conditioned on, and 
only follows after, the preaching of the Gospel; and both the promises of 
the Scriptures and the facts of experience agree to show, that if there is a 
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universal diffusion of the power of the Holy Ghost among men it almost 
never germinates into spiritual life, except as stimulated and made fruit- 
ful by the word of God, and that, also, with very few exceptions, by the 
word delivered bythe living preacher. , It is true that the Scriptures do 
not very definitely inform us what will be the destiny of those who die 
in their sins without having heard of Christ and his salvation; but every 
intimation given implies for them the most horrible ruin and hopeless- 
ness. Saved by faith they cannot be, for ‘‘ how shall they believe in him 
of whom they have not heard ?” and if a salvation through moral fitness 
“might be thought available for those so situated, which), and how many 
of them, could claim eternal blessedness on that condition ? 

4. There are, scattered among the churches, a class of persons who 
make but little account of the agencies of the Gospel now in use, and 
who expect no great successes in saving men to result from their employ- 
ment. They tell us the world is growing worse and worse, and will 
continue to do so until Christ appears in his material body to set up a 
political state on earth, and then go forth as a man of war to subdue the 
nations to himself, by his word and Spirit, or, failing with those, by the 
sword of his power, These persons, quite consistently with their views, 
set very little value on any missionary efforts; the preaching of the Gos- 
pel is to them, most emphatically, ‘* foolishness,” since it cin accomplish 
very little; while Christ coming into his earthly kingdom will make very 
short work of the conquest of the world. They may ask, with special con- 
sistency, Why should the waiting Church, while earnestly expecting the 
coming of the Lord to accomplish his own work, distress itself about a 
work which he has reserved for his own right hand? But with these we 
lave no other controversy than un unconditional rejection of their whole 
theory and scheme of Christ’s kingdom among men, as opposed alike to 
the letter and the spirit of the Gospel, and to the import of the ‘‘ promise 
of his coming.” It must be manifest, however, that the acceptance of their 
views will, as has been said of another form of belief, ‘‘ cut the missionary 
nerve;” and so far as those who hold these views carry them into their 
practices, the cause of missions can receive no help at their hands. 

5. Last of all we have to glance at the ‘‘ New Orthodoxy ” (of Ando. 
ver) in its relations to the question we are considering. The distin- 
guishing features of that phase of Christian beliefs of which the public 
has heard most are, that the period of man’s probation is not necessarily 
terminated at death, and that no one can be finally lost except those who 
consciously and of purpose reject Christ and the salvation which he 
offers. And since to do this is clearly impossible to those who have never 
heard of Christ, and to whom the Gospel has not come offering life, it is 
held that the whole heatlien world, including those of the past ages, must 
have their probation extended into the under world, where Christ preached 
to the spirits in prison, and where it is earnestly hoped (though just why 
it is expected we are not told) that the Gospel will prove more effective 
than it usually shows itself to be among ‘mea in the flesh.” These arti- 
cles of belief challenge our respect for the reason that they are sustained 
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by many very great names of the past as well as the present, including a 
large share of the most eminent living or receutly deceased scholars in all 
the Frotestant world, and also because they are a portion of a well-built 
structure, which is itself well fitted to its position. True, it has only the 
most meager scriptural support, and the few texts used to sustain it have 
the appearance of having been misconstrued for the purpose, while the 
whole drift and trend of the Bible is in another direction, It is claimed 
by its opposers, and scarcely denied by its supporters, that it necessarily 
very largely modifies all the great doctrines of the Gospel; that its God 
is quite another than the God of the old Orthodoxy; that sin and 
redemption are not what they have secmed to be; and that the salva- 
tion which it promises is not quite the same with that to which, through 
the ages, the Church has looked forward, and which faithful men have 
expected through Christ. One of its corollaries, of which not much has 
been said but which is involved in its very substance is, that while all 
infants are embraced in the purposes of the Gospel, all of them must also 
personally accept Christ, voluntarily and with the possibility of refusing, 
in order to be really saved; and since such as die in infancy have not so 
deliberated and decided, their future state must be involved in the out- 
come of a future-world probation which may issue in eternal death. 

The relation of this opinion to the cause of missions is quite obvious, 
though, while perhaps its opponents have overestimated its paralyzing 
influences, its supporters very strongly endeavor to minify its manifest 
tendency to abate any special earnestness of efforts to ‘+ rescue the per- 
ishing.” A warm and earnest Christian heart might persist in efforts to 
persuade men to accept Christ xow, without the stimulus of the assurance 
that it must be now or never; but for most Christian workers that stim- 
ulus might not be uncalled for; and as the apostles were impelled to 
persuade men by the “terrors of the Lord,” probably the best men of 
our times may need the same impulse to hold them earnestly and persist- 
ently to their work. A remote day of judgment is a much less effective 
detriment from wrong-doing than one near at hand, and a time for repent- 
ance indefinitely extended would offer large opportunities for indefinite 
delays. And in respect to the unsaved of the world, if they are persuaded 
that to die in one’s sins may not be to die eternally, very naturally that 
conviction would somewhat relax the zeal for instantly ceasing from sin; 
and if the heathen may repent and be saved in the next world, then the 
sluggish Church may consent to wait for that future state, with the 
thought that the Gospel will then be more effectively preached, and that 
possibly men will then be less unpersuadable than they now are. 

All of these several phases of faith or un-faith, and the states of 
mind in which they find an abiding place, seem to be unfavorable to any 
adequate development of the missionary spirit. It is also quite certain 
that the development and growth of that spirit in our day have been 
chiefly among those least affected by them. In nearly every case—we 
know of no exception—the men who have gone into the work of mis- 
sions in the spirit of earnest self-sacrifice, and with an all-consuming 
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zeal, have either known nothing of the doctrinal peculiarities of which 
we have spoken or they have known them only to earnestly repudiate 
them. They have all believed that Christianity alone, of all the world’s 
systems of philosophy or religion, is sufticient to save lost men; they have 
been persuaded that although God only is sufficient to save lost men, and 
that ‘‘ the residue of the Spirit is with* him,” he also would now, and at 
once, have ‘‘ all men to be saved,” and therefore he is earnestly intent to 
have them brought within the range of influences by which they may 
‘*come to the knowledge of the truth,” and without which they find no 
promise of salvation; they have believed that although the millions of 
the heathen nations have all been redeemed by the death of Christ, and 
perhaps in some faint degree taught by the Holy Spirit, yet in fact very 
few of them so improve their opportunities as not to fall under the con- 
demnation of those to whom the ‘‘ Light ” came, but they chose darkness 
rather than light; they have learned to contemplate Christ’s kingdom as 
already actually set up in the world, and the Church as a militant host 
sent forth to subdue the world to its rightful owner, with marching 
orders to ‘* go, .. make disciples of all the nations, . . . teaching them,” 
and with the comforting assurance that the enthroned Christ himself will 
lead them on to successive victories until the work shall be accom- 
plished; and they have learned from God’s own word that now is the 
acceptable time and day of salvation; and as they do not find any promise 
of another day of grace, or that there shall be any saving work or device 
in the future state, they therefore, in proportion as they care for men’s 
souls, are in earnest that they shall, with the least possible delay, hear 
the words of the Gospel by which they may be saved. Possessed by 
these convictions they have gone forth, not counting their lives dear unto 
themselves, and they have been sustained in their labors and sacrifices by 
what they have learned through their own observations. They have seen 
the abomination of desolation that rests, like the plagues of Egypt, upon 
the heathen world, while whole generations of men and women are going 
down to death, ‘* without God and without hope:” and on the other 
hand, they have seen living demonstrations of the power to save some of 
these—plucked ‘‘as brands from the burning;’’, and they are impelled by 
these things to patiently and joyfully labor and suffer, if by so doing the 
perishing may be saved, And as the great enterprise of modern missions 
was born of such convictions, and has been cherished by their confirma- 
tion in the facts of the work itself, so must it be perpetuated by the same 
beliefs, maintained in the integrity of their substance, and rendered 
practically effective by the power of the Spirit, which is displayed in its 
fullness only as it is responded to by ‘‘ the belief of tr truth.” 

The Christian believer, however wise and learned in man’s wisdom, is 
aware that his knowledge of the things of God in creation and in 
his dispensations is almost incomparably narrow and incomplete, and 
therefore that it is no part of his business ‘‘ to justify the ways of God to 
man.” He has come to know that sin is the one great curse of mankind, 
as a whole and in its individual members, and he has been taught by the 
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Bible that it is God’s good pleasure and earnest purpose to save men 
by Christ Jesus his Son, and for that purpose he has provided that the 
glad tidings shall be proclaimed among all nations, He has himself 
realized the plague of his own heart, and also found a balm for his 
wounded spirit through faith in Christ, and he is accordingly prepared 
to commend to all men the salvation in which he rejoices. Beyond this 
knowledge he finds no need to inquire; for he has found that the effec- 
tiveness of his faith is proportioned to its simplicity. Tospeculate about 
things that cannot be known may be unavoidable, especially for thought- 
ful minds; but only arrant pride will on such a subject seek to be wise 
above what is written in the book of God. 

The foundation-principles of the missionary enterprise are few and very 
simple: Man is a lost sinner; Christ is the Saviour of all men; salvation 
is to be realized in personal experience through the preaching of the 
Gospel; Christ has commanded his disciples to see that the Gospel is 
every-where proclaimed; the present life is the only period designated for 
hearing and accepting the grace that brings salvation. Upon these foun- 
dation stones the missionary edifice must be erected. Here it will stand 
secure and immovable; but ‘all other ground is sinking sand,” 


FORBIGN, RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY. 


‘“A MAN AND A Brotuer.”—At a recent German Congress for the ad- 
vancement of their national interests in Africa, there were discussed a 
good many practical and significant questions concerning the Negro. A 
certain titled gentleman took the position that the Negro should be taught 
to work, because that further than this he is not of much import. Ac- 
cording to this authority, ‘‘the Negro is inclined to chatter about many 
things that he does not understand, and especially those that are under 
the special influence of the missionaries,” 

This wholesale attack on the German mission work in Africa started up 
a crowd of champions for the black man and his white teachers, who in 
substance said : The German missionaries in South-western Africa have 
had remarkable success in their work of forty years, and very especially 
in the line of teaching them to work, as well as to understand Christian 
truths. And this has been done not by the severity recommended by the 
noble count above alluded to, but by humane and kind treatment, and to 
this latter mode the Negro shows himself very susceptible and yielding. 
The Negro does not need the whip; he answers easily to peaceful Christian 
measures. And they who would teach him the peaceful art of agriculture 
rather than that of war are ever made welcome. The main problem for 
the German nation to settle is, how to get skillful and vigorous tillers of 
the soil to go there and try their fortunes. The first important problem 
to settle is, that of quick and safe transportation from the mother-country 
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to the new colonial territory. To this end several speakers moved that the 
Imperial Government be petitioned to establish a line of rapid and strong 
steamers to the new colonies. 

To this motion there was added another, on the second day of the ses- 
sion, to the intent that there be established by the Home Government, on 
African soil, an Oriental seminary for the study of the African tongues— 
a school in which men could be trained to take the native tongues and 
reduce them to form and characters, so that in a short time they 
would be able to have intelligent intercourse with the natives,’and be 


‘able to impart to them important truths by the eye as well as by the 


ear. The founder and head of the Lutheran Missionary Union for 
East Africa had much to say that was encouraging for the work of that 
body. He justified the establishing and encouraging of these evangelical 
means for the elevation of the heathen, and gave some pretty hard blows 
to the commercial and political emissaries who would use the Negro for 
their own selfish purposes. Amid tumultuous applause one of the speakers 
declared that their motto for Africa was, ‘* Pray and work!” believing that 
prayer was necessary for success to all work among the heathen, and that 
the apostles of good works should lead the van. To this end two Chris- 
tian women are preparing to go as deaconesses to establish a hospital to 
heal the ills of the Negro, and thus teach him practical Christianity. 
This famous Congress adjourned without leaving a stone for its oppo- 
nents to stand upon. Never before were so many kind and practical sug- 
gestions made to advance the welfare of the Negro in Africa, and insure 
his treatment as ‘‘a man and a brother.” 


A CALL TO THE FRIENDS OF IsRAEL has just appeared in Leipsie 
which shows that there is now much activity among those who believe 
that the Jew can be reclaimed for Christ. The fervent hope of the apostle 
to the heathen, that Israel might be saved, is becoming more and more 
rife among the Christians of all lands, and interceding prayer for the people 
of Israel is rising mightily to Heaven. An anxiety in this direction seems 
to be taking possession of the Jews of eastern Europe. After forty years 
of lubor Profesor Delitzsch, of Leipsic, issued in 1877 the translation of 
the New Testament. into Hebrew, and with wonderful speed it was scat- 
tered among that people in the whole earth. A missionary in this cause 
lately reported that he was surprised to find this book in Galicia, Buko- 
wina, Roumania, and Bessarabia, casting light where the Jews are in the 
greatest darkness, Jewish hands circulate it secretly. Whole families 
and circles of friends gather secretly in order to read and study the Gospel. 

This awakening in Israel corresponds to a like awakening of the love 
for mission work to Israel among the young theologians of Germany. In 
1880 there was founded in Leipsic, among the theological students of 
the University, a mission band, Jnstitutum Judaicum, in imitation of the 
older one of Halle. This was called into life by an enthusiastic descrip- 
tion of the work to be done among the Jews, which seemed to animate 
the dormant spirits and set them all aglow, At present there are nine of 
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these institutes at respective universities. These contain a fraternity of 
three hundred young theologians, who pass through the work of these 
Instituta, each endeavoring to seek the special preparation needed for 
efficient work. But even these are not now thought to be enough; there 
is a growing demand for special institutions for preparation in this line 
independent of the theological schools, and the establishment of such a 
school is now declared to be an urgent necessity. Three young theologians 
have just presented themselves for this special office, and Professor 
Delitzsch is ready to undertake the lead of the instruction, and in some 
particular line also to teach himself. And a remarkable providence ap- 
perrs in the fact that a very learned Judaist is now in Leipsic, and ready 
to aid Delitzsch in the establishment of a seminary of this kind. 

But, as usual, money is needed for this purpose, as the government 
schools cannot, of course, undertake the work. A call is therefore being 
made for means for the aid or support of the men who are willing to 
devote themselves to this calling. All who are thus aided bind themselves 
to labor at least three years among the Jews. The missionary societies 
for the conversion of the Jews see in these trained workers a long-felt 
need supplied, and are enthusiastic in the desire to encourage and sup- 
port the effort. One of the leading German ministers is therefore now 
making a call for money, confident, as he says, that where the kingdom 
of God needs means these cannot fail. And great haste is also urged in 
this work that the services of Delitzsch may be enjoyed before it is too 
late. This venerable worker and friend of Israel, who for fifty years has 
been the principal support of the ‘* Jewish Mission” in Germany, cannot 
live much longer on earth, and they all, as well as himself, desire that 
before he goes hence his eyes may see the glory of the Lord in the estab- 
lishment of institutions to prepare men for intelligent work among those 
Jews who would hear of the true Christ. 


BaABYLONIA as a field for colonization is the startling cry now raised by 
a German savant who was for some time a professor in Calcutta, and is 
the author of a life of Mohammed. This gentleman claims that it was 
the richest land of antiquity, and now offers the most remunerative field 
for profitable colonization. In the olden time there was no such com- 
plaint of the fatal climate as we now hear, and nowhere was land more 
fertile. It is highly probable that the present unfavorable condition is the 
result of neglect of drainage and culture of the soil, which once brought 
forth in abundance the most valuable of the cereals and other necessities 
for the human race in great fullness, 

Once all this region was the favorite home of the date-palm, now it 


produces mainly the swamp-reeds; once it was the granary of the caliph- 


ates, now it is the scene of shapeless ruins or the beds of ancient canals, 
Its present poverty proceeds clearly from neglect, and its ancient value 
might be restored were some European Power to undertake the task. Tivis 
work would redound also greatly to the interests of the antiquarians, for 
excavations would immediately be commenced which would afford a rich 
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fund of antiquarian wealth. This work itself would improve the climatic 
conditions by the proper guidance of the irrigating canals and the use of 
the reclaimed soil for healthy vegetation. In the olden time, during the 
caliphate of Bagdad, the climate was wholesome in spite of the greatest 
summer heat. The roving Bedouin races that now virtually rule the land 
might be influenced by the proximity of a civilized power to learn the 
industrial arts and turn these wastes into pasture grounds for flocks, 
These, some may say, are dreams, but the more frequently and impres- 
sively they are presented the more practical seems their execution and 


‘the more positive their importance. Schemes of this kind are now passing 


from the brain of the scholar to that of the statesman, and there is clearly 
a growing inclination to listen to them as capable of practical develop- 
ment. Large sums are now being turned toward Africa, and working 
capacities are being directed thither; but here, according to the author of 
this project, men are offered much greater rewards than in the Dark 
Continent, if for no other reason, because of its proximity and compara- 
tive ease of access. A way might be found without violence to induce 
Turkey to yield a province which is of no practical value to her, and 
whose worth she does not appreciate. England has for years talked of.a 
railroad down the valley of the Euphrates as a safe and convenient way 
to India, and were this realized the approach to it would be speedy. The 
Orient is now the only territory on the earth which enterprising nations 
are not endeavoring to possess, and if Germany does not soon secure this 
opportunity some other nation will, for the Turk will certainly do nothing 
but curse it. Even the Russians may soon plaée their greedy hands upon 
it and colonize it with the Cossacks. The German emperor might easily 
send thither a few hundred thousand colonists with weapons for defense 
and implements to cultivate the neglected soil, and thus become the shep- 
herd of peace and plenty in all Asia. Why not, therefore, form a com- 
pany for the colonization of Babylonia ? 


Tue TreovocicaL Lrprary for the poor pastor is now the practical 
question under discussion by a coterie of German theologians, The book- 
sellers of the Fatherland know full well that commercially such a line of 
books secures them the best venture, because these must be possessed by 
a large class of scholars in the country. But German pastors, especially 
in the rural districts, are proverbially poor, and need to make the best 
selections for the means they can command, On an average they are said 
to own about thirty to forty volumes, nearly always exclusively theological 
works, except those of Schiller and the cook-book of the pastor’s wife. 
But the choice of books is so unwise often that half of these are of no 
practical good, or they are virtually duplicates, thus wasting much of the 
meagre substance of the needy preacher, Now it is clear that there are 
books which every pastor must possess and study. But what are they ? 
Under the guidance of thoughtful teachers the student may lay the first 
foundation of his library without much danger of going astray; but the 
upper story will be difficult to complete without systematic guidance. 
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What is needed, then, is a reliable guide to those works which every 
theologian ought to possess, according to his country or his creed. Ger- 
man biblical scholars are pretty well agreed that there are two works that 
are indispensable to all Christian teachers, namely, Zéckler’s Mannat of 
Tieological Sciences and the most recent commentary of the sacred books 
of the Old and New Testament by Strack and Zéckler. But among the 
mass of others, what is the third and what shall be fourth to reeommend 
to the poor pastor whose dollars are so rare? The answer given by certain 
scholars is: The third might well be a not less important though simple 
work, produced by the harmonious co-operation of distinguished and 
like-gifted men, entitled ‘‘ Catalogue of those works that ought to be 
known and possessed by every theological student.” 

ut in the multitude of advisers there is a difficult problem to be 
solved. Ought this book to be a mere register of the titles of works, or 
should it give a few pages of short allusion to their contents and charac- 
teristics? Should not scientific and practical men have a part in the produc- 
tion of such an adviser, as well as theoretical theologians? A worthy and 
respected preacher, and faithful and tried adviser, declared, in one of these 
discussions, that after the Bible he had found his best assistants in Shakes- 
peare and the works of the historian Von Ranke. Such a canon of indis- 
pensable literature for theologians would be of incalculable worth. It 
would be the first and truest guide of the young student into the laby- 
rinth of his needed knowledge, and in it he would find as counselors the 
best and truest biblical scholars of the land, each acting toward him as a 
personal teacher, and all yiving virtually the same advice. Certainly such 
a common basis of general theological culture would be most desirable, 
though no man need be confined to it as within a vise. But how bring 
such a work into existence? This is the German scholar’s reply: ‘‘ Let 
some man of large personal acquaintance in this line of study, himself an 
acknowledged expert and enthusiastic in the cause, undertake the editor- 
ship. Let him choose prominent theologians both in science and practice, 
and present to them this question: ‘What are the ten works to which 
you are most indebted for your knowledge and vocation? Or, if you to- 
day were to be sent to prison for life, what ten works would you choose to 
take with you?’ and the answers compared and revised would form the 
basis of the work desired.” 


ULTRAMONTANISM is receiving some pretty hard blows from several 
sources at present. Professor Semmig, an excellent authority, has re- 
cently published two works on this subject, one entitled, The Reforming 
of Silesia and its Catholization, and its Final Rescue by Frederick the Great. 
The other treats of the Catholic aggressions on the Rhine, the Rhone, and 
the Loire. Both books are very clear in their accusations, and sharp in 
their outlines. 

The author was forced to flee from Germany after the revolution of 
1848, and remained for several decades in France, whence he returned at 
the period of the new life of United Germany, full of enthusiasm for the 
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new cause, and well stocked with experience of Ultramontanism gained 
in France, which he declares to be the greatest enemy of progress, and 
one that should be known and studied by all the patriots of Europe. 

The picture which he draws of the persecutions and oppressions of the 
Protestants in Silesia is appalling; but it is cast into the shade by some 
of the sections of the second volume of the book. Semmig was for some 
time a teacher in Orleans, in France, where he enjoyed peculiar opportu- 
nities to study original documents of the Bartholomew massacre in that 
town, so that from Catholic sources he gives the minutest details. The 
individual victims of fanaticism and the modes of their death are brought 
out in a very tragic manner. 

The life of Bishop Dupanloup, of Orleans, a liberal Gallican churchman 
in reality, but who finally yielded to Ultramontanism, is clear proof of 
the impossibility of any individual success in holding within the Church 
opinions opposite to those of the Great Head. Many of the separate 
essays also tell on the general theme, namely, that the new German 
Empire has no greater enemy than Romanism. The valuable translation 
of Lavelaye’s monograph on Catholicism, which lately appeared, helps also 
to show the political retrogression of the Catholic peoples. 


In RotrrerDAM there is a movement on foot to put the brakes on a vile 
trade that one scarcely likes to mention, but whose extent and ravages are 
so fearful that they must be publicly met in the interest of humanity. 
The Hollanders have been forced to perceive that large numbers of young 
girls are brought to them from Germany for the vilest of purposes, In 
short, Holland (and Rotterdam especially) is being overrun with them. 
The mode of operation is, to send to as many addresses as can be pro- 
cured, ‘‘A Warning to Young Girls,” in which, to all women who desire 
employment in other neighboring countries, they recommend the greatest 
possible care in respect to advertisements in the papers for governesses, 
ladies’ maids, waitresses, and house-servants. Besides great care in an- 
swering these offers, they advise those who do so to arrive at certain 
stations in Holland, France, or England, where they will find friends of 
morality and justice ready to counsel and protect them, ‘‘ because very 
often they are met by immoral and dishonorable persons who are intent 
on leading them into false ways,” 

This warning extends not only to the countries above named, but is 
also of great use in Belgium, and indeed to all young women who go 
alone to foreign lands, Urged on by the ‘‘ Rotterdam Warning,” a certain 
town council in Germany has just issued a proclamation to all whom it 
may concern, In this document are named no less than sixteen persons, 
all but two or three Jews from Galicia, Russia, and Roumania, who come 
at periods from various parts of South America with falee papers and 
large sums of money to induce emigration to that region. Many young 
women listen to the flattering pictures drawn for them, and end by finding 
themselves in public brothels in these lands, These villains carry on their 
trade in souls in nearly all the principal parts of the continent— Marseilles, 
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Bordeaux, and Havre, Antwerp, Hamburg, and Bremen, and in Liverpool 
and London. They bring their victims from Austria, Hungary, Germany, 
and Switzerland. One may well say God speed to the Rotterdam Coun- 


cil in the good work. 


JERUSALEM has quite a treasure in the Germans who have gathered in 
different fields of Christian work. Their last annual report gave one hun- 
dred and twenty members to their congregation; among these, twenty 
Arabs. The Sunday services and the weekly Bible meetings are well at- 
tended. Twelve children were confirmed during the year. The congre- 
gation is under the guidance of Dr. Lepsius; and besides himself there 
are two male teachers and two female. There is a school of four grades, 
in which are taught English, French, Latin, and Greek. In the Retreat 
for Lepers there are seventeen of these poor creatures cared for by a di- 
rector and his wife and a deaconess. In the Deaconess Hospital four 
hundred and fifty-seven patients were cared for by four deaconesses; and 
during the year the enormous number of seven thousand six hundred and 
seventy-five received medical aid and advice: among these patients were 
two hundred and three Mohammedans, one hundred and four Greeks, 
ninety-four Protestant Christians, and twenty-seven Roman Catholics. 

The Orphanage of ‘Talitha Kumi educates one hundred and ten girls, 
seven deaconesses being the teachers. The Syrian Orphanage contains one 
hundred and twenty boys under a director and his son, both from the Prus- 
sian Church; in addition to these there are nine European teachgs and 
three Arabian assistants. The Children’s Hospital cares for about one 
hundred and fifty children, varying in age from one day to fifteen vears. 
Of these one hundred and seven are Mohammedans, fifteen Roman Cath- 
olics, twelve Greeks, ten Jews, and nine Protestants. The Germans have 
just sent there a traveling evangelist who visits all these establishments as 
inspector. 

Some of the members of this mission are working at other points; one 
in Ramleh married an English Darbyite, and now works with the Ply- 
mouth Brethren in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria. A Pastor Schneller is 
laboring in Bethlehem, notwithstanding the increasing antagonism of the 
Turkish Government and the mosques, In the ancient Giloh there is the 
largest Arabic-Protestant congregation in the land, and they are now 
building a small chapel there as a part of the contemplated mission- 
house. Twelve thousand frances are already collected for a church in 
3ethlehem near David's Well, and in sight of the ancient Church of the 
Nativity. 


“‘Tur GERMAN TEMPLE,” so-called, is making steady progress in Pales- 
tine. It has now four seatements in the Holy Land, The Temple com- 
munity in Jerusalem has now over three hundred souls, and since the 
death of its founder and director, Rev. Christian Hoffmann, is under the 
central control, with his senior son at the head. The Temple congrega- 
tion or community, in Jaffa, has increased its membership during the 
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year, numbering now over two hundred souls. This community has four 
steam grist mills (in Palestine!) to which have been lately added several 
steam saw-mills. The children have so increased in number that a new 
school-house is to be built. The community in Sharon has about two 
hundred and fifty souls. A new street has been added to the village, on 
which stand already tive new houses. One of its very active members was 







lately made, by the Turkish Government, engineer of roads and bridges. 
Notwithstanding the opposition of the Carmelite monks, this community 
mide last summer a good carriage-road to the terrace on the side of ‘Mount 
‘Carmel, which will be very acceptable to tourists, And these agricultural 
communities are all making large quantities of *t Carmel soap” from the 









pure oil of the olive. 







Pore Leo XIII. is showing a great affection for the many believers in 
Germany, and has just announced to them that he has gladly taken notice 
of their ‘many good works.” He is also gratified to know that in these 






things they are one, according to the pattern of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
before his death prayed fervently to his heavenly Father that all who be- 
lieved on him might be one as he and the Father are one. He bids them 
to pray daily that all who believe in Christ may soon be able to discard all 
sects and schisms, and be united in the true faith and the true Church. 
The pontiff now feels so comfortable at the status of the Church in Ger- 
many that he offers to all true believers of both sexes who pray for grace 
and pardon, and repeat at least once a week the Paternoster and Ave 
Maria, an indulgence of two hundred days, if the prayers are specially offered 
in the sense above stated—the unity of all Christians. It is indeed no 
wonder that his Holiness is greatly gratified that his cohorts in Germany 
are moving to the front in all the demands of Ultramontanism. 


















His Horess, in spite of all his manifold duties and cares, seems also 
to find time to cultivate the poetic art. The Unita Cattolica has just pub- 
lished two Latin poems by the pope. They appear as hymns to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary by Leo XIII. High Pontiff, ete. The first, being 
translated, runs about thus: ‘‘ The battle rages terribly; Lucifer’s hellish 
realm spews out monsters of horrible kind from its depths. Holy Mother, 
O come, hasten to help me! Grant me the shield of bravery and renewed 
and strengthened courage. May thy virgin feet trample down the brood 
of enemies, If thou wilt be my leader, I will venture boldly into the 
conflict and will conquer the enemy in the fight, thou being the cap- 
tain.” His Holiness also remains so fond of the humanities that he bids 
the directors of the priestly seminaries founded by his predecessor pay 
special attention to Italian, Latin, and Greek literature, and thinks it 
well, indeed, to lengthen the course by a year, that ample time may be 










given to classical linguistic studies, 










Tue JuptLee Year of the foundation of the establishment on the 
Lower Rhine for deaconesses was recently celebrated with great éclat. 
Within the last fifty years this great institution has grown to immense 
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proportions, and has done a noble work. The early workers have gone to 
their reward, and scarcely any remain who saw the first-fruits of the work, 
On this occasion there were present, however, three deaconesses who have 
been twenty-five years in the field. The first evangelical men of the coun- 
try were present, and many interesting ceremonies graced the event. A 
famous little house that was the cradle of the enterprise was given to the 
‘* Mother” of the institution, who had been raised from an almost fatal 
sickness and was uble to be present. The story of all the labor done since 
the first move in the direction of its benevolent work was a marvelously 
interesting one, and almost authorized the narrators to declare that some- 
thing was indeed made out of nothing. Now from zone to zone, and from 


sea to sea, these noble women of God are engaged in charitable works. 


SCANDINAVIAN lands are catching the infection of the labor troubles, 
from which they have hitherto been free. The Danish workingmen’s 
associations are now almost exclusively in the hands of the socialists. 
Those of Sweden are largely imbued with socialistic tendencies, and in 
Norway the workmen's unions are under the pressure of the social demo 
crats of Christiania. A recent convention of tle working classes in Gotten- 
burg adopted resolutions with strong socialistic leanings. This conven- 
tion was composed largely of delegates from all Scandinavla, who cime 
together with the intent to form a Scandinavian League, whose political 
and industrial programme was completely in the hands of socialism. The 
time, therefore, seems not far distant when the laboring forces of all 
Scandinavian lands will be imbued with doctrines tending to the over- 
throw of civil and social order. Good-bye, then, to the proverbial peace 
of these northern climes, that have so long been the envy of their near- 
est neighbors, 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A Massacre ry Ucanpa.— We have been quite prepared for months 
past to hear shocking news from Uganda. at the north end of the Vic- 
toria Nyanza, Central Africa, where the Church Missionary Society and 
the French Roman Catholics have large mission interests. King Mtesa’s 
successor, Mwanga, who came into power on the death of his father in 
1884, gave promise as a prince of becoming a protector of the missions, 
He used to visit the Protestant mission, express interest in the work of 
the missionaries, and declare his purpose, if he should ever become king, 
of proving a benefactor to it. Mtesa was not a bad sort of man-for a 
savage. He was covetous, he was vacillating, becoming in turn a Prot- 
estant, a Catholic, a Mohammedan, and a heathen, but he was not more 
cruel and bloodthirsty than the average African monarch, His son, 
Mwanga, was not long in power before the missionaries saw that they 
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had to deal with a crafty and cruel enemy, who would show favor to the 
Arab slavers, but not to the missionaries, either Protestant or Catholic. 
The chiefs had been made to believe that the missionaries were in 
Uganda to seize the country and break up the slave-trade. The Arabs, 
seeing that their craft is in danger, have lost no opportunity to poison 
the minds of the chiefs against the missionaries, and these chiefs have 
influenced the king. 

The first overt act against the missionaries was committed in January, 
1885, when they were suddenly arrested by the order of the king on the 


‘charge of bringing large numbers of white men into Uganda, and secret- 


ing them somewhere on the shores of the Nyanza. After being com- 
pelled to march with their captors ten miles, and receiving many indigni- 
ties, they were released and told to go their own way. Some of the 
young blacks connected with the mission were, however, carried away by 
the troops. The missionaries went to the chief judge and complained, 
but he gave them no redress. On the contrary, they heard him give 
orders to have them seized next day and bundled out of the country. A 
mob had gathered, and when the judge's order was known they seized 
the missionaries and hustled them off, stripping them of their clothing. 
The judge, however, sent an executioner to protect them, and they 
reached the mission house in safety. They immediately prepared a very 
costly present and sent it to the king to secure the release of the mission 
children, The present was accepted, but the boys were not given up; 
they were reserved for a horrible fate. Shortly after, they, with a man 
who was suspected of being a Christian, were burned to death in a slow 
fire, after having their hands cut off. They bore the taunts and jibes of 
their executioners, and the awful tortures to which they were subjected 
with the firmness and fortitude of the martyrs of the primitive Church. 
And not less remarkable than this heroic endurance of converts who but 
yesterday were heathen is the fact that though they were burned alive 
to deter others from becoming Christians, and an order was issued direct- 
ing the people to keep away from the mission, inquirers and learners in- 
creased. In a short time the king’s attitude toward the missionaries un- 
derwent a change, at least externally. He professed great friendliness, 
and expressed a desire to have more Englishmen as well as French 
Catholics in Uganda. 

Subsequently the approach of Bishop Hannington was announced, and 
the king, after counsel with his chiefs, promised to send messengers to 
meet the bishop, and, if their reports were favorable, to receive him. 
The bishop, however, did not come by the usual route, via Kagei, at 
the south of the lake, but from the east coast to the north-eastern 
boundary of Uganda—what is known among the people as the ‘ back 
door” of the kingdom. The result was the massacre of the bishop 
and nearly all of his party. The Rev. R. P. Ashe, of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, who has been sent out of the kingdom by Mwanga, 
and was at latest accounts at Uyui, south of the Victoria Nyanza, has 
sent to the New York Herald a copy of the diary of the martyred bishop 
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from October 21 to October 29, 1885, the day he was killed. We give 
the entries for the last two days: 
. 

Wednesday, 28th (seventh day in prison).—A terrible night—first with noisy, 
drunken guards, and secondly with vermin, which have found out my tent and 
swarm. I don’t think I got one sound hour's sleep, and woke with fever fast 
developing. O Lord, do lave mercy upon me and release me. I am quite 
broken down and brought low, but comforted by reading the twenty-seventh 
Psalm. In an hour or two's time fever developing rapidly. My tent was so 
stifling that I was obliged to go inside the filthy but, and soon was delirious. In 
the evening the fever passed away. News comes that Mwanga lias sent three 
soldiers ; but what uews they bring they will not yet let me know. Much com 
forted by the twenty-eighth Psalm. 

Thursday, 29th (eighth day iu prison).—I can hear no news: but was held up 
by the tlurtieth Psalm, which came with great power. A hyena howled near 
me last night, smelling a sick man; but I hope it is not to have me yet. 


These were the last words written by the bishop. On the same day 
three Buganda soldiers entered his tent and told him the king had sent 
for him. His bed and bedding and the few things left him were hastily 
packed and he left the tent with the soldiers, full of joy at being set free, 
as he supposed. The rest is thus told by Mr. Ashe: 


At last he is free. How fervently ke pours out his heart to God for bringing 

n so near the eud of his journey! And yes, there are his porters; they, too, 
rejoicing in their new tound liberty, though there appears to be less than a 

red of them. By a close serutiuy of the journal the number seems to have 

53. the full number being 200, 150 of whom he had left belind in Kam- 
Strongly guarded he is marched away. A great mob of pcople has col- 

ted, possibly to see the strange white man. Has he any misgiving that all is 
not right. or is his heart too full of joy aud thankfulness to note how his guard 
hang their heads and whisper together? At last they leave the shadow of the 
plantain trees aud emerge into the open. Suddenly he sees a movement among 
the mob in front. “O God, what is that?” Their long spears are suddenly 
brandished and plunged into his unresisting porters, who fall without being able 
to make any resistance. They approach lim with uplifted spears. He is quiet 
now. ‘Do not spear me,” he cries, pointing to a gun, “shoot me.” The spears 
are lowered and the gun raised. “ Tell them,” he says, “ that this road is bought 
with my life, and that I am dying for those who kill me” The fatal shot is 


fired, and another brave life is laid down for Africa. 

Nobody dared to remonstrate with the king, except one of the young 
pages, and he was sentenced to be burned. The sentence was executed, 
though the executioner in mercy first decapitated him. The mission- 
aries wrote an account of the affair to the British Consul at Zanzi- 
bar, and warned their brethren, who had arrived at the south end of the 
lake, on no account tocome on. But things gradually began to assume 
a more cheerful aspect; and the French priests, adopting a diametrically 
opposite policy to that of the English missionaries, allowed both a bishop 
and a priest to join them. They arrived in May, 1886, to find that the 
lull had been succeeded by a fearful storm, and to be the witnesses of a 
bitt-r and bloody persecution which the presents they brought to the 
king were utterly ineffectual to avert. Soon after the arrival of the 
French vicar-apostolic twenty or thirty Catholic converts were seized by 
order of the king, and were burned aiive in company with the principal 
Protestants. This took place last June. The immediate occasion of it 
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was the refusal of one of the king’s pages to do a vile act. The king 
complained that his Christian subjects lacked in obedience, and he 
formed the determination of exterminating them. In all, fifty of his own 
pages have suffered death. How many others have fallen it is not pos- 
sible to say. All seem to have met their death with Christian resigna- 
tion Mr. Ashe well says: 


The splendid devotion with which these poor people have died for righteous- 
ness gives them an indixputable, irrefutable claim, not merely upou the verbal 
sympathy but upon the material help of every man who loves righteousness, be 
he of whatsoever creed or nationality he may. 


Mr. Ashe gives the following incident as illustrating the horror of the 
situation : 


The mission cook lately came complaining that he had no firewood. On being 
told to go and buy some at the market, close at hand, he remarked, with the air 
of a man who had received a personal injury, that tue king’s executioners had 
taken every stick to burn a batch of Christians with. This took place at the be- 
ginning of June, 1886, when thirty-two Christian men and loys were burned alive 
on one great funeral pyre by the orders of Mwanga, the son and successor of 
Mtesa, King of Uganda, All this is sob-r fact. God alone knows how vast is 
ly done to death in these dark lands. 


the multitude whicli is year 


At latest accounts Mr. Ashe, as alrealy stated, had been sent out of 
Uganda, and had arrived at Uyui. Mr. Mackay was, however, retained 
by the king. The authorities of the Church Missionary Society do not 
believe that personal violence will be offered him. 

Mr. Ashe, in his appeal to Americans for sympathy, says: 


The wholesale killing of his people by an African chief is no'hing new in 
Buganda or elsewhere. But in the case of Mwanga the fact that his victims have 
been murdered for being Christians will give the circums ance a deeper interest 
for Christian America, The nameless wrongs of these unhappy people—their 
homes ravaged, themselves slain, their wives dragged away to degrading slavery, 
their young children devoted ofttimes to the vilest shame—the sufferings, too, of 
these persecuted Cvristians in Buganda—victims of the stake, the knife, of cruel 
and shameful mutilations—their wrongs, of which death is the least cruel, should 
stir the wholesome heart of America to some prompt and active int-rference on 
their behalf. This famous young King Mwanga (and it is doubtful whether any 
other native king would be much better) has made a furious onslaught upon the 
very pick of his people; and their teachers, who liave in one sense been the cause 
of all their misery, have to look on and see them burned and butchered before 
their eyes without being able to render them any assistance. In fact, tlie situation 
of Kuropeans now in Mwanga's power is little better than that of the native 
Christians. The Europeans number eight persons: a French bishop and tliree 
French priests and a lay brother; Dr. Junker, the Russian traveler, at present 
staying at the Church Missionary Society's station, and two English missionaries 
belonging to that society—namely, Mr. Mackay, mentioned in Bishop Hanning- 
ton’s journal—and the present writer. Let America, Germany, and England join 
hands and say that such wrongs as are here related shall not be; that Africa shall 
no longer be given up to be the prey of wolfish native chiefs and vile Asiatic trad- 
ers. With reference to the vast equatorial regions between the great lakes and 
Zanzibar, the Sultan of Zanzibar no more owns or controls these interior districts 
than does the government of America, England, Germany, or Russia, and the only 
claim which he can urge could be quite as justly urged by them—namely, that 
his subjects have penetrated into the interior. Because some wretched Aral or 
Swaheli trader puts up a red flag a thousand miles inland after having had to pay 
toll or “hongo” to a hundred uative chiefs on his journey, does all that region 
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then become the possession of the Sultan of Zanzibar? It is perfectly monstrous 
that a power, or, more accurately speaking, a weakness, so miserable and incapa- 
ble as that of Zanzibar or Portugal should be allowed to possess vast reaches of 
the coast of Africa, and thus bar all access to the interior, and hinder those who 
have both the will aud power to do so from opening up the country and develop- 
ing its resources. It on.y requires that the American people be informed of the 
facts, and a very different policy with regard to Africa may soon be inaugurated, 
The object of the writer of this is more especially t» endeavor to arouse an in- 
terest iu this equatorial lake region, which is without exception the finest pir ce 
of Africa; and its inhabitants, at least some of the tribes round the Victoria 
Nyanza, compare not unfavorably in forin and feature with the white races. It is 
to suve these from the fute of shame and slavery which too surely awaits them 
unless help from without is given to them that the present appeal to the A verican 
people is made, and with the hope that some earnest and persevering advocates 
of the rights of humanity may espouse the cause of these peoples, and never rest 
till Africa is delivered from tie cruel bondage under which she has labored for so 
many years. 

America, we fear, can do little in the line suggested by Mr. Ashe. Our 
government can hardly interfere on behalf of humanity and civilization; 
but we can, at least, give our sympathy, and, what is much better, do our 


share in evangelizing the Dark Continent. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp.—Not for many years has the 
annual meeting of the representative foreign missionary society of the Con- 
gregationalists attracted so much attention as has that of October last in 
Des Moines, Iowa, A question of vital importance had arisen in the admin- 
istration of the Prudential Committee. The committee had found among 
the applicants for missionary service two or three young men, graduates 
of Andover or Yale Theological Seminary, who held views respecting a 
future probation for infants, idiots, heathen, and others who have no op- 
portunity to accept or reject Christ in the present life. One returned mis- 
sionary, Mr. Hume, also announced similar views. The committee, while 
not absolutely rejecting all the applicants, declined for the present to ap- 
point them. The Andover professors, and some others holding with them 
to what is called the New Theology, questioned the right of the Pruden- 
tial Committee, and a considerable controversy was the result. After a 
full discussion at the annual meeting, resolutions were adopted: 1. Ap- 
proving the principle upon which the Prudential Committee has acted in 
making appointments for missionary service; 2. Viewing with apprehen- 
sion certain tendencies of the doctrine of probation after death, and ap- 
proving the action of the Prudential Committee in guarding against any 
committal of the Board to that doctrine, and advising similar caution in 
the future; 8. Recommending the Board to consider, in difficult cases 
turning upon the doctrinal views of candidates, the expediency of calling 
a council of churches to pass upon the theological soundness of the candi- 
dates; 4. And recommending, in the case of Mr. Hume, that the Pruden- 
tial Committee take it up again and seek to the utmost of its power an 
adjustment of the difficulties. The Annual Meeting also declined to re- 
elect Professor Egbert G. Smythe, of Andover Seminary, the leader of the 
‘*New Theology” party, as a member of the Prudential Committee. 

The receipts of the Board for the year were $500,683, of which $235,985 
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came from churches, individuals, and Sunday-schools, The expendi- 
tures were $658,285, part of which was drawn from the Swett and Otis 
bequests. There was a balance in the treasury of $1,381. The annual 
survey has little that is extraordinary to present, the year having been one 
of quiet growth. A good deal of space is given to the missions in the 
Turkish empire, which now report 102 churches, with 8,811 members, of 
whom 600 were added the past year on confession of faith; 47 educa- 
tional institutions of the higher order, with 2,000 pupils, and contribu- 
tions of $47,933. Much persecution is suffered at the hands of Turkish 
ofticials; and agents supported by a few Baptists in this country have 
denuded churches and drawn away young men educated by mission funds 
for evangelical work. In Japan self support is gaining, 26 of the 31 
churches being reported as self-sustaining. The general summary indi- 
cates 22 missions, 85 stations, 810 out-stations, 434 laborers sent from this 
country, 151 native pastors, 412 native preachers and catechists, 310 
churches, 26,065 church members, of whom 3,481 were added during the 
year, 56 high schools and seminaries, with 2,352 pupils, 41 boarding- 
schouls for girls, 856 common schvols, with 32,577 pupils. Whole 
number of pupils, 39,877. Concerning the mission at Bihé, West Central 
Africa, the report says: 

The West Central African Mission has recovered ground lost two years ago 
and reports healthful progress in schools. The missionaries compelled tor a time 
to leave their work are again at their posts, and the mission has been further 
str-ugthened by the coming of Mr. and Mrs. Currie from Cunada, whose support 
is generously provided by the Foreign Missionary Society of the Congregational 


£ 
Churches of Canada. A number of native youth give evideuce of genuine interest 


in the Gospel. There is room and there is demand at onee tor double the number 
of men vow in the field. No hinderance but rather protectiou, is now anticipated 
fron the Portuguese authorities on tue coast, aud the way seems open for a thou- 
saud wiles into the heart of the continent. 


Tue Meruopist Missronary Socrety.— The earnest effort to bring the 
income of the Missionary Society up to the million dollar point the past 
year was so far successful that at the close of the financial year the 
treasurers were enabled to report receipts of $992,128 47, a truly princely 
sum, lacking only $7,871 53 of the amount aimed at. This leaves the 
actual reaching and crossing of the million dollar line to the present 
year, and we see no reason for doubting that every cent that is asked for 
—$1,092,000 —will be obtained, The increase over the previous year 
was $165,300, and the increase in collections alone was $184,821 over the 
largest sum received in any previous year from that source. The sources 
of the receipts are: Conferences, $836,592; legacies, $133,958; sundry 
receipts, $21,577.. Of the disbursements of the year $407,202 went to 
foreign missions, $367,706 to domestic missions, $17,977 to office expenses, 
$7,666 to publication fund, and $26,416 to incidental expenses, including 
$10,078 for interest. The General Committee met on Wednesday, No- 
vember 38, and finished its work on Wednesday, November 10. After 
resolving to ask for a million dollars from the churches alone in 1887 the 
committee took up, one by one, the various forcign missions and the 
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missions in the United States, and appropriated in all $1,089,808. Fol 


lowing are the appropriations: 


eae 


I. Forrien Missjons: Il. Misstons 1s Untrep States. $73,700 
Africa... -- $11,000 | 11]. Domestic Missions: 

— ae Welsh Missions............ 400 

Gerniany a3 Scandinavian 36.450 

f Grertnan 51.400 

B8.200 

11,150 

o*e § OO 

1a 4,50 

Bohemian and Hungarian... 2.5 


245,100 


- 


sporoueanane 


85.000 


Bisnop Tayior’s Misstons 1s Arrica.—The Annual Conference of 
Bishop Taylor's Self-supporting Missions in South Central Africa was held 
at Nhangue-a-pepo, beginning August 13. Five members were present, 
of whom one, C. W. Gordon, was chosen secretary. The usual Con- 
ference committees were appointed. Mr. Mead gave an account of his 
trip to the Ambaca country, and Mr. Dodson spoke of his experiences in 
the Libolo country. Messrs. Ratcliffe, McLean, W. H. Mead, Dodson, and 
Gordon were recommended to the Liberia Conference for election to 
orders. The following appointments were made: 

Loanda, Chas. A. Ratcliffe, Heli Chatelain; Dondo, Clarence L. Davenport, Mary 
R. Myers Davenport, Andrew Myers and wife, Clas. M. McLean, with the privi- 
lege of remaining at Pungo Audougo unt] Jan., 1887. Nhangue-a-pepo, A. E, 
Withey aud fam ly. W : e avd fami'v, W. P. Dodson, C. W. Gordon; 
Pungo Andongo, Josep! ’ kes and family; Malange, 8. J. Mead and wife 
Bertha Mead, J. H. Cooper aud family, C. G. Rudolph, Dr. Clark Smith and 


lamily. 


The latest published letter from Bishop Taylor is dated at Kimpoko, 
August 24. Kimpoko is on the east bank of Stanley Pool. The 
bishop says it is a beautiful and healthy spot, and he has been working 
with ax and spade and hoe from seven to ten hours a day and six days a 
week. He writes: 


During my ministry of 44 years. IT had no time nor occasion for any such work, 

tL never wrought harder nor with less fatigue in my youthful days. God gives 
th of musele and of mind according to mv need. The soil here is light 

sand loam, and with a good ditch for irrigation, having an eighteen foot water 
full about seventy yards from our door, coming direct from the mountains, we are 


] fat 


independent of drought, and can grow food enough for a dozen missiou stations 
li need be, 

The bishop's desire was to press on up the Kassai River as soon as he 
could secure transportation, Meantime he was busying himself with 
developing the agricultural resources of the country and learning the 
language of the Upper Kassai. The great need of the mission is, he 
says, a transport for the Lower Congo and a steamer for the Upper 
Congo. The latter should be about eighty feet long, twelve feet wide, 
with a hold five feet deep, and drawing two feet of water. It should be 
a stern-whecler. The bishop hopes the friends of the mission will pro- 
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vide such a steamer and have her ready at Banana by the first of May, 
1887, with eight or ten single men or half a dozen men with wives who 
would do missionary work. Charles Peters was taken sick in Mataddie 
and died there July 8. The bishop is accompanied by Messrs. Walker, 








Cameron, and Shoreland. 








THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 














Tne recent English Reviews continue to discuss the defeat of Mr. 
Gladstone, which, at this present writing, seems to take on the character 





of a final overthrow. His advanced age, and the more than suspected 





decadence of his powers, promise to leave the Liberals without any 
masterful leadership. The supreme authority which Mr. Gladstone has 
so long wielded, while capable of producing large results in subordinat- 







ing the will of others to his own, thus securing great definiteness in 
action, has yet brought about its inevitable result—the independence of 
minor leaders who could not, with self-respect, yield all their convictions 
to the domination of their chief. This law has notable illustration in the 
defection of Lord Hartington, Joseph Chamberlain, and John Bright, the 
two first named being those from whom, in all human probability, the 
next leadersnip of the liberal party will come. In the Nineteenth Century 
for September, Professor Goldwin Smith discusses the moral of the late 
crisis. The writer believes that the recent vote against an Irish Parliament 













finally settles the question; and that it was thus settled because the 
nation was against disunion; but he holds also that the late events call 





upon British statesmen to undertake, before it is too late, a rational and 
comprehensive revision of British institutions. It is certainly a remark- 
able event that a man of Professor Smith’s eminence should make the 
statement, in an English periodical, ‘that the country has no longer any 
thing worthy of the name of government.” Although the writer has 
given occasion to be regarded in some directions as a political scold, yet 
he is more than this; he is a man who has certainly admirably set forth 
the prophecies of history as well as the principles. But when Professor 
Smith suggests the alternative of restoring the old constitution, reviving 
the political power of the crown, encouraging the political intervention 
of the sovereign, infusing new vigor into the House of Lords, and rein- 
stating the national Privy Council in the place which has been gradually 
usurped by the party cabinet, he forgets the great fact that revolutions 
do not move backward. To Christians the admission is exceedingly 
interesting, made as itis by a man of Goldwin Smith's opinions, that 
‘*the action of Christianity on society and politics must be reckoned 
among the chief causes of the advent of democracy, and with this are to 
be reckoned industry and popular education.” In the latter sentence of 
this able article the writer seems to see the folly of expecting a re-invigor- 
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ation of the old English political methods. ‘‘ There are those who desire 
simply universal suffrage, and a popular assembly with uncontrolled 
power, and elected by a purely demagogic method as an organ of indefi- 
nite revolution. It is in this direction that the nation in its present con- 
dition moves.” It is certainly significant to find also in this same number, 
remembering the apparent uniformity with which English writers have 
defended free trade, a paper by the Right Honorable Lord Penzance, 
entitled ‘‘ Collapse of the Free Trade Argument.” There is also a very 
remarkable discussion of ‘‘Ante-natal Existence,’ by Norman Pierson, in 
which these three questions are discussed: First, Does the soul spring into 
being for the first time with the birth of our physical body ? Second, 
Has it existed" before such birth, either from eternity or as an ante-natal 
creation? Third, Assuming its pre-existence, under what conditions did 
it so exist? The following statements, extracted from an article on 
‘* The Nature of Things-in-Themselves,” by the late Professor Clifford, rep- 
resent the latest teachings which, in the view of the writer of this paper, 
throw light upon the question in hand: First, Feeling can exist by itself 
without forming a part of consciousness, Second, The elements of 
which even the simple feeling is composed he calls mind-stuffs, and these 
elemental feelings, which correspond to motions of matter, are connected 
together in their sequence, and co-exist by counterparts of the physical 
laws of matter. Third, A moving molecule of organic matter does not 
possess mind-consciousness, but it does possess a smaller piece of mind- 
stuff. When molecules are so combined together as to form the film on 
the under side of a jelly-fish, the elements of mind-stuff which go along 
with them are so combined as to form the faint beginnings of sentience. 
When the molecules are so combined as to form the brain and nervous 
system of a vertebrate, the corresponding elements of mind-stuff are so 
combined as to form some kind of consciousness, When matter takes 
the complex form of a living human brain, corresponding mind-stuff 
takes the form of human consciousness, having intelligence and _ voli- 
tion. The final conclusion of the writer is, that the present state of 
knowledge makes it not unreasonable to suppose that, as life in all its 
diverse forms can be traced back to a single source so the mind which 
accompanies it has had a similar history, and the pedigree of the soul 
itself may reach back to a simple mind unit. The germ of mind, 
according to Romanes, lies scientifically in the discrimination between 
stimuli, and this is found in a rudimentary form, even in protoplasmic 
and unicellular organisms. Those who wish to see the last analysis and 
result of materialistic philosophy will find it in this article. 

There is also here a very interesting discussion by Lord Bramwell of 
the question which annually attracts so much attention in England, 
whether a man may marry his deceased wife’s sister. It is strongly in 
favor of the removal of the English prohilition. As the writer is a 
member of the English House of Lords, which has long been the chief 
obstacle to the passage of a new law, the paper is all the more sig- 
nificant. 
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The Contemporary Review for September has few articles of American 
interest, yet one or two are noteworthy. A paper by the Rev. J. M. 
Wilson, on ‘‘ Fundamental Church Principles,” has interest as showing 
how an English Churchman’s mind is pre-occupied and limited by his 
own theories. | While the paper breathes a very broad spirit of Christian 
love, and indicates the penetration of the Anglican mind by the spirit of 
fraternity, it also indicates the feeling, which is so common among those 
of his order, that the only hope of visible unity is in the Church, from 
which the larger part of the English population have passed ‘out by 
reason of strong convictions that it is not doing the work of Christ and 
is not true to the teaching of Christ. There is much in this article 
worthy of attention as illustrating the almost universal trend of Christian 
thought at this time, that the limit of what the Church is to teach is the 
spirit and faith of Christ, and that the faith of Christ is not identical 
with the body of inferential theology, which is the growth of later 
ages and the outcome and expression of their piety and reverence: 


The faith of Christ is, the belief that he is the standard of perfect manl)ood, the 
goal of the human race, the divine ideal of liumanity; that he is himself divine, 
and that by the self-sacrifice of his life and death he has truly redeemed man 
from the death of sin; that its promise is being now fulfilled; that he is ever 
spiritually present in his Church, and will be so to the end of the world. It is 
the belief in what he taught us of the fatherhood of God. It is not a system of 
philosophy, it is a disposition of mind and heart; it is goodness and brotherhood 
that it is the aim of the Church of Christ 10 propagate in the world; to spread 
and deepen in our own selves and in our society, by word aud by example and 
by prayer, the spirit and fuith of Christ, the consciousness of God’s presence, 
and love to our brethren; to subdue the sins of the flesh and of the spirit—these 
are the aims of the Church of Christ. 


The Forum for October well sustains the reputation for ability which 
this periodical gained by its first issue. W. H. Mallock, an English 
writer of deserved fame, writes with great clearness on ‘* The Convales- 
cence of Faith.” He sees, as do many others who have given recent 
expression to their opinion, that while science may have cause the decay 
of theological belief, it has not caused any decay of moral science. That 
so far as moral science may regard the doctrine of a personal God and of 
a soul as superfluities, it is certain that that antagonism is to come to an 
end, and that moral science is now being forced to invoke theology as at 
once its startiag-point and its completion. The doctrine of unreligious 
moral science, that the social organism is to take the place in obligation 
of duty to God, is to give way, because the idea of the social organism 
will be absorbed in the idea of God. The material welfare of humanity, 
the prolongation and prosperity of its carcer on this planet, will be seen 
as a new analysis of God’s will with which we are each one of us called 
on to co-operate. Thus the effort of humanity to improve itself is com- 
ing to be seen, as it exhibits itself in every direction, as an effort to be 
assimilated to the divine character as expressed by the divine will. 
Theistic religion, which we may readily admit has been too contempla- 
tive and too individual, is to be invigorated by the new pabulum of 
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moral science, and is to recover a greater authority as it is seen that the 
morality of Christianity, both in its obligations and in its inspiration, is 
the morality of science. 

The ‘‘Confessions of a Unitarian,” in this number, admit all the de- 
fects which have been charged against Unitariansism by those orthodox 
critics who have not been moved by bigotry. The paper is evidently the 
work of a radical Unitarian. He declares that there is no radical foot- 
hold for the Unitarians except as they abandon all pretense that Christ 
was more than a man, and the Bible more than human literature, or the 
Christian religion more than goodness of heart and life, with faith and 
worship and hope for whatever may grow out of the essential goodness of 
a pure mind and a loving heart. 

Professor C. A. Young, in writing of ‘‘College Athletic Sports,” takes 
a conservative but not wholly sympathetic ground. He admits that too 
much time and attention are now absorbed by sports; that the scholarly 
tone of our colleges is lowered by the prevalence of athletics. It is not a 
normal and satisfactory condition of things when athletic distinction out- 
ranks scholastic. The breaking up of college work by the exodus of 
students, with or without leave, to attend a match in a neighboring city 
or at a sister college, is a great evil. The almost invariable accom- 
paniment of college games, betting and gambling upon the results, and 
the spirit of sporting which springs up, are some of the worst evils con- 
nected with the whole matter. The expensiveness of these games has 
also become an evil. It is easier for smaller institutions to put a limit 
upon athletic exercises than for those that are under the university system, 
where exercises are in progress all day long. Yet the special evils which 
attach to the inter-collegiate games Professor Young believes can be 
removed, or greatly diminished, by firm and decided action on the part 
of the college authorities. He believes that the rules or the recommen- 
dations of the college officers appointed to consider the subject are 
sound and effective where adopted, but have failed of being uniformly 
effective because they have not received the adhesion of all the colleges. 
These rules embrace the following ideas: that professional trainers should 
no longer be employed; that college organizations should play only with 
each other, and not with outsiders and professionals; and that all inter- 
collegiate games, except boat races, should take place on the grounds of 
one of the contesting parties. That these rules would be unpopular 
among the students the professor sees, but holds that they must be 
adopted at whatever risk, and the risk would be much less if they were 
universally adopted. 


The November number of the Forum has an article by the veteran 
David Dudley Field, on ‘‘Our Political Methods,” taking as a text the 
infamous letter of Squire to Flynn. He holds the letter to be illustrative 
of our political methods in cities, and shows the disastrous result of the 
fact that, while the whole number of voters in the city of New York at 
the election of 1885 was, in round numbers, 266,000, of whom 216,000 
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were registered and 201,000 voted, the nominations in the primary meet- 
ings were practically made by about 25,000 persons, and these 25,000 
dictated the choice of their servants to the 1,500,000 people in that city. 
The vastness of this evil is further shown by the fact that the larger pro- 
portion of these 25,000 persons were oflice-holders, there being 25,000 








persons in the city occupying official positions and receiving compensa- 





tion in salary or fees: so that the active primary electorate consists of the 
office-holders or their auxiliaries. It is evident that there can be no real 
reform which does not bring about the participation of the body of the 
people in the selection of candidates, and as things now are that seems 








scarcely practicable. 

Dr. Leonard W. Bacon, writing of Prohibition, so-called, takes the 
ground that there is a fallacy in the title of the prohibitory law. He 
holds that all liquor laws prohibit the general and indiscriminate sale of 
intoxicating liquors; that the business in question, though dangerous, is 








necessary; though often mischievous, is sometimes indispensably useful ; 
and that prohibitionists are aware that a law which would make no pro- 
vision for the useful and necessary sales of liquor would be a dead letter 
from the hour of its enactment. His conclusions are from a study. of 
temperance work in Bangor; that the results of thirty years of prohibi- 
tion in a representative town in the interior of Maine prove that the 










inoperativeness of this law is mischievous, its argument fallacious, its 
title fraudulent. He holds that the true remedy is not merely to punish 
the accessory and let the principal go free, but to punish drunkards with 
increasing severity for repeated offenses, and, secondly, to punish the 
accessories of drunkenness in whatever way the law can most effectively 
be made to reach their secondary but most heinous guilt. 

It is President Dwight’s turn in this number to tell how he was 
educated. It is one of the most interesting of the series, and seems to 
indicate afresh the well known truth, that the best source of education is 
a good mother. The article is valuable for its reminiscences of Thacher 
and Hadley, and of Nathaniel W. Taylor. 

The skeptic writes the Confessions this time. The writer says that the 
trend of later belief has been toward a kind of dogmatic materialism, 
between which and supernaturalism the philosophic skeptic has little to 
choose, The writer is candid enough to admit that the Church is not 
always the aggressor in intolerance. The most rancorous unbeliever is 
the believer turned apostate, and self-love has as much to do with the 
rancor of the unbeliever as with any other rancor. Alluding to the 
common denunciation of Christian ministers by those who are skeptical, 
the writer says that the offices of advocate, of healer, and of consoler have 
ever been recognized as legitimate occupations, and if the minister is in 
any way a physician to the soul the skeptic ought to have no more issue 
with him than with physicians of the body. He admits, also, that the 
hostility of many skeptics toward the clergy is to a greater or less degree 
inspired by envy. They desire to prove their capacity for intellectuai 
They make their appeals to men and find that the public, as 
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a whole, refuses to listen to them. The man who teaches certainties will 
always have the advantage, in reaching the popular ear, of the man who 
teaches uncertainties, He also says, that one great hold of religious 
teaching upon the popular mind lies in the fact that religion deals with 
the nobler sentiments, love, pity, wonder, awe, and perception of beauty. 
These cannot be destroyed, and will find, in the bulk of the human race, 
their chief outlet in religious devotion. The only portion of religious 
sentiment which is capable of destruction is slavish fear. This writer 
must be a man of great candor, for he frankly admits that skepticism is 
an outcome of a peculiar temperament—erratic, impatient of authority, 
sometimes irresolute. In his thought, the skeptic. must be willing to 
accept whatever mental unrest or material disadvantage is the outcome of 
his lack of faith. 


The Presbyterian Review for October has a very valuable article on 
‘** Hosea’s Testimony to the Pentateuch.”’ The prophecy of Hosea implies 
just such a law as the law of the Pentateuch, with its commandments, 
spiritual, moral, and ritual. The fact that it was disobeyed is not to be 
taken as a proof of its non-existence. Hosea refers to this fact as well as 
to its divine origin and authority. 

One of the most interesting and valuable papers, from every point of 
view, which we have read of late, is that in this number on ‘* Instinct,” 
by Professor T. 8. Doolittle, D.D. Instinct is defined as an innate, 
blind impulse derived from a nervous organism and corresponding dispo- 
sition, and directing all the individuals of the same species to the same 
ends by use of the same means. Considering the relations of instinct and 
reason it is to be said that the tlireads of both are ever interlacing each 
other in the actions of the smallest creatures, some of which outrank the 
anthropoid apes in intelligence, and stand next to man himself. The 
writer very ingeniously points out some of the difficulties with regard 
to the theory of evolution which are suggested by some well known 
instincts, Thus, it is a well known fact that the larva of the female 
stag-beetle excavates for itself, as preparatory to passing into the chrysalis 
state, a hole exactly its own length, while the male larva fashions for 
itself a hole double its own length, so as to provide room for the growth, 
during its unconscious condition, of horns equal to its own length. How 
does the female larva know that it would require no horns? how does 
the male larva know that it would have horns? Experience may modify 
instinct, but can hardly account for its origination. It would appear that 
the assumption of a Creator is here indispensable, if only tu cut the knot 
that nobody can untie. 

The Rev. Dr. E..N. White in writing of the pecuniary support of churches, 
rediscusses the advantages of the free church and pew church systems, 
and reasserts the fact that there is ground for believing that neglect of 
church privileges and resulting skepticism is greatly fomented among 
certain classes by a broad line of demarkation drawh between the rich 
and the poor by pew rentals in the house of God. There is fearful satire 
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in the article quoted from a religious journal by an Episcopal minister, 
in which, speaking of Fifth Avenue religion in New York, he says : 

The Gospel is triurmphant all along this middle ridge where the brown-stone 
fronts are, und the palatial residenees of the rich; and even the Law in the shape 
of an enormous Saracenic synagogue of Reformed Jews plants itself on Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-third Street. We are not behind our neighbors in taking care 
of the heathen on Fifth and Madison Avenues. In fact, we are all after them, 
and if any body from either of those avenues or the streets bet ween is lost, it shall 
not be our fault or that of our fellow-Cliristians. From Bishop MeCloskey to 
Brother Frothingham, we are pledged to do our best to save the souls from the 
foot of Murray Hill to the Park, 

The wrong of the pew system is evinced by the results which follow any 
one of three methods. Place the pew rentals where, if all the pews are 
rented, the income will be sufficient for the support of the church, and only 
a portion of the pews are commonly taken; place the pew rentals at a uni- 
formly low figure, the pecuniary return is lamentably insufficient; grade 
the results from a high rate down to mere nominal prices, very frequently 
all the low price pews are taken and the high priced are left vacant. The 
plan which the author presents of a free church system is singularly like 
that which has been adopted successfully in a great many Methodist 
churches. It embraces the taking of the whole Church into confidence 
by a statement of the necessary expenses, and that the help of all is 
needed; persistent emphasis upon giving as an act of worship; confi- 
dential reception of the responses to appeal; the preference of the giver 
as to quarterly, monthly, or weekly payments to be respected; after the 
hour for the commencement of service all sittings open without the 
intervention of ushers. It is evident from this paper that our Presbyte- 
rian brethren have something to learn from the Methodists. 


There is little of general interest in the October number of the New 
Englander and Yale Review, except an article by the Rev. Edward Hun- 
gerford on ‘‘The Eucharistic Service." This is noticeable to Methodists 
as showing the reaction in Congregational bodies from the baldness of 
the past. The paper contains a suggestion of a service for the non-litur- 
gical bodies, It is impossible for one familiar with the service of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to read this article without being thankful 
that from the beginning we have inherited a service that embraces every 
feature here proposed, and which, in its history, dignity, solemnity, and 
joyfulness leaves nothing to be desired. We recommend our brethren 
to compare the service here given in full with that which we have in- 
herited; it will be readily seen that we have nothing to gain by a change, 


While our neighbor of the Church Review has a sharp eye for papers of 
value to the Protestant Episcopal denomination, it yet occasionally has 
an article of interest to the general Church. In the October number 
there is a review of Proudhon’s book, entitled ‘‘ De la Celebration du 
Dimanche,” which sets forth ‘¢ A Socialist’s plea for the Observance of 
Sunday.” It is a very remarkable fact, that the man whose motto has 
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become a war-cry of the extreme Socialists, namely, ‘‘ Property is rob- 
bery,” has written one of the strongest arguments in existence for the ob- 
servance of Sunday, and pleads with his countrymen in terms of impas- 
sioned earnestness to restore the day to the place of honor which is its 
due. He believes that an eternal truth underlies the Fourth Command- 
ment; he observes that the object of the Jewish legislator in hallowing 
one day out of seven was civil, domestic, moral, and hygienic. Those 
who are familiar with this argument of Proudhon will give it a high 
place among the rational arguments for the preservation of the Sabbath. 
Its sagacity in anticipating the issues of our own day is remarkable. There 
isa Frenchy ingenuity and sentimentalism about it that is not pleasing 
to practical minds, but as a work to be condensed and so improved, and 
then abundantly set forth among the Sabbath-breaking population, there 
is no superior in any tongue, because it comes with the claims of reason, 
and appeals to a class not reached by religious authority. There is also 


an article on divorce and the marriage relations in recent fiction, which 


is an indignant protest against the ghastly use made of these matters in 


some novels, 


In the Southern Methodist Review for September, one of the most 
thoughtful articles is that on ‘‘ The Immanence of God.” In fact, the en- 
tire list of articles is one relating to subjects of dignity and importance, 
and while some of the writers have not yet reached the strength which 
characterizes the contributors to older periodicals, they indicate a new 
and higher intellectual life among the ministry of the Southern Church, 
and the present number promises increased popular demand. 


If the articles which are to be found in the American Catholic Quarterly 
Review are to be taken as an indication of the subjects which interest the 
Roman clergy, the world is to be congratulated upon a steady advance; 
for it is not possible that such questions should be discussed in the free 
atmosphére of American life without broadening and liberalizing the 
Church which discusses them. For instance, in the October number 
there is an article on ‘‘ Nature Worship as the New Religion,” which has 
much in it which would command the acceptance of an ultra Protestant 
Christian. There is evidence, also, that the true historical spirit is pene- 
trating the relations of the Roman Church, for they do not attempt to 
defend their Church blindly, but with a larger discrimination than has 
been common in the writers of Catholic Europe. 

All students of the Indian question will do well to read the paper in 
this number on ‘‘ What Will Become of the Indians?” which is alto- 
gether cne of the most intelligent of recent studies on that subject. In 
tie paper on ‘The Public School System and Protestantism,” the writer 
claims that the English system shows that the denominational schools 
keep fully abreast und frequently in advance of the undenominationai or 
secular schools, If the system which obtains abroad were adopted in this 
country, the writer thinks that there would be no real difficulty in every 
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Protestant sect of every kind having its own distinctive school, each 
receiving from the public school fund pro rata allotments according to the 
number of pupils that on examination were found to have obtained an 
average scholarship in certain specified studies. The article is fair- 
spoken, but fails to answer the objection that in the case of the smaller 
denominations great injustice would be wrought. 


An examination of the Universalist Quarterly for October does not 
impress us strongly with the intellectual life of the denomination The 
subjects discussed are Inspiration, Prayer, the Theology of the Episcopal 
Prayer Book, Evolution, Morals and Religion, Notes on Giants, The 
Ideal in Religion. But the treatment does not give this periodical a 
place by the side of those which represent the scholarship of those ortho- 
dox denominations which are related to the Universalist in the number 


of their adherents. 


The Baptist Quarterly Review steadily improves under its new editor- 
ship. It is not only attractive in appearance but varied and interesting 
in contents. It exhibits true editorial tact in its presentation of studies 
in Bible lands, theologic and artistic discussion, literature, and pastoral 
relations, Its editorial departments are excellent. It pronounces against 
the new theology, and it makes a very strong point against the new the- 
ologians by stating what is apparent to every fair-minded man, that if 


probation after death be demonstrably a religious truth, it is a great mis- 
take to fail to preach it tothe heathen and not to preach it in this country. 


We have found little among the monthly magazines of recent issue 
which calls for special attention from the readers of the Methodist Review. 
Written chiefly for entertainment, our readers may well be referred to the 
daily press for synopses of their contents. Yet occasionally there are 
weighty articles that cannot be disregarded by those who would make 
studies of the freshest discyssions of subjects of great interest. Thus, 
we commend to the attention of our readers a paper by John Fiske, on 
the ‘‘Germs of National Sovereignty in the United States,” to be found in 
the November number of the Atlantic Monthly; the paper in the Novem- 
ber Harper's by George Parsons Lathrop, on the ‘‘ Literary Movement in 
New York,” accompanied with a notable series of portraits; as also to 
one by A. H. D, Ackland in the same number, on ‘‘ Co-operation among 
English Working-men.” 

Classical teachers in our universities will do well to read, in the Octo- 
ber number of the Century, F. H. Bacon’s account of the work done by 
American explorers in Assos. Those who are contemplating a trip to 
Europe will find much that is helpful in Miss Weatherbee’s paper on 
Europe, entitled ‘‘ Nothing Certain a Year.” 


Scientific students will find in the November Lippincott much informa- 
tion, attractively given, by Dr. Felix L. Oswald, on ‘‘Our Earthquake.” 
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Those interested in our reformatory institutions will find, in the Cath- 
olic World for October, much profit in reading Mr. Marshall's view of 
‘** Prison Life.” 

Those who are interested in the scientific phases of religion will be 
repaid by the attentive study of President Bascom’s article on the ‘* Gains 
in the October number of Christian 


and Losses of Faith from Science, 
Thought. 

Social students will find something to interest them in the article in 
the November Magazine of American History on the “ First American 
Anarchist.” : 

Passing as we do over the whole field of American and European pe- 
riodical literature, it is made more and more evident that the great ques- 
tions upon which the leading men of the world are thinking are those 
which are related to religion, Whether we take up a skeptical review, 
an advocate of the unorthodox creeds, a magazine of art, or one devoted 
to the interests of science, religion is seen at once to be the question of 
supreme interest. The world is asking what is true, and is passing con- 
stantly under review every thing which has made any claim in the history 
of the world to be true from any stand-point, or to offer any thing of value 
to the race; and it is becoming certain as one studies the intellectual move- 
ment of the world that there is a resurrection of faith; that the thought- 
ful have made up their minds that the ideas of God, of God manifest, 
and of humanity as related to God, cannot be dispensed with in 
philosophy, in science, or in conduct. It is also made evident that the 
position which was taken by Bishop Foster in his notable sermon at the 
opening of the Centennial Conference of Methodism, that Christianity is 
responsible for the stimulus to the re-examination of all the old founda- 
tions, is the position of truth, and that his other conclusion, that the 
essentials of the Christian religion remain undisturbed in their influence 
upon humanity for good, is also to be accepted. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

The Miraculous Element in the Gospels, A Course of Lectures on the “ Ely Foun- 
dation,” delivered in Union Theolog'cal Seminary. By ALEXANDER BALMAIN 
Bruce, D.D., Professor of Apologetics, ete., in Free Churcli College, Glasgow ; 
Author of The Purabolic Teaching of Christ, ete. 8vo, pp. 391. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

Turis volume has a pedigree of some little interest. It is the beginning of 

a series which it may be hoped will, after sufficient time, rival some of 

the great series of lectures of Great Britain. A few years since a gentle 

man lodged with the trustees of the Union Theological Seminary of this 
city (Presbyterian) a sum of money, designating that its proceeds should 
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be devoted to sustain a ‘‘ lectureship” whose intent should be ‘‘ to estab- 
lish the proposition that Christianity is a religion from God, or that it is 
the perfect and final religion for man.” With this general designation to 
direct them, the trustees very properly presumed that the required lectures 
should be not only generally apologetical, but also that they should espe- 
cially aim to bring into view the internal and incidental evidences that 
with the lapse of time are gathering about Christianity in the form of 
facts in history and phenomena in men’s experiences, 

For their first lecturer the trustees selected Professor Bruce of Glasgow, 
who had already achieved a reputation as a learned and able apologist 
and as a man eminently qualified to meet and combat the skeptical objec- 
tion to the supernatural in religion which characterizes the unbelief of 
the times, and of which fitness he had especially given proof in his work 
on **The Parabolic Teaching of Christ.” The lectures, ten in number, 
were delivered last winter, and were well received by those who heard 
them, and now they appear in a decidedly favorable dress in this hand- 
some volume. 

In selecting ‘‘ The Miraculous Element in the Gospels” for discussion, 
the lecturer moved directly upon the most severely contested point in the 
pending controversy, since the miraculous and the supernatural in religion 
mutually imply each the other, and are, perhaps, in fact identical. To prop- 
erly conduct the proposed argument, it was judged to be needful, first, to 
consider the theistic conception of the universe, or the cosmos. Then the 
two realms of nature and the supernatural, lying side by side, and mu- 
tually interpenetrating each other, seemed to require to be considered, 
Having thus prepared the way, the lecturer found the next question to be 
considered was one of facts: Are there any well authenticated accounts 
of miracles that have actually been wrought? That question brings with 
it the whole subject of the gospel miracles, the examination of which, 
With the consideration and disposition of opposing arguments, occupies 
the next six lectures—third to eighth inclusive. Next, we have a lecture 
devoted to ‘* The Great Moral Miracle,” the historical Christ. And last 
of all, a general negative argument, but of great force, based upon the 
supposition of a ‘Christianity without a miracle.” The lecturer, in- 
structed by the fate of some who have attempted to sustain what cannot 
be proved, and to use as proofs merely traditional suppositions, proceeds 
very cautiously, but the more securely, and by abandoning the indefensible 
all the more successfully maintains his positions within the sure fortress 
of spiritual truth. 5 

The style of the writing is good, plain, and nervous English, just such 
as might be expected from an educated Scotchman. The method of 
argumentation is calm and conciliatory, though sometimes aggressive, and 
the conclusions reached are announced, not so much as the trophies of 
victorivs as the findings of honest and diligent searching for the truth 
respecting matters of the most momentous importance, It is therefore a 
book to be prized by thoughtful students of the fundamental evidences 
of Christianity. 
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Commentary on the Epistle to Romans, By Cuartes Honee, D.D., LL.D., late 
Professor in the Theological Semiuary at Princeton. A New Edition. Revised, 
and in a Great Measure Re-written. 8vo, pp. 716. New York: Robert Carter 
& Brothers. 

Dr. Charles Hodge was no doubt the ablest theologian of his own school 

since the death of Dr. Chalmers, both as a thinker and a writer. His 

Systematic Theology, in three plethoric volumes, will no doubt stand as 

his monument, and serve as the interpreter of his mind and thoughts 

in all the future ; and yet for a ready apprehension of certain of the finer 
points of his doctrinal conceptions his commentary on Romans pre- 
sents some decided advantages. Men often utter their best thoughts, and 
especially do they put their thinkings in the best forms, when not bound 
to a definite train of ideas and expressions; and the methods of the run- 
ning commentary have probably more advantages than almost any others 
for the free utterance of one’s spontaneous conceptions, which are also 
usually the best. This remark, we think, applies very fully to Dr. 

Hodge as a teacher of Christian doctrines. His Systematic Theology is 

complete in itself, and its several parts are so built into the structure that 

they largely lose their individuality, and not infrequently they are some- 
what moditied by the adjustments required to fit them to their places. In 
the Commentary, however, they stand apart, and are scen as simple truths 
which God has revealed in his word. There is, no doubt, in this case sub- 
stantial agreement between the systematic theologian and the commen- 
tator, but the student of these works will more frequently find occasion 
to seek help from the latter to explain the former than cice versa, And 
as most men learn what is delivered in fragments more readily than that 
which they find in whole systems, the study of the commentary will 
usually prove the more fruitful. 

It is qyite manifest that in preparing this work Dr. Hodge found the 


themes of his meditations peculiarly congenial to his own theological and 


religious sentiments, for while he was himself a Calvinist of Calvinists, 
so also, despite all anti-Calvinistic interpretations, there is a flavor of the 
Genevese doctrines in not a few passages in the Epistle to the Romans, 
If only the traditional sense of words and phrases shall be conceded, then 
the decided trend of thought in much of St. Paul’s writings is clearly 
toward Calvinism; and if, after conceding certain first principles, the- 
ology shall be shaped by cold logic, then the dogmas of predestination, 
in their boldest aspects, must be accepted. Our objection to this result 
is, however, twotold; we object to the popularly accepted use of not a 
few biblical and theological terms, and in framing our theology we dis- 
allow the authority of simply logical deductions. Just here we empha- 
size the distinction between doctrines and dogmas, and object to the 
latter, except as they are shut up within the clearly defined bounds of ex- 
plicitly declared doctrinal teachings. The practical application of this 
rule would no doubt greatly simplify nearly all our systems of theology. 
Dr. Hodge's characteristics as a writer—strength of mental grasp, and 
tlearness of statement—are abundantly manifest in this work. It is very 
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evident, however, that he brought to his task, along with his intellectual 
acumen and scholarly qualifications, decided and indeed dominating 
doctrinal prepossessions. He saw the lessons of his text through these, 


and they became to him both coloring and diffracting media. The same 
censure may apply to most others, but in his case the misleading influence 
was intensified in proportion to the fullness of his persuasions, and the 
strength of the religious affection in which he held all his theological 
convictions. While we cannot, indeed, agree with much that we find 
in this Commentary, we are still quite convinced that its excellences vastly 
‘exceed its faults; and its faults often lean to the better part. We com- 
mend its study as a decidedly wholesome kind of intellectual and spir- 


itual gymnastics. 


The Wisdom of the Apocalypse. By J. H. McItvarng, Author of The Wisdom of 
Holy Scripture. 8vo, pp. 420. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Com- 
pany. 

We have learned through not a little perplexing experience to take up any 
new work on the Apocalypse with many misgivings, compelled to do so 
by the failure of all that have been heretofore considered to solve its mys- 
teries; and so we instinctively distrust any further professions in the same 
line. In most cases a very brief glance at the methods of any new-comer, 
who thinks he has found the key to the mysteries which have baffled all 
his predecessors on the same line, suffices to assure us that nothing may 
be expected from that source. But the book we are now noticing is.of a 
higher type. It is well written, without rant or offensive pretentiousness ; 
the argument proceeds quietly and even cautiously ; but, like many others, 
the writer believes that he has successfully threaded the labyrinth, and 
solved what has seemed to most biblical students an inextricable tangle 
of brilliant colored threads. The opening sentence of the author's pref- 
ace is rather adapted to awaken doubts than to give assurances that he 
has really succeeded in his undertaking. He concedes that ‘hitherto it 
(the Apocalypse) has been almost a sealed book,” and yet, ‘‘ not discouraged 
by previous failures,” he is moved ‘‘to render it intelligible, interesting, 
and edifying.” But the reading of his book fails to justify the promise, 
though perhaps the failure will be charged to the reader's lack of spiritual 
insight rather than to the author’s want of clear conceptions and state- 
ments. 

His scheme of interpretation is less literalistic, and his conception of 
the things set forth in the book is not so much ‘‘of the earth, earthy,” as 
is usually the case with the books that we have read touching this matter. 
That fact we found a great relief, and it inclines us to look upon it with 
favor. But while to leave the gross earth isa good thing, to wander 
among thin vapors, and rest on bright clouds, and to dwell in an elysium 
of broken sunbeams is not exactly what intelligent souls call for. We 
have studied the Apocalypse with a lively interest, and find in it much 
that is refreshing and edifying; but however humiliating the confession 
may be, its ‘‘beasts” and ‘‘ trumpets” and ‘“‘vials” and “seals” are to 
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our dull sense unknown quantities. Possibly they will be made plain in 
some future age of the Church; but as yet evidently the seal of the book 
has not been opened. 


A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church. 
Edited by Putuip Scaarr, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, in Conn+ction with a Number of Patristic Scholars of 
Europe and America. Volume I. The Confessions and Letters of St. Augustine. 
With a Sketch of his Life and Work. Imperial octavo, pp. 619. Buffalo, 
N. Y.: The Christian Literature Company. 

For nearly two years past we have announced, as they have appeared, the 

successive volumes of Ante-Nicene Fathers—seven in all, with one yet to 

appear—published by the Christian Literature Company, at Buffalo. Near- 
ly a year ago that company announced the further purpose to follow the 
first library with still another and much more extensive one, designed to 
embrace the chief works of the later church Fathers; and of that ‘‘library” 
we give above the title of the first volume, containing the ‘‘Confessions” and 
the * Letters” of the celebrated Bishop of Hippo, Augustine, For future 
issues, of which the publishers announce four volumes per year, we are 
promised seven more volumes of the works of Augustine, making eight 
in all of the productions of that one Father. After these the works of 

Chrysostom are to follow in five volumes, and beyond these, which will 

occupy three years, others of chief patristic writers, both Greek and 

Latin, will be published. A large and remarkably able corps of biblical 

and theological writers has been organized to push the work forward, and 

to leave no room for possible failure of the work, in respect to either the 
thoroughness of the editing or the certainty that each volume will be 
ready when called for. 

The volume in hand, which is a prophecy and a pledge of what is to 
follow, is an octavo of the largest-sized page, double columns, printed in 
large and clear letters, and with open lines, on good paper; so making it 
a pleasant book, easy to be read, and not too large to hold in the hand 
while reading. The edition thus issued and sold at three dollars per 
volume brings these valuable books within easy reach of students and 
ministers of only scanty means, since by the payment of one dollar each 
month any one can in a few years acquire a most excellent store of the 
writings of the early Church. 


The Jewish and the Christian Messiah: A Study in the Enurliest History of 
Cliristianity. By Vincent Henry Stanton, M.A., Fellow. Tutor, and Divinity 
Lecturer of Trinity College (Cambridge). 8vo, pp. 399. Edinburgh: T. and T, 
Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford, 

The subject of the Messianic conceptions of the Jews at and just preced- 

ing the Advent, and of the early Christians, has received a large share of 

attention within the past few years. It was first taken in hand by certain 

German scholars of recognized ability, among them Hilgenfeld, Schiirer, 

and Kennen, and a little later by a number of English writers, who are 

fully their equals,— Drummond, Westcott, and eminently Edersheim— 
besides many others who have treated of some of the aspects of the gen- 
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eral subject in special articles or chapters in more general treatises, so 
that its literature has become voluminous and unusually excellent. The 
work now in hand may justly claim recognition in this list, and with only 
a few superiors if any, or indeed equals, After a brief but comprehensive 
survey of the field to be traversed, and of its original literature, the author 
procceds to consider the evidence of the Messianic expectation of the Jews, 
the fact and its form, and then its modifications by the early Christians, 
and the use they made of the Old Testament in the development and cod- 
ification of Christian doctrine. These discussions constitute Part I. of 
the treatise, and they occupy more than half of the work. Part II. treats 
of ‘* The Attitude of Jesus to Messianic Beliefs *—what he taught respect- 
ing ‘‘ the Kingdom of God,” the title ‘‘ Son of man,” and his expositions 
of ‘‘the Prophecies concerning Himself.’ In Part III. the ‘* Messianic 
Ideas of the Early Church,” are considered; his divinity and enthrone- 
ment, and his threefold relations to his people-—prophetic, priestly, and 
regul—and his headship in the Church, A highly interesting discussion 
is devoted to a ‘** Comparison of Jewish and Christian Eschatology,” in 
which he clearly places himself among Lestorationists or Annihilationists, 
with a preponderance toward the latter. The last chapter is devoted to 
a variety of side thoughts, grouped somewhat loosely under the gencral 
heading, ** Messianic Prophecy and the Mythical Theory.” 

The book, in order to be fully appreciated, must be carefully studied, 
its references verified, and its authorities diligently collocated and com- 
pared; and yet a less painstaking reading will prove valuable, as well as 
agreeable, to any whose habits of thought and study lead them among the 
subjects to which it is devoted, Its tone and spirit, while free, are rever- 
ent and devout, tle style is good English, plain, terse, yet not wholly 
inornate, and the mechanical make-up of the volume is all that could 
be desired. 





A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament. Being Grimm's Wilke's Clavis 
Novi Testamenti. Translated, Revised, and Enlarged, by Joseru ITENRY 
Tuayer, D.D., Bussey Professor of New Testa nent Criticism and Interpreta- 
tion, Harvard University. 4to, pp. 726. New York: Harper & Brothers 

Students of the Greek Testament have been crying out for nearly half a 

century for a competent lexicon of the New Testament dialect, till now in 

vain. Dr. Robinson's has good points, and may do for beginners; but 
it can answer only for a little while. The lexicons of the classical Greek, 
though valuable and not to be neglected in biblical study, fail just at 
the point where help is most needed, or they mislead by giving another 
sense than that intended in the text under notice. Such a work as that 
now in hand aspires to be is, therefore, very greatly needed, and our ex- 
amination of it affords strong assurance that what has been so long waited 
for has at length appeared. 

Professor Thayer, with equal fairness and modesty, speaks of his work 
as a translation, but adds the remark that it is also ‘‘ revised and en- 
larged,” and these edded words are made to cover a very considerable 
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amount of hard labor with highly valuable results. To the Greek-English 
scholar the book has all the desirable qualities of a strictly original work, 
The matter is rendered in plain idiomatic English; the definitions are 
what they purport to be, clear and easily understood expositions of the 
sense of the words that are noticed, ever distinguishing the various 
shades of meaning of the same words in their various relations and ap- 
plications. Of course, and from the necessities of the case, the lexicon 
became to a not inconsiderable extent a commentary, with specific doc- 
trinal interpretations; and with these the reader or student is expected to 
deal according to his estimate of their value, for though they are not at 
all offensively put forward, still they are so placed that if not correct they 
are quite certain to be misleading. 

Books of this character are largely dependent for their available utility 
upon the work of the compositors, pressmen, and binders, and to these all 
who shall use this manual will be all the time indebted. The letters, 
though not large, are clear and distinct, the lines leaded, the Greek words 
in black, heavy types, and the English in easily legible form. The catch- 
words at the heads of the columns are given in full, and in the body of 
the work not only the first forms are given, but also, when needed, the 
alternates, and also some of the oblique cases of nouns, and the leading 
tenses of verbs. 

We greatly rejoice that this work has been published, for it will very 
much facilitate New Testament study and exegesis, and it may be hoped 
that it will enlarge the number of intelligent and critical readers of the 
sacred text. A fuller review will appear hereafter. 


The Ignatian Epistles Entirely Spurious. A Reply to the Right Rev. Dr. Lightfoot, 
Sishop of Durham. By W.D. KiLtex, D.D., Professor of Keclesiastical History, 
and Principal of the Presbyterian Theological Faculty, Ireland. 16mo, pp. 90 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. 

Certain professed epistles of Ignatius have been the subject of not a little 

earnest discussion in respect to their genuineness, in which sides are 

taken according to men’s rela'ions to certain ecclesiastical questions—pre- 

latists incline to accept them as genuine, and non-prelatists reject them as 


spurious—although the question at issue is a purely critical one, Some- 


time since Bishop Lightfoot, in his <Ajostolie Fathers, gave the full 
weight of his name and scholarly reputation to their genuineness, declar- 
ing that ‘‘no Christian writings of the second century, and very few 
writings of antiquity, whether Christian or pagan, are so well authenti- 
cated.” Dr. Killen, on the contrary, as a critical scholar, undertakes to 
show that large parts of these epistles are ‘‘ entirely spurious.” But as 
the disputants are not agreed respecting the credibility of their witnesses 
there can be no tendency in their discussions to a settlement of the -case, 
for the bishop's chief witness—that is, ecclesiastical authority—is summa- 
rily dismissed by his antagonist as wholly unworthy of confidence, and 
the subject declared to be entirely one of critical inquiry. No doubt all 
real scholars who have escaped from the toils of blind subjection to 
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authority will be very cautious in respect to accepting the epistles in 
question as having any evidential authority. 








Messianic Prophecy. The Prediction of the Fulfillment of Redemption through 
the Messiah. A critical Study of the Messianic Passages of the Old Testameut 
in the Order of their Development. By CuarLes Augustus Brices, D.D., 
Professor of Hebrew, ete., in the Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
8vo, pp. 519. New York: Charles Scribner's Sous. 

Nearly half a century ago we read with lively interest Hengstenberg’s 

Christology of the Old Testament, and a little later John Pye Smith’s cele- 

‘brated Four Discourses on the Sacrifices and Priesthood of Christ, and by 

these, perhaps more than by any others, our modes of understanding the 

Scriptures and our notions respecting the office and work of Christ re- 

ceived a permanent bias toward the old-fashioned orthodoxy, in all Chris- 

tological doctrines. Recently our attention has been cal'ed anew to these 
subjects by a number of able treatises lately published on various parts 
and features of the general subject, and especially by the two great works 
of Edersheim, Prophecy and History in Relation to the Messiah, and The 

Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. To find the whole subject reviewed 

and restated by so competent a Hebrew scholar and able writer as is Dr. 

Briggs is quite naturally a matter of no ordinary interest, and all that the 

first appearance of the work inspired by way of hope is more than real- 

izet by its further examination, It is an earnest and intelligent presenta- 
tion of the Christ of the Old Testament, avoiding all overstatements and 
theorizings about the modes of the existence of the divine Logos from eter- 
nity, and concerning the conditions of his manifestation in the incarna- 
tion, but grasping firmly the great truth of God revealed in the flesh, and 









dwelling as man among men. 

In his preface the author indicates his purpose to cover the whole sub- 
ject of the development of the Messianic idea, first in the Old Testament, 
next in the Four Centuries of Silence, from Malachi to John the Baptist, 
and lastly by the evangelists and the early Church. Only the first of these 
divisions is treated of in this volume, while we are allowed to expect the 
others to follow in due time. Such a set of books will constitute a val- 
uable contribution to the best form of sacred learning and purely biblical 
theology. 


Christus Consummator :; Some Aspects of the Work and Person of Christ in Rela- 
tion to Modern Thought. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Canon 
of Westminster, ete. 12mo, pp. 176. London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 

The title of this little book is suggestive of rich thoughts, which the 

name of the author transforms into promises, and these the book itself 

changes into accomplished facts. The treatment is along specifically 
biblical—especially of the New Testament—lines of thought; and Christ 
in the various forms in which he appears in the Bible—the incarnation, the 
divine prophet, the priest-victim, the conqueror of death, and the ylorified 
king of Zion—passes before us, not simply as great historical pictures, but 
10—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, TI. 
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also as living, spiritual verities, calling for our faith and consecration. As 
the author is a church dignitary, the work witnesses that fact in both its 
terminology and in its interweaving simply ecclesiastical temporalities 
with the things spiritual and eternal that belong to the kingdom of God. 
But all this, if indeed it is a dead fly in the precious ointment, is not 
necessarily destructive or offensive. 


Many Infullible Proofs. A Series of Chapters on the Evidences of Christianity : 
or, the Weitten and Living Word of God. By Artuur T. Pierson, D.D. 12mo, 
pp. 317. Chicago: F. H. Revell. 


The author of this volume introduces it with ‘‘ A Word Preliminary,” 
which is after the form of a confession that he ‘‘ once found himself get- 
ting into the deep darkness of doubt,” out of which he found his way by 
a thorough examination of the Christian Evidences, The notes of his men- 
tal processes constitute the materials of his book. They are not widely 
different from those found in other popular discussions of the same sub- 
ject, though they may be rendered a little more pointed because of the 


writer's personal relations to the matters in hand. 


The Dragon, Image, and Demon; or, the Three Religions of China: Confucianism, 
Buddhism, Taoism. Giving an account of the Mythology, Idolatry, and Demon- 
olatry of the Chinese. By Rev. Hamppen C. DuBosr, Fourteen Years a Mis- 
sionary at Soo-Chow. 12mo, pp. 463. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 

The author of this volume, after an extended residence as a missionary 

in China, under the auspices of the Southern Presbyterian Board of Mis- 

sions, revisited his native land a few years ago, and lectured extensively 
on the Religions of China, and these lectures, re-written, are now repro- 

duced in the above-named volume. They are valuable as setting in a 

clear light the various forms of the false religions of China, and as prac- 

tical illustrations of the sad truth, which it is now the fashion to deny or 
ignore, that heathenism, in its most cultivated forms, is still a system of 


abominations. 


The People’s Bible: Discourses upon Holy Scripture. By Josepn Parker, D.D., 
Minister of the City Temple, London. Volume IV. Numbers xxvii-Deuter- 
onomy (ertire). 8vo, pp. 412. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. $1 50. 

Dr. Parker has given himself a great task in setting about the discussion— 

expository, descriptive, and homiletical—of the whole Bible, in twenty- 

five volumes, with an aggregate of over ten thousand pages. May he see 
his work completed! The work, though not absolutely uncritical, is 
chiefly devoted to what is popularly styled the ‘‘ practical” use of Script- 
ure, with especial reference to sermonic purposes; with outlines, sug- 

gestions, and illustrations of pulpit and lecture-room exercises. It is a 

compilation for workers rather than scholars, and therefore it has a more 

numerous constituency, .and its fruits will be more immediately available. 
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PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, AND GENERAL SCIENCE. 


Matter, Life, Mind: Their Essence, Phenomena, and Relations, examined with Ref. 
erence to the Nature of Man, and the Problem of his Destiny. By H. H. Moore, 
D.D. 12mo, pp. 460. New York: Phillips & Hunt; Ciucinnati, Cranston & 
Stowe. 

Several years ago a manuscript came into our hands, not for publication, 

but to be examined, It was found to be no common-place production; 

in fact, discussions of some of the deepest problems of thought, in a 

‘thoroughly original way, by a solitary thinker. These thinkings are 

now in hand, having experienced the apotheosis of printer’s ink. We 

congratulate the author, and much more the great public in view of 
the event. 

Dr. Moore, whose highest designation is that of a Methodist traveling 
preacher, has in his thinkings delved among some of the deepest and 
most abstruse subjects that lie in the range of the mind’s free action, and 
he here presents them in forms so novel and evidently original that they 
cannot fail to arrest the attention of such as deal in such matters. He 
gives special prominence to life as a mediary between matter and mind, 
but not the same with either, though largely conditioning both, and as- 
serts for it a place in the circle of philosophical data, In some things his 
methods of thought and the conclusions that he reaches seem to indicate 
his proximity to the modern school which bears the name of Lotze, though 
he often and earnestly antagonizes some of the fundamental doctrines of 
that system; and as for the modern materialistic school, which arrogates 
to itself all wisdom, he has neither respect nor patience. 

With a work so entirely original it is not safe either to agree or differ 
till the whole has been thoroughly mastered. We therefore reserve our 
verdict, and shall wait with interest to see what the learned world will say 
of it, for it cannot be ignored. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


The Huguenots and Henry of Navarre. By Henry M. Batrp, Author of the Rise 
of the Huguenots in France. With Maps. 2 vols, 8vo, pp. 458, 525. New 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

Professor Baird has undertaken, as occupation for his spare hours, outside 

of the duties of an engrossing college professorship, to study up and put in 

shape one of the most considerable divisions of the history of the Protestant 

Reformation. The story of the rise and growth, the struggles and the 

suppression in blood, of Protestantism in France, constitutes one of the 

most remarkable chapters in the world’s history. It was distinguished as 
at once a religious awakening of far-reaching influence, and an assertion 
of civil and religious liberty. The struggles and sacrifices and martyr- 
doms on the part of the Protestants, and the persecutions inflicted upon 
them by both the.civil and the ecclesiastical powers, together make up an 
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episode marked alike by heroism and devotion on the one hand, and by 
violeuce, treachery, and bloodthirsty cruelty on the other, the whole con- 
stituting one of the marked tragedies of history. 

Two volumes devoted to the earlier stages of that great movement were 
issued by our author a few years ago, and the reading public has with 
unusual unanimity, and very emphatically, commended the work alike for 
its literary ability, the thoroughness of research that it displays, and the 
judicial fairness with which every mooted question is approached and 
determined; yet not soas to hide or excuse the intense wickedness of the 
persecutors, and the systematic baseness of the whole popish party. 

In the same spirit, and certainly with no less painstaking diligence, the 
author has undertaken and brought to its completion this second portion of 
his great work. Beginning where the former volumes closed, with the 
accession of Henry of Valois, 1574, the present volumes carry the history 
forward thirty-six years to 1610, and to the assassination of Henry IV., 
ten years after the promulgation of the Edict of Nantes, so giving a view 
of the condition of France, and more particularly of French Protestant- 
ism, under the protection of that famous edict. The grotesque and lurid 
picture of the mingling of theological discussions, the intrigues of courts, 
and the conflicts and carnage of war in a common contest, and, stranger 
still, of earnest spiritual religion and ecclesiastical ambitions and false- 
hood standing side by side, is painful and perplexing, and may well sug- 
gest whether Christian truth and life can be promoted by such agencies, 
The final catastrophe of the Protestant cause in France may suggest a 
negative answer. At least two more volumes will be required to complete 
the work. 


A History of the French Revolution. By H. Morse Srepuens, Balliol College, 
Oxford. In Three Volumes. Vol. I. 12mo, pp. 533. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2 50. 

The History of the French Revolution, though it has been taken in hand 

by a number of decidedly able writers, has been only partially and tenta- 

tively executed, because the subject has not yet had time to ripen suffi- 
ciently for such treatment. But the now nearly completed century since 
the inception of that strange drama has brought the subject to such 
maturity that it may be treated with a good degree of philosophical 
comprehensiveness, That the required discussion of that remarkable 
series of events should be conducted by some one not a Frenchman, and 
for Englishmen and Americans by one trained to British and Anglo- 

American modes of thought, was altogether desirable; and the work of 

Mr. Stephens, the first installment of which is before us, seems to jus- 

tify the belief that it has fallen into competent hands, at once able and 

conscientious, 

The details to be examined and considered are so abundant that they 
occasion embarrassment; and only as the lapse of time removes the scene 
from its too close proximity is it possible to properly estimate their 
relative importance and historical value. A chief part of the historian’s 
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business, and not always the least difficult one, is the wise and judicious 
exclusion of whatever is not historically essential to the matter in hand, 
and among these are found some of the most dramatic scenes and epi- 


sodes of those stirring times. In this needful process this author has cer- - 


tainly done some good work, enabling his readers to grasp the subject in 
its unity, and to consider its chief features apart from its distracting 
details, which in not a few cases were the most strikingly conspicuous, 
The narrative opens with the convening of the Assembly of Nota- 
bles, in 1787, followed a year later by the suppression of the Parlia- 
ment, and soon after by the election of the ‘‘ States General.” From 
these earliest developments of the revolutionary spirit events of the most 
startling character and of the farthest reaching influences followed each 
other in rapid succession. These are indicated and briefly annotated, and 
the whole arranged in philosophical order, so as to bring into view the 
dependence of each event upon its predecessor, and the drift of the 
whole to their common end. The extent of time compressed in this first 
volume is very limited, as it is occupied with the necessary survey of the 
existing condition of the affairs of the country, both the government and 
the people. The work is one to be studied, rather than read hastily, and 
whoever will so study it will find in it abundant recompense. 









The Land and the Book; or, Biblical Illustrations drawn from the Manners and 
Customs, the Scenes and Scenery, of the Holy Land. By WILtIAm M. Tuom- 
son, D.D., Forty-five Years a Misxionary in Syria and Palestine. In Tliree 
Volumes. Copiously Illustrated. Volume L. Southern Palestine and Jerusalem. 
(140 Illustrations and Maps.) VolumelIlI. Central Palestine and Phenicia. (130 
Illustrations and Maps.) Volume UI. Lebanon, Damascus, and Beyond Jordan. 
(147 Illustrations and Maps.) A New and Popular Edition. 8vo, Ornamental 
Cloth, $9 per set. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Few books have been so helpful to average students and readers of 

the Holy Scriptures, professional or non-professional, preachers, Sunday- 

school teachers, and stay-at-home readers, as Dr. Thomson’s 7’e Land 
and the Book. Published originally more than a quarter of a century ago, 
and encountering the rivalry of many later and really valuable works on 
the same general subject, it has maintained its popularity without serious 
detriment. A few years since a new and thoroughly revised edition was 
issued, on large paper and sumptuously illustrated, and the present ‘‘ new 
and popular edition” is from the same stereotype plates, and though less 
ornamental it is equally valuable for practical use with the larger and 
more costly. This is one of the works which Mr. Spurgeon named as 
among those to the procuring of which he applied the words of Christ, 
that if without it a man should, if necessary, sell his garment that he 
might buy it. 





Two Thousand Miles Through the Heart of Mexico. By Rev. J. HENDRICKSON 
McCarty, D.D., Author of The Black Horse and Carry-all, etc. 12mo, pp. 288. 
New York: Phillips & Hunt. 

By successive publications in magazines and books, we are becoming in- 

formed respecting the land, and the institutions, and the people of our 
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south-side next-door neighbor, the country of the Aztecs and the Hidalgos, 
and the book here named makes a valuable contribution to our informa- 
tion. Dr. McCarty is a practiced writer, and this book shows that he is a 
good observer. His journey of two thousand miles, made very leisurely, 
enabled him to see the face of the land, and using the history of the coun- 
try for a guide-book he readily places side by side the present and the 
past of that strange country. He thus makes an instructive and readable 
wut not especially hopeful book. 


Tue Boy Travelers in the Russian Empire. Adventures of Two Youths in a Jour- 
ney in European and Asiatic Russia, with Accounts of a Tour Across Siberia, 
Voyages on the Amoor, Volga, and Other Rivers, a Visit to Ceutral Asia, 
Travels among the Exiles, aud an Historical Sketch of the Empire from its 
Foundation to the Present Time. By Tuomas W. Knox. Illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 505. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Each year as the season of the holidays approaches, people have learned to 

expect from the press of the Harpers and the pen of Mr. Knox a new vol- 

ume with adventures of his Boy Travelers. This year his subject is the 

‘**Russian Empire,” which, as is his wont, he introduces and tells about in 

the form of an itinerary, with two boys and their teachers for the principal 

characters. The interest of the narrative is well sustained, so much so 

that the book may be read simply as an entertainment; but it answers a 

much higher purpose, for it abounds with a great variety of information 

respecting the geography and history of the country, the objects of inter- 
est in the cities and the fields, the manners and modes of living of the 
people, and, most intensely interesting of all, a vivid account of ‘life 
among the exiles” in Siberia. Like all of Mr. Knox's former books, 
and better than most of them, tlis one is a stay-at-home traveler's guide 
to and through ‘‘all the Russias,” and is admirably adapted to give its 
young readers a concise and yet pretty full account of those very exten. 
sive and comparatively little known regions. It is profusely illustrated 


with well-executed wood-cuts. 


An Arabic Manual. By J. G. Laxsino, D.D., Gardner A. Sage Professor of Old 
Testament Languages and Exegesis in the Theological Seminary of the Re- 
formed Church at New Brunswick, N. J. Chicago: American Publication 
Society of Hebrew. 1886 Pp. xviii, 194. Price $2. 

Confessing our own inability to form and pass an intelligent judgment 

upon this work, we reproduce instead what has been written by another. 

This is the first Arabic grammar printed in America. In treatment it 

occupies a position midway between the exhaustive grammars of Wright 

and Palmer on the one hand, and the elementary grammars heretofore 
published on the other hand. There is a thorough treatment of orthog- 
raphy and etymology, with exercises, followed by full paradigms, Read- 
ing selections from the Bible and the Koran are then given, followed by 
specimen analyses, transliterations, and translations, The Manual con- 
cludes with a vocabulary of the words employed in the selections, 
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besides some other. The grammar proper occupies the greater part of 
the volume, and is, of course, intended to be the leading feature. 

The typography is every thing to be desired. The work in this respect 
also is remarkably clear, finished, and free from errors, and its price 
places it within the reach of all. 





M-xico of To-day. By Sovomon BuLKLEY GrirFIN. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 267. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Readers of the Springfield Republican, of a time not very remote, were 
treated to a series of letters from Mexico by its ‘‘ own correspondent.” 
They were lively and even piquant, full of valuable information, the 
whole seasoned with valuable reflections and discussions of the outlook 
of the country. These letters are here presented, not very much changed, 
ina volume. It is a decidedly attractive book, suitable for light reading, 
and instructive as well as entertaining. 









Indian Missionary Directory and Memorial Volume. By Rev. B. H. Bapuey, M.A. 
Third Edition.) 8vo, pp. 302. Calcutta: Methodist Publishing House. New 
York: Phillips & Huut. $1 25. 

Protestant missions have become a great power in British India, and their 

work and influence are large factors in the religious and social, and 

scarcely less in the political, affairs of that vast empire. Of their extent 
this volume is the eloquent witness, for though largely made up of statis- 
tics, there is a sublimity in their showing. 

The book was first issued ten years ago, in 1876, and the second 
edition in 1881. As now presented it is in fact a new book, so thoroughly 
has the work of revision been done, and its record is, in all parts, 
brought down to the latest date. It is a good book from which to draw 
the very best kind of materials for missionary appeals. 


LITERATURE AND FICTION. 


She Stoops to Conquer. Illustrated by Edwin A. Abbey. She Stoops to Conquer; 
or, The Mistakes of a Night. A Comedy. By Dr. GoLpsmitu. With Ten 
Full-page Photo-gravure Reproductions printed on separate Plates, numerous 
Process Reproductions and Wood-engravings from Drawings by Edwin A. 
Abley, Decorations by Alfred Parsons. Introduction by Austin Dosson. 
Folio, illuminated leather, gilt edges, $20 00. 

Home Fairies and Heart Flowers : Twenty Studies of Children’s Heads. With Floral 
Embellishments, Head and Tail Pieces, Initial Letters, ete., by Frank French. 
With Poems by MarGaret EK. SANGsTER. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, $6. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


The progress of the art of pictorial illustration during the last half cent- 
ury has been equally marvelous and gratifying. The history of wood 
engraving shows that after attaining to a good degree of excellence three 
centuries ago, that art again fell away, and became effectively lost as a 
fine art, till again revived within the last few years, chiefly through the 
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agency and patronage of the illustrated magazines, Some of our ablest 
designers are making a specialty of that kind of work, and a class of 
engravers on wood have been developed whose productions rival in fine 
ness and artistic completeness almost any other class of engravings. The 
holiday books for several years past have abounded with this kind of 
pictorial embellishments; and the first fruits of this year’s harvest are 
especially promising respecting the progress of the art. Among these, the 
two named above are entitled to the highest praise. 

The first of these two books, She Stoops to Conquer, upon which Mr. 
Abbey has exercised his skill, and perhaps excelled all that he had before 
done—though his illustrations of Hood’s Poems are not easily outdone— 
is the well-known comedy of Oliver Goldsmith, She Stoops to Con- 
quer, which, with its companion piece, The Good Natured Man, is con- 
fessedly among the best of modern comedies, The comical element in 
the text shows itself in a moderate degree in the illustrations, and that 
fact, while it adds to their piquancy, because it is used sparingly, does 
not detract from their sober propriety. Of the artist and his work the 
publishers say, with only a just appreciation: 

“Mr. Abbey in this branch of his art stands quite alone; he is the founder 
of a school of black-and-white drawing, and in his representations of the 
dramatis persone of this play he appears at his best. The correctness 
and minuteness of detail in costume and in furniture, for which he is so 
justly famous, are particularly noticeable in Mr. Abbey’s mountings of this 
play.” The text of the first printed edition of the comedy has been fol- 
lowed carefully throughout. 

The second of the books named is purely @ creation of the artist's 
fancy, aided, perhaps, by the poetic accompaniments of the drawings, for 
it would seem that poet and artist have combined their talents to embody 
harmoniously in verse and picture the beauties of the field and the fam- 
ily. The twenty heads are said to be ‘typical,’ and probably their 
originals would not be hard to find, nor twice as many more; but they 
ure each sufficiently individualized as to both character and attitude, to 
say nothing about race and color. There is among them the Indian boy, 
with his feathered head-gear, and the round-healed, happy-faced negro 
child, with the fullness of animal content in all his features. The heads 
appear in all attitudes, and without any monotony of expression, and 
they seem to be all alive. The full-page illustrations, on large and fine 
paper, with the clear types of the letter-press work, impart to the volume 
a character of real but unostentatious luxury, ‘ Its baby faces and its head- 
pieces and tail-pieces of stray blossoms and clinging vines will make a 
valuable contribution to the universal language of flowers.” 

It is well that such books should be prepared and published, and that 
they should find a place in our families, They are more than luxuries, 
they are educators of some of the best elements of character, and they 
gratify the taste that they develop; and because of the close relations of 
the beautiful to both the true and the good they tend toward a symmet- 
rical development of real excellence of character. 








Editorial Miscellany. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 






Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have brought out, in a well printed 
pamphlet of eighty-six pages, A Verbatim Report of the Discussion at the 
Meeting of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, held 
at Des Moines, Iowa, Thursday, October 7, 1886. It is an exceedingly 
valuable collection, but we regret not to find Dr. Withrow’s most excellent 
sermon, delivered at the opening of the session. 









Walks and Talks in the Geological Field. By ALEXANDER WINCHELL, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Geology, ete., in Michigan University. 8vo, pp. 329. 

Sketches from English History. Selected and Edited, with an Introduction, (from 
the Roman Conquest to the Revolution of 1688), by Arruur M. WHEELER, 
Professor of History in Yale College. Two Parts in One Volume. Twenty- 
fifth Thousand, 8vo, pp. 372. Maps, 

An Outline Sketch of English Literature. By Henry A. Beers. 16mo, pp. 294. 

C asstcal French Course in English. By WM. CLEAVER WILKINSON. 16mo, pp. 297. 

Warren Hastings. By Lorb MACAULAY. 16mo, pp. 183. 





These five books are some of the more recent issues of the ‘‘ Chautauqua 
Press--C, L. 8. C. Department ”—and, as their titles indicate, they sustain 
the favorable reputation already gained for that publishing concern, and 
their farther study will advance the good name of the catalogue. The 
books aim to instruct rather than amuse, and yet they will not fail to give 
pleasure to the multitude of earnest readers for whom they are designed. 
That thousands, perhaps tens of thousands, chiefly of young persons, in 
every part of the land, are pursuing the course of reading of which these 
looks are parts and specimens is certainly an encouraging fact, especially 
in view of the ruinous prevalence of novel-reading. Of these books, as a 
whole, we may speak words of emphatic approval, which will be fully 
sustained by a more particular notice of each volume. 

Dr. Winchell’s Walks and Talks is an informal system of geology, tra- 
cing and discussing the facts and phenomena of the dead world, as they 
lie about us—rocks, gravel, glaciers, springs, lakes, mud flats, and 
gorges; and next the active forces in the body of the earth—geysers, vol- 
canoes, earthquakes, frozen seas, and imprisoned heat, metals, petroleum, 
native gases, and coal. After these, looking below the surface, we are in- 
troduced to fossils, chalk formations, and organic remains in the rocky 
strata. Passing beyond the present, we are next conducted through the 
world’s infancy, among fire-mists, and storms, the war of the ocean, with 
its primeval monsters, ard thence through the age of ice, to the spring- 
time of our era of sunshine and life. Then, by way of retrospect, the 
natural history of the earth and of animated nature is rapidly passed in 
review, the abyss of centuries, method of creation, and the human 
clement in the material world. Altogether, the book is a condensed 
cyclopedia of geological facts and principles, written out in the plainest 
und most attractive style—a very valuable book. 

Professor Wheeler's Sketches from English History combine the best feat- 
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ures of grave history with the sprightly attractiveness of anecdotes, 
episodes, and monographs of historical persons, events, and periods, so 
arranged as to constitute a somewhat continuous history of the nation 
and its affairs. 

The Outline of English Literature is necessarily concise, and without 
details, but sufficiently full to give a general and comprehensive view of 
its great subject, which is a needful preparation for its more exhaustive 
study. 

Dr. Wilkinson’s French Classics are in that author’s best style, brief, 
of course, but sharp and clear in statement, with a few well-chosen illus- 
trations and judicious general estimates. 

Lord Macaulay’s celebrated essay on Warren Hastings, given here in 
book form, needs no word of introduction. 


All of Grace. An Earnest Word with those who are Secking Salvation by the 
Lord Jesus Christ. By C. H. Spurgeon, 18mo, pp. 128. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. 

Few men of any age or country have been better qualified for the work 

here indicated than the preacher of the Metropolitan Tabernacle. It is an 

art which only a few preachers, and comparatively few professional re- 
vivalists, possess. This little book may in some case supplement their 
lack of service. 

Silent Pete; or, the Stowaways. By James Oris, Author of Toby Tyler, ete: 
Illustrated. Square 16mo, pp. 192. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The heroes of this story are two boys, who secured passage from New 

Orleans to New York by the process known among sea-going people as 

that of *‘stowaway.” The career of the urchins in New York constitutes 

the pith of the story. It is well written, vivacious, and not immoral. 


Americans in Rome; or, Paul Errington and his Struggles. A Novel. By Ray 
ASTER. 8vo, pp. 308. New York: James R. Barnett & Co. 

This is the story of an American scholar and clergyman, who, having be- 
come possessed of a drawing Rome-ward, resolved to visit the Eternal 
City, and to look into its mysteries before entering the sacred inclosure 
of the Church, and on that turned the whole progress of the drama; for 
the sight of the papal Church at home quite cured him of the fascination 
that had allured him thither. The story is told with a lively piquancy, 
and a good degree of descriptive power. , 


Democracy and Other Addresses, By James Russett LoweLL, 12mo, pp. 245. 
Boston and New York: Hougliton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Mr. Lowell’s genius seems to be, emphatically, a late flowering plant, or, 
at any rate, his latest harvest is especially abundant in quantity and ex- 
cellent in kind. We have here nine addresses—all dating since 1880, 
most of them within the last two years—of which the first, ‘‘ Democracy,’ 
delivered before the Midland Institute at Birmingham (England), in Oc- 
tober, 1884, is simply a specimen. Of course, they are brilliant and able. 
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Pen, Pulpit, P.atform: Shots at Sundry Targets. By T. DeWitt TaLmaGe, D.D-, 
Aimed at Wrongs to be Righted ; Errors to be Corrected; Dangers to be Avoid- 
ed: Burdens to be Lightened; Follies to be Sliunned; Sorrows to be Miti- 
gated ; Victories to be Won. (Compilation Authorized.) 12mo, pp. 665. New 
York: K. B, Tréat, 771 Broadway. 

Selections running in number well on toward two hundred pieces, from 

Dr. Talmage’s sayings and writings, prepared and published with his 

approval. The selections have been made fairly judiciously, and the 

pieces are decidedly good, though, like the lees of wine, they smell and 
taste of the cask, which of course it was desired they should. 

A Plain Man's Talk on the Labor Question. By Stwon Newcoms, LL.D. Author of 
‘ Principles of Political Economy,” ete. 16mo, pp. 195. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

This little book is a reproduction, with only slight modifications, of a se- 

ries of articles recently printed in the New York Independent. They are 

sober and earnest, and they tell working people more wholesome truth 
than most who, nowadays, write for their reading. But will they hear ? 

Bible Warnings. Sermons to Children. By Rev. RicHarp Newton, Author of 
“The Jewel Case,” ete. 12mo, pp. 384. New York: Robert Carter & Broth- 
ers. $1 25. 

The venerable author of this volume is well known as a successful writer 
of books for children, of the most pronounced religious character, and es- 
pecially free from the doubtful and doubt-provoking speculations of one 
of the same name in this city. These fifteen sermons, very informul talks, 
are devoted each to some one form of danger, with warnings, telling of 
dangers and how to avoid them. The book is a wholesome one, and will 
do good. 

The Orient. (Boston Monday Lectures.) With Preludes on Current Events. By 
JosePpH CooK. 12mo, pp. 340. Boston and New York.: Hougliton, Mifflin & Co. 
$l 50. 

This is the annual volume of Mr. Cook’s Lectures, containing those 

delivered in the early part of the current year. They relate chiefly to 

places and persons visited by him during his travels beyond the sea, with 
discussions of opinions and doctrines with which he met in his visits. 

As these lectures were very widely reproduced in print, and largely read 

immediately after their delivery, their character and scope are well 

known. Many who then read them in their fugitive form will be glad to 
have them in a shape more easy of preservation. 

Chapel of the Infunt Jesus ; or, What Nobody Ever Told Me. 

FILLEY. 12mo, pp. 226. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. $1. 

Stories for children are the reigning form of Sunday-school literature, and 

these are of all grades of excellence. This one seems to be among the 

best. Of its history and purpose the brief Preface says: 

The papers were prepared for and read to the infant-class each Sunday, in 
connection with and explanatory of the lesson. The increased attention devel- 
oped an interest throughout the whole school, and finally resulted in a demand 
for its publication, as an incentive to pleasing, instructive, and successful primary 
Sunday-school work. 
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Universalism in America; A History. By Ricnarp Eppy, D.D., President of the 
Universalist Historical Society, etc. Vol. IL., 1801-1886, Bibliography. 12mo., 
pp. 634. Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 

The first volume of this work, bringing the record down to the end of the 
last century, was published about two years ago, and noticed in these 
pages in the issue of March, 1855. The present volume completes the work, 
bringing the record to the immediate past. As a history, it is less com- 
pactly written than its predecessor, being largely made up of unimportant 
incidents and personal sketches and memoirs. Its exhibit of the attain- 
ments and the work of the denomination is not assuring of large successes 
in respect to either numerical strength or effective Christian work. The 
bibliography, filling more than a hundred closely printed pages, with 
nearly two thousand titles, indicates very patient diligence on the part of 
the compiler, and it professes to furnish with approximate completeness 
‘*a list of all that has been published in America either for or against the 
doctrine of universal salvation.” This catalogue, with a few honorable 
exceptions, represents a class of works of very small literary value, whether 
their logic or rhetoric is considered. Most of them are controversial, and 
of only temporary interest, often answering to some local occasion, and 
not worthy of the few lines that tell of their existence. The book, as to 
its material make up, is altogether a creditable production; it will also 
be of value to the future historian of religious thoughts and movements. 


The Amber Star, and A Fair Half-Dozen. By Mary Lowe Dickinson. 12mo, pp. 

365. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 
When the General.Conference directed our Sunday-school editor to issue 
a volume each week it seemed to us that it became liable to the censure 
of making hasty legislation. So the editor and publishers seem to think, 
and they accordingly obey only in part, and that part will, no doubt, 
abundantly justify the omission of all besides. We are glad, however, to 
find that one now appears that will somewhat elevate the low level of the 
series. Mrs. Dickinson may always be trusted to write a good story, in 
respect to both its literary character and its moral tone and tendencies, 
and therefore we commend this volume, made up of two pleasant tales, as 
among the best of its class. 


D. L. Moody at Home: His Home and Home Work: embracing a Description of 
the Educational Institutions there Established, Together with Some Account of 
the Various Christian Conferences, and the best Thoughts Therein Kxchanged. 
Helpful Hints and Practical Points. Fully Mlustrated. 12mo, pp. 288. Chi- 
cago and New York: Fleming H. Revell. 


Mr. Moody’s books are valuable for their positive excellence, in spite of 
very serious drawbacks in respect to doctrines, logic, and taste. This 
volume is partly his own writing and partly written by some of his friends 
concerning his work. Not the least of its worth is the demonstration it 
affords of what can be accomplished by the union of zeal and persistent 
efforts 
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Ancient Cities—from the Dawn to the Daylight. By Witu1am Burnetr Wricar, 
Pastor of the Berkeley Street Church, (Boston.) 16mo., pp. 290, $1 25. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

In twenty-five sections our author introduces to his readers twenty-four 

ancient cities. The New Jerusalem is honored with a double degree of at- 

tention. Some may ask whether it is correctly classed among ‘‘ ancient ” 
cities, seeing we only know it as a subject of prophecy. The author be- 
gins with Ur, to which is also given the descriptive title, ‘‘The City of 

Saints,” though just why is not very obvious; and to this follows a suc- 

cession of biblical cities, each duly characterized, with Jerusalem ‘last. of 

all of those of this world, for the New Jerusalem is the heavenly. The 
writing is vivacious, and therefore readable, and some things are stated 
that are worth knowing. 


Annie Barton's Journal. The Story ofa Life. By Mrs.C. E. Witsur, Author of 

The Thread of Gold. 12mo, pp. 159. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 75 cents. 
Mrs. Wilbur was not unknown before she wrote The Thread of Gold, and 
that publication, in many minds and hearts, simply renewed an old ac- 
quaintance rather than originated a new one; and those who have read 
that work will be the better prepared to appreciate this later one, which 
is, in some sense, « sequel to that, though complete in itself. It is evi- 
dently written with a purpose; of which fact the author gives an inti- 
mation in her brief Preface, where she says: ‘‘In Annie Barton’s Journal 
many things must be understood; much must be read between the lines, 
and young readers may use their imaginations to draw pictures from their 
own lives upon canvas here only half filled.” It is clearly a much better 
book than the average of its class. 


From Meadow- Sweet to Mistletoe. Verses with Pictures. By Mary A. LATHBURY: 
4to. New York: Worthington & Co. 

Miss Lathbury appears in this unique volume in the double character of 
poet and artist, in both parts of which she has before proved her capa- 
bilities. Her verses heretofore published have fairly earned for her a 
creditable standing in the company of poets next below the few great 
names that are probably destined to survive their own generation; and 
both the wholesomeness of their moral tone and the common-sense ex- 
cellence of their taste somewhat add to the value of their artistic finish. 
The ‘‘ Pictures” are strictly original, having been reproduced from orig- 
inal drawings. As a holiday-book it deserves a place, especially among 
juvenile publications, 


Vagrant Verses. By JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 16mo, pp. 216. New York: Phillips 
& Hunt. 

On the negative side these ‘‘yerses” are approximately faultless, nor 

are they wholly without positive excellences, though the whisper of their 

music is rather too faint for our dull ears. Mr. J. G. Whittier, with char- 

acteristic good nature, says of these poems, ‘‘I like them,” and his ap- 

preciation is high praise. 
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The Lesson Commentary on the International Sunday School Lessons for 1887. By 
Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., and Rev. J. L. Hurugut, D.D. 8vo, pp. 301. 

The Senior Lesson- Book, (Berean Series, No. 1.) International Lessons for 1887, 
18mo, pp. 215. 

The Berean Question Book (Berean Series, No. 2,) on the International Lessons for 
1887. 18mo, pp. 192. 

The Berean Beginner's Book (Berean Series, No. 3.) on the International Lessons 
for 1887. 18mo, pp. 204. New York: Phillips & Hunt; Cincinnati: Cranston 
& Stowe. 

These four books constitute the working text-books of our Sunday-schools 

for the ensuing year. To thus dictate and fashion the studies of nearly 

two millions of children and young people, is a work of stupendous re- 

sponsibility. We are happy to believe that it has been done conscien- 

tiously, and with a good degree of ability. The commentary is really a 

valuable production, and altogether deserving of the careful attention of 

all teachers and Bible class pupils, and, indeed, of all who would learn in 

the most natural way, and by the plainest expositions, what is the meaning 

of the Word, 


The Revelation of John Made Plain by the Law of Seven. By Louis Wepr. 12mo, 
pp. 426. Cincinnati. Methodist Book Concern Press. 

The assurance that at last the Apocalypse is ‘‘ made plain” would be very 
great and good news if it could be relied upon, but with the key here 
named—*‘‘ the law of seven ”’—there may be more doubt respecting the 
method than the problem to be solved. We have looked into very many 
‘* keys” to that wonderful book, but none of them could we use for the 
intended purpose. A few years ago we set about a thorough study of the 
book itself, and found that it is very rich, but in many things wholly 
inexplicable. Possibly the future developments of the truth will do for it 
what none of the commentators have done—render it intelligible. 


The Crisis of Missions; or, The Voice out of the Cloud. By Rev. Arruur T. 
Pierson, D.D., Author of The Gospel Flooding the World, etc. 16mo, pp. 370. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers 

In this little volume are presented thirty-six views, or aspects, of the 

cause and conditions of the evangelical missionary work of the Church in 

all the world, It gives a valuable résumé of the whole subject—the field, 
the agencies, the work already done, and the conditions and possibilities 
for the future. It is of the character of a trumpet-blast, calling the 

Church to its opportunities and duties; sound in its theology and hopeful 

in spirit. 


The Clerical Library. Anecdotes Tilnstrative of Old Testament Texts. 12mo, 
pp. 332. New York: A. ©. Armstrong & Son. 

Somebody—no intimation of his identity is given—has selected and set in 

order a great number of occurrences and anecdotes in each of which a 

text from the Old Testament is made to do service. The work indicates 

great diligence and wide reading, and also good judgment and taste. 
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HARPER’s YouNG PEopuE for 1886 (bound) is a volume to delight any 
boy or girl, and fit to become a Christmas or New Year’s present that will 


abide in its freshness all the year round. The reading matter is varied, 
combining instruction and amusement, and uniformly unobjectionable and 
wholesome. They who have seen and read the weekly numbers as they 
have appeared will appreciate them still more highly in their collected 
form, while those who have not before seen them will find the book a wil 
derness of delights. The cuts, of which there are a multitude, are of u 


high order of excellence. 


Select Poems of Robert Browning. Edited with Notes by Wrui1am J. Rours, A.M., 
and Hevoise E, Hersey. 16mo, pp. 200. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


If Browning is the most un-understandable of poets, Rolfe is the prince 

of annotators, and the two together have made a pleasant and attractive 

little bijou. 

John Conscience of Kingseal. By Joan M. Bamrorp, Author of Elias Power, etc. 
12mo, pp. 226. 

Left in the Wilderness. By Mary A. Roz, Author of Forging their own Chains. 
12mo, pp. 235. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 

Two pleasant volumes, with a not specially high tone, but accomplishing 

what they attempt. Good books of their class, 


Castle Nowhere; Lake-Country Sketches. By ConsTANCceE FENIMORE WOOLSON 
Author of East Angels, ete. 18mo, pp. 386. New York: Harper & Brothe x 


The Lake- Country of this story is American, not that of the English poets. 
The story itself is of the regulation pattern, not bad of its kind. 


That Quisset House. By Mrs. NATHANIEL CONKLIN (Jennie M. Drinkwater). 12mo, 
pp. 518. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


A tale or romance with a decidedly moral and religious purpose, fairly 
well written, a little too ‘‘long drawn out.” 


Out of the Breakers. By Epwarp A, RAND, Author of Up-the-Ladder- Club Series. 
12mo., pp. 336. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 

Mr. Rand writes good stories, as the readers of the Up-the-Ladder- Club 

Series know very well, and his reputation will not probably suffer any loss 

by this latest venture. 

Toward the Gulf: A Romance of Louisiana. 16mo, pp. 315. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 


Rodman the Keeper. Southern Sketches. By Constance FentMore Woo.soy, 
Author of * East Angels,” ete. 16mo, pp. 339. New York: Harper & Brotliers. 


A Demigod. A Novel. 16mo, pp. 337. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The Illustrated Catholic Family Almanac for 1887. 16mo, pp. 120. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society Company. 

Baptismal Remission; or, the Design of Christian Baptism. By Rev. G. W. 
Huacuey, D.D. 16mo, pp. 149. Carthage, Mo, 
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Harper's Hanpy Series (Latest Issues) —91. A Wicked Girl. By Mary Crcin 
Hay. 92. The Long Lane. By Eruet Coxon. 93. Francis. A Socialistic 
Romance. By M. Dat Vero. 94. Baptized with a Curse. By Epitu Stewart 
DreEwrRy. 95. Comedtettas and Farces. By JoHN MAppISON MorTON. 96. Mar- 
cella Grace. By Rosa MULHOLLAND. 97. The Phantom City. By Witiiam 
WeEsTALL. 98. Joan Wentworth. By K. 8. Macquoww. 99. A Voyage to the 
Cape. By W. CLARK RwusseLt. 190. Jn Scorn of Consequences, By THEODORA 
Corrie. 101. The Chaplain’s Craze. By GEORGE MANVILLE Fenn. 102. Be- 
tween Two Loves. By AMELIA E. Barr. 

HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQuarReE Liprary (Latest Issnes)—541. St Briavels. By 
Mary Deane. 542. Ottilie. By Vernon Let. The Prince of the 100 Soups. 
Edited by Vernon Lee. 543. Ancient American Politics. By Hucu J. HastinGs. 
544. Both in the Wrong. By Mrs. J. K. Spenper. 545. Autolnog: aphy of Leigh 
Hunt. 546. Clare of Claresmede. By Cuartes Gippon. 547. 7'he Touchstone 
of Peril. By R.E. Forrest. 548. This Man's Wife. By GeorGE MANVILLE 
Fenn. 549. Paston Carew. By Mrs. E. Lyxn Linton. 550. Sir James Appieby, 
Bart. By K.8. Macquoip. 551. Children of Gibeon. By Water BESANT, 
552. King Solomon's Mines. By H. Riper HaGGarp. 


PAMPHLETS. 


An Jliustrated Hand Book on Africa: Giving an Account of its People, its Cli- 
mate, its Resources, its Discoveries, and some of its Missions sy Rev. 
EpwakpD Davies. Author of the Life of William Taylor, etc. 12mo, pp. 91. 
Price 25 cents. Holiness Book Concern, Reading, Mass 

A Defense of the Superstitions of Science. Delivered before Vanderbilt University. 
June 15, 1886. By Cxartes F. Deems, LL.D, 8vo, pp. 24. New York: W. 
F. Ketchum. 

Third Annual Report of the United States Civil Service Commission. January 16s 
1885, to January 16, 1886. Third Edition. 8vo, pp. 125. Washington (D. C.) 
Government Printing Office. 

The Great Debate. A Verbatim Report of the Discussion at the Meeting of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, held at Des Moines, Ia., 
Thursday, October 7, 1886. 8vo, pp. 86. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 

Communion of Saints. From the Lutheran Quarterly, October, 1886. By Pro- 
fessor J. W. RicHarpDs. 8vo, pp. 22. Springfield, O. 

Outline Thoughts on Prohibition. By (Bishop) S. M. MERRILL. 16mo, pp. 79. 
Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 

Amanda Smith; or, the Life and Mission of a Slave Girl, By Marsa. W. Tay- 
Lor, D.D. 16mo, pp. 63. Printed for the Author, Cincinnati: Cranston & 
Stowe. 





